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Art. I.— History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 
Popes to the Pontificate of Nicolas V. By Henry Hart 
Muman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. London: John Murray. 


Tue design of this work is to give a history of Christianity in 
the West, from its first origin to the latter part of the fifteenth 
century ; when printing, the revival of letters, and Greek 
literature, produced a new world, intellectually, in Europe. 

The three volumes now published bring down the history as 
far as the end of the twelfth century, when, after a series of 
strange reverses, the papal authority was fully established. The 
remainder of the work the author hopes to publish shortly. 

The early portion of the history goes in part over the same 
ground as the History of Christianity down to the fall of 
Paganism, but is devoted more especially to the history of the 
Church of the West during that period ; and particularly to those 
points which, in the author's opinion, influenced the development 
of the characteristic views and tone of religion manifested in 
the Latin Churches. 

In several respects this history is likely to be much more 
interesting and more popular than Dr. Milman’s former work. 
It is not concerned with a portion of Christian history which 
formed a prominent feature of that book—the life of our Lord, 
and the first beginnings of the Christian religion, recorded in 
the New Testament ; so that the views of the writer are not 
brought into such painful collision with those of his readers as 
they were in each of his former histories. Again, the mate- 
rials for the work are much more ample. We pass from the 
first centuries, of which the records are scanty, to those of which 
they are abundant, minute, and copious ; and though the later 
ages may not be equal in point of Christian interest with the 
earlier, they have a special interest in their connexion with 
ourselves, and with the state in which Christianity came to us, 
and has been established among us. We read the history of the 
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foundation of our own Churches, and become acquainted with 
those ages into the treasures of whose teaching we have entered. 
Besides, this period will be found to afford great scope, and varied 
materials for those pictures and descriptions which the author 
produces so successfully, and opportunities for introducing abun- 
dant episodes of the most interesting kind, which set off the 
main subject when its own intrinsic interest is not great. 

The history before us is not a philosophical history. The 
writer does not thoroughly and deeply trace the causes of the 
great facts of which he treats, or follow up the workings of the 
spirit of each age to its original springs; nor, again, is it a full 
narrative of facts. If you take any ordinary period of the history, 
and select the narrative of a writer the bulk of whose work 
would lead you to expect as copious a detail of events in the 
one as in the other, and compare the two, you learn less of 
what actually occurred from the History of the Dean of 58. 
Paul’s, than from writers whose works are in themselves less 
able and interesting than his. His work is not a chart, in 
which each point is set down in due proportion and exactness, 
but a series of pictures, so to say, of the country which it would 
describe. It is for this kind of composition that the poetical 
and somewhat gorgeous style of the author seems particularly 
to qualify him. Of course it is plain that such a composition is 
much the most interesting to the general reader. Noone would 
think of taking up Gieseler as a book of pleasant reading ; 
neither would one make that of Dr. Milman a book of reference 
for full and exact information. Indeed we think that this cha- 
racter has been carried so far as to destroy the due proportions of 
the history ; so that the work assumes the character of a series 
of illustrations. In the portions, indeed, of history which it 
does undertake to represent fully, it is very exact and detailed. 
On the other hand, it omits facts, and passes very slightly over 
periods, which appear to be less suited for interesting narra- 
tive. Some series of events are set forth with the utmost 
fulness of detail—detail which adds interest to the narrative and 
vividness to the picture. But, to take one instance, there is no 
account of the circumstances of the introduction of the clause 
Filioque into the Creed, important as the fact is doctrinally in the 
history of the Latin Church in its relation to the Greek ; whilst 
the controversies that occupied the Greek Church, and in 
which the Latins were only incidentally engaged, are treated 
with great fulness. Indeed, the points of doctrine and disci- 
pline, in which the Latins and Greeks are contrasted, are 
scarcely alluded to. 

This history then has the defects, as well as the advantages, of 
such a kind of composition. The maker of a chart is bound 
to lay down in due proportion every place that comes within 
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any given line of importance. But the painter—one who 
oui illustrate a country—selects his subject: he seizes the in- 
teresting objects; he passes hastily through dry, uniform tracts 
of country; he rarely draws the wide heath or the dull flat: 
whole districts are omitted, or are exhibited only in the dim 
remote distance of his picture, setting off the more engaging 
objects. Thus he selects the subject, and in handling that 
subject he chooses his own position towards it. Faithfulness, 
indeed, requires that his pictures should not only be individually 
truthful, but that collectively they should give a fair idea of the 
country; but yet in each he may take his own point of view. 
The lights and shades are thrown as they will best please the 
eye, or bring out those features of the landscape that are most 
telling. Some objects stand out in vivid reality ; others are 
thrown into the shade, and are as if they were not. Of some 
portions, each minute detail is worked up with the utmost 
care, whilst others exhibit scarcely any distinct features. ‘Thus 
the present historian has been most exact in his working out of 
particular points. Mahommedanism is traced from its first com- 
mencement, and the life and system of the false prophet beauti- 
fully described. The contentions on various points of doctrine 
—the Monothelite and Iconoclastic—which chiefly belong to 
the history of the Greek Church, are dwelt on at great length, 
and with great copiousness of detail. The history of Chris- 
tianity in our own country, especially the history of S. Thomas 
of Canterbury, is portrayed with a fulness which neither its 
interest to ourselves, nor (which is the reason assigned in the 
latter case) its being so remarkable an exhibition of the religious 
temper of the age, does so well account for as the fact that 
they afforded good subjects for description, and studies most 
interesting to the reader. In all these cases the minuteness of 
detail is what gives the truth, reality, and beauty, to the narra- 
tive. We do not quarrel with it; we have enjoyed reading it; 
but it is plain that, in a history extending over twelve centuries, 
very much must be passed over lightly to allow so large a space 
for these special subjects. While Becket’s history is drawn out 
with this elaborate handling, that of Lanfranc and Anselm is 
barely touched on. 

But this pictorial character makes Dr. Milman’s history more 
generally engaging and likely to interest his readers, and it 
is as a decoy to the study of Church history that we think 
it is likely to prove most valuable, especially to that of the 
Middle Ages. 

These volumes give a charm to a period of the Church's 
history which is generally but little studied, and too often re- 
garded as a desert. The common practice of ordinary theo- 
logical students was (perhaps still is)to read the Church History 
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of the first three or four centuries, and then to pass on to that 
of the Reformation. They took the portions of the Church’s 
existence the decisions of which are regarded as authoritative. 
The intervening portion—a thousand or twelve hundred years, 
the greater portion of the duration of our religion—was 
neglected; and, because it was neglected and unknown, was 
supposed to be unprofitable. 

It is through this supposed desert that Dean Milman leads us, 
and shows us that it is really a country full of fair scenes 
and objects of deep interest. The impression given by the bare 
recital of barbarian inroads—the long, puzzling, uninteresting 
successions of the Merovingian, and, except the noble founders 
of the house, of the Carlovingian princes—lists of Popes who 
have nothing to distinguish them—the aspect under which the 
history of this period is usually presented, simply deters one 
from engaging in it, and persons turn away from it as a fruitless 
study. The History before us shows that this is an unfair im- 
pression: that that long range of years has objects of great 
beauty, noble characters, stirring events, strange intricacies of 
plots, great and unlooked-for changes for good and evil. Thus 
an interest is thrown over the period which, to general readers, 
it did not possess before. 

And it is a period in many respects most instructive. There 
is a life and energy, a self-devotion, and simple acting out of 
Christian principles, in the recently converted of the northern 
nations, which exemplifies what Christians should be. The 
labours, the zeal, the course of proceeding adopted by the mis- 
sionaries, are full of instruction; and in one respect the study 
of this portion of Church history is most especially necessary— 
in that it exhibits the poor f of the present relation of the 
Church and the civil power. 

We study the history of the Church while the civil govern- 
ments of the world were heathen, and the Christians were per- 
secuted ; as soon as we come to the time when the Church was 
established—to a condition of things parallel to and capable of 
comparison with our own—we leave it. The consequence is 
obvious: we only see the primitive Christians in their state of 
independence and separation from, or antagonism to, the civil 
power; we are in danger of either inferring hastily that we 
ought to act in the same manner, and learning nothing else than 
lessons of independence and antagonism—or of concluding that 
the condition of things at present is so different that no inference 
can be drawn from those times to our own, and hence acquiescing 
in a fusion of the Church in the State. But the history of the 
Church in the centuries that follow the establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the recognised religion of the State, is fruitful in 
every form of warning, and example, and suggestion. We may 
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see almost every form of relation arising between Church and 
State; we can trace the consequences to which they led; we 
can study the arguments on which they were maintained. 
Nay, more, we see what varied forms of this relation are com- 
patible with the Church’s life, have retarded, or stimulated and 
advanced it. We may here test our theories by experience— 
too often a sad and melancholy experience, it is true, but yet 
the more calculated to save us from despairing under difficulties, 
or imagining that the Church has lost her vitality or her power 
because she does not yet enjoy her freedom. 

How infinitely valuable are the lessons which those ten or 

twelve centuries teach us! The struggles, the depression, the 
seeming failure, of the cause of truth and goodness—its revival 
in increased energy, and life, and power. 

Yet these most useful fields of instruction are commonly 
unexamined. Some slight sketch, some brief compendium, some 
meagre list of names and dates, is regarded as sufficient—a mere 
verbal acquaintance with it, without at all entering into the 
realities of the life of those who existed in those days, their views 
or actions, reverses or successes. 

The volumes before us are well fitted to work a change in 
this respect among general readers. They are themselves in- 
teresting and attractive—and show how much there is worth 
knowing in the Church history of those ages. The style of 
composition adopted specially Ets them for this use. The lan- 
guage is always graceful, often eloquent; though tending to 
over-gorgeousness of diction, and to a uniform brilliancy, which 
detracts much from the effect, as well as from the clearness of 
the style. 

There is another characteristic of the author’s mode of 
treating the subject, which, however distasteful it may be to 
our feelings, and in a certain sense unfair, has its use. He 
looks on the subject from without, and writes the history of 
Christianity in a critical and judicial attitude, which is as though 
it were apart from the society of whose fate he treats. 

Hence the subject is not treated as ecclesiastical history usually 
is. It deals much more largely with the general history of the 
times; and endeavours to represent persons and events, not as 
viewed by the members of the Church themselves, but as seen 
by the world. Prevalent faults and evils are put prominently 
in view; sometimes—as it would seem for the sake of giving 
weight to the view less generally received—too prominently. 
But this mode of treatment has its advantages, if it be kept 
in mind that it is only a view of one side of the subject. e 
need to have such a view presented to us. 

Ecclesiastical history, generally speaking, is exclusively eccle- 
siastical. It is treated as a special me of history, like the 
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history of an order or philosophy; it treats of the Christian 
society and its fortunes, and of other things only in relation to it. 
But for a true understanding of this history itself—still more for 
enabling us to apply it to our own use—the Church must be 
viewed in its relation to the world, and as involved in the world’s 
history. The Church does not simply pass through the world 
as a disembodied spirit not of the world; it acts on the world, 
and is acted on by the world. The individual members of which 
it consists are drawn into it from the mass of mankind, and 
however they may be moulded by the influence of the Divine 
Spirit and the truth, which constitute the Church’s life, they are 
still in their measure of the world. The prevalent character of 
the nation or the age—political changes, revolutions in philo- 
sophy, affecting the modes of thought and expression—all have 
their influence on the Church; and must be known if we would 
attain a true view of its history. Still more, if we are to derive 
advantage in our own time from the history of the past, we 
must know the Church of former ages, in circumstances corre- 
sponding to those of the Church of our own days; that is, as in 
the world, and implicated in the world’s doings. One cause of 
the great mistakes that arise in the study of the lives of holy 
men, or of the history of the Church as a whole, is this—that the 
saint is portrayed in his holiness. The defects, the weaknesses, 
the failings, in which he was like ourselves, are not brought out. 
We behold the all but perfect exemplar, a model for our imita- 
tion, indeed, raising us up to noble aspirations, but not affording 
us the support of knowing that he is like ourselves, that like 
ourselves he had to struggle against faults, and had, after all, 
defects clinging to him. Still less are we shown the process 
through which he attained his excellence. We see the perfected 
work before us; and have ourselves to work on the unformed 
block of material, without guidance, or direction, or experience, 
in the slow and difficult process by which the effect is to be 
produced. 

So as respects the past ages of the Church. Viewed in the 
distance, and in the associations attaching to antiquity, what is 
harsh, and what, if present, would be overwhelmingly evil, is lost 
sight of. Evils and scandals that seemed intolerable, difficulties 
that were apparently insuperable —trials, disappointments, 
reverses, are not perceived. We read of the Church; of its unity 
and consistency in doctrine; its victories over the world; its 
exalted saints; the purity, and holiness, and love of its members. 
We do not see the dark side. Misunderstandings, disputes, 
quarrels, even among good men—all that form the occasions of 
our own special trials and difficulties—the being thwarted in 
their endeavours when they are seeking to do good, and sacri- 

ficing their lives to that end; long labours undergone in attaining 
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their ends, disappointments cmertes by the way, and disap- 
pointments coming at the last; life-long struggles, mutual 
distrust, misrepresentation of conduct, and imputation of bad 
motives:—the same troubles which are now the lot of those 
who are willing to leave the calm and too often the selfish 
quiet of doing only their own work, for the service of God and 
His truth, have been the portion of good men in all times. 

But most of all, and most dangerously, are we deceived when 
we frame to ourselves an ideal of what the Church of Christ should 
be—drawing out an image of perfection which never has been, 
and never is to be, actually realized. Such an ideal is useful if 
it be set before us as a model towards the attaining and carry- 
ing out of which our endeavours should be directed. It is a 
mistake if we expect ever actually to see it realized, and still 
more, if, because it is not realized, we relax our energies, or 
acquiesce in a lower state of things, or despond of doing any- 
thing because we cannot do everything, or suppose that a church 
is not a true church because it does not come up to this ideal. 
Such an error was that of the Montanists, the Donatists, the 
various sects which, in the Middle Ages, aimed at purity by 
severing themselves from the Church. In our own days it leads 
persons to listen to the claims of Irvingism, or to go over 
to Rome, or altogether to give up the belief in the Church as 
a visible Divine institution. 

In the great majority of instances among ourselves these 
errors have clearly arisen from indulging in the dream of find- 
ing this ideal perfection of the Church actually realized. The 
reaction produces a feeling of dissatisfaction with what is actual, 
and a starting aside, or starting back, into some form of error. 

One of the best remedies for this evil is to make oneself 
acquainted with the state of the Church as it really did exist at 
any, even at the brightest, periods of its course, A thoughtful 
study of the Acts of the Apostles or the Epistles of S. Paul, anda 
realizing the actual condition of the Church in those days, would 
show us much in this way. And hence it follows that to a right- 
minded man the study of a history which gives (suppose it) 
too unfavourable a view of the Church of past times, may 
prove useful; just as moralists recommend us to make use of 
calumnies as hints, to aid in discovering our own faults. 

When an author brings out the faults of great men—when he 
seems to us not to entertain a just view of their characters—not to 
understand them—when he shows that they were not understood 
by those of their own time—he is but exhibiting that which is 
the common lot of all; specially of all who rise above the 
ordinary every-day line of principle and conduct, and are not 
understood because they are not actuated by the principles that 
sway the minds of the masses. 
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Now the view which Dr. Milman takes of the history of 
Christianity in the world—as it leads generally to fairness in the 
statement of facts, and impartiality as well as calmness in depict- 
ing the opinions and characters of the Christians of former ages, 
does also somewhat disqualify him from entering into their 
characters, and realizing the principles that were at work; and 
gives to his generally impartial mind some bias against those 
who were earnest in their day in maintaining religious truth, and 
opposing the practices and principles of the world. 

The view we refer to is that respecting the modification of 
Christianity by the habits of mind and thought—the civiliza- 
tion, information, and intellectual advancement—of the age or 
country in which it exists. He regards it as so modified that 
the religion is the fruit of the spirit of the age, and is exactly 
adapted to the age. Hence certain opinions and practices belong 
to each age, and any other would be out of place in it. It would 
seem, indeed, as if there were no truth, and that what each age 
troweth is truth to that age. That there is some truth—some- 
thing which constitutes Christianty, simply as such—somethiny 
which lives in and through all these variations, the author 
certainly holds ; but what it is—how much of what we consider 
properly Christianity is included in it—he does not state expli- 
citly. He considers the three great forms of Christianity to be 
the Greek, the Latin, and that which began at the Reformation, 
Teutonic Christianity ; and draws out the characteristics of 
each form, and contrasts them with each other, at the opening 
of his work :— 


‘Greek Christianity could not be but affected, both in its doctrinal pro- 
gress and in its polity, by its Greek origin. Among the Greeks had been 
for centuries agitated all those primary questions which lie at the bottom of 
all religions :—the formation of the worlds—the existence and nature of the 
Deity—the origin and cause of evil, though this seems to have been studied 
even with stronger predilection in the trans-Euphratic East. Hence Greek 
Christianity was insatiably inquisitive, speculative. Confident in the inex- 
haustible copiousness and fine precision of its language, it endured no 
limitation to its curious investigations, As each great question was settled 
or worn out, it was still ready to propose new ones, It began with the 
Divinity of Christ (still earlier perhaps with some of the Gnostic Cosmo- 
gonical, or Theophanic theories), so onward to the Trinity; it expired, or 
at least drew near its end, as the religion of the Roman East, discussing 
the Divine Light on Mount Tabor. 

‘In their polity the Grecian Churches were a federation of republics, as 
were the settlements of the Jews. But they were founded on a religious, 
not on a national basis; external to, yet in their boundaries, mostly in 
their aggregative system, following the old commonwealths, which still 
continued to subsist under the supremacy of the Roman Prefect or Procon- 
sul, and in later times the distribution of the Imperial dioceses. They were 
held together by common sympathies, common creeds, common sacred 
books, certain, as yet simple, but common rites, common usages of life, 
and an hierarchy everywhere, in theory at least, of the same power and 
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influence. They admitted the Christians of other places by some esta- 
blished sign, or by recommendatory letters. They were often bound 
together by mutual charitable subventions. Still each was an absolutely 
independent community. The Roman East, including Greece, had no capi- 
tal. The old kingdoms might respect the traditionary greatness of some 
city, which had been the abode of their kings, or which was the seat of a 
central provincial government: other cities, from their wealth and popu- 
lation, may have assumed a superior rank, Antioch in Syria, Alexandria in 
Egypt, Ephesus in Asia Minor, But though churches known or reputed to 
have been founded by Apostles might be looked on with peculiar respect, 
there was as yet no subordination, no supremacy; their federal union was 
a voluntary association. Whether the internal constitution had become 
more or less rapidly or completely monarchical ; whether the Bishop had 
risen to a greater or less height above his co-Presbyters, the whole epi- 
scopal order, the representatives of each church, were on the same level. 
The Metropolitan, and afterwards the Patriarchal dignity, was of later 
growth. Jerusalem, which might naturally have aspired to the rank of the 
Christian capital, at least of the East, had been destroyed, and remained 
desolate for many years: it assumed only at a later period (at one time it 
was subject to Czsarea) even the Patriarchal rank. 

‘ But at the extinction of Paganism, Greek, or as it may now be called in 
opposition to the West, Eastern Christianity, had almost ceased to be 
aggressive or creative. Except the contested conversion of the Bulgarians, 
later of the Russians, and a few wild tribes, it achieved no conquests. The 
Nestorians alone, driven into exile by cruel persecutions, formed settle- 
ments, and propagated their own form of Christianity in Persia, India, 
perhaps in still more distant lands, The Eastern Church never recovered 
the ground which it had lost before the revived Magianism of the Sassanian 
kings of Persia; and it was compelled to retire within still narrowing 
bounds before triumphant Mohammedanism. The Greek hierarchy had 
now lost their unity of action, The great Patriarchates, which by this 
time had been formed on the authority of Councils, were involved in per- 
petual strife, or were contested by rival bishops, till three of them, Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, sank into administrators of a tolerated religion 
under the Mohammedan dominion. ‘The Bishop of Constantinople was the 
passive victim, the humble slave, or the factious adversary of the Byzantine 
Emperor: rarely exercised a lofty moral control upon his despotism. ‘The 
lower clergy, whatever their more secret beneficent or sanctifying workings 
on society, had sufficient power, wealth, rank, to tempt ambition, or to 
degrade to intrigue; not enough to command the public mind for any great 
salutary purpose, to repress the inveterate immorality of an effete age; to 
male jarring interests, to mould together hostile races : in general they 
ruled, where they did rule, by the superstitious fears, rather than by the 
reverence and attachment of a grateful people. They sank downward into 
the common ignorance, and yielded to that worst barbarism—a worn out 
civilization. Monasticism withdrew a great number of those who might 
have been energetic and useful citizens into barren seclusion, and religious 
indolence ; but except where the monks formed themselves, as they fre- 
quently did, into fierce political or polemic factions, they had little effect on 
the condition of society. They stood aloof {rom the world, the anchorites 
in their desert wildernesses, the monks, in their jealously barred convents ; 
and secure, as they supposed, of their own salvation, left the rest of man- 
kind to inevitable perdition. 

‘Greek theology still maintained its speculative tendency; it went on 
defining with still more exquisite subtlety the Godhead and the nature of 
Christ; the interminable controversy still lengthened out, and cast forth 
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sect after sect from the enfeebled community. -The-great Greek writers, 
Athanasius, Basil, the Gregories, had passed away, and left only unworthy 
successors; the splendid public eloquence had expired on the lips of Chry- 
sostom, ‘There was no writer who laid strong hold on the imagination or 
reason of men, except the author of that extraordinary book, ascribed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite, of which perhaps the remote influence was 
greater in the West than in the Byzantine empire. John of Damascus, the 
powerful adversary of Iconoclasm, is a splendid exception, not merely on 
account of the polemic vigour shown in that controversy, but as a theo- 
logian doubtless the ablest of his late age. The Greek language gradually, 
but slowly, degenerated; at length, but not entirely till after the fall of 
Constantinople, it broke up into barbarous dialects; but it gave birth by 
fusion with foreign tongues to no new language productive of noble poetry, 
of oratory, or philosophy. A rude and premature reformation, that of 
Iconoclasm, attempted to overthrow the established traditionary faith, but 
offered nothing to supply its place, which could either enlighten the mind 
or enthral the religious affections: it destroyed the images, but it did not 
reveal the Original Deity, or the Christ in his pure and essential spiritu- 
ality. Greek Christianity remained however, and still remains, a separate 
and peculiar form of faith; it repudiated all the attempts of the feebler 
sovereigns of the East to barter its independence for succour against the 
formidable Turks: it is still the religion of revived Greece, and of the vast 
Russian empire. 

‘Latin Christianity, on the other hand, seemed endowed with an inex- 
haustible principle of expanding life. No sooner had the Northern tribes 
entered within its magic circle, than they submitted to its yoke: and, not 
content with thus conquering its conquerors, it was constantly pushing 
forward its own frontier, and advancing into the strongholds of Northern 
Paganism. Gradually it became a monarchy, with all the power of a con- 
centrated dominion, The clergy assumed an absolute despotism over the 
mind of man: not satisfied with ruling princes and kings, themselves 
became princes and kings. ‘Their organization was coincident with the 
bounds of Christendom; they were a second universal magistracy, exer- 
cising always equal, asserting, and for a long period possessing, superior 
power to the civil government. They had their own jurisprudence—the 
canon law—co-ordinate with and of equal authority with the Roman or 
the various national codes, only with penalties infinitely more terrific, 
almost arbitrarily administered, and admitting no exception, not even that 
of the greatest temporal sovereign. Western Monasticism, in its general 
character, was not the barren, idly laborious or dreamy quietude of the 
East. It was industrious and productive: it settled colonies, preserved 
arts and letters, built splendid edifices, fertilized deserts. If it rent from 
the world the most powerful minds, having trained them by its stern disci- 
pline, it sent them back to rule the world. It continually, as it were, 
renewed its youth, and kept up a constant infusion of vigorous life, now 
quickening into enthusiasm, now darkening into fanaticism ; and by its 
perpetual rivalry, stimulating the zeal, or supplying the deficiencies of the 
secular clergy. In successive ages it adapted itself to the state of the 
human mind. At first a missionary to barbarous nations, it built abbeys, 
hewed down forests, cultivated swamps, enclosed domains, retrieved or won 
for civilization tracts which had fallen to waste or had never known culture. 
With St. Dominic it turned its missionary zeal upon Christianity itself, and 
spread as a preaching order throughout Christendom; with St. Francis it 
became even more popular, and lowered itself to the very humblest of man- 
kind. In Jesuitism it made a last effort to govern mankind by an incorpo- 
rated caste. But Jesuitism found it necessary to reject many of the pecu- 
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liarities of Monasticism : it made itself secular to overcome the world. But 
the compromise could not endure, Over the Indians of South America 
alone, but for the force of circumstances, it might have been lasting. In 
Eastern India it became a kind of Christian Paganism: in Europe a moral 
and religious Rationalism, fatal both to morals and to religion, 

‘ Throughout this period, then, of at least ten centuries, Latin Christianity 
was the religion of the Western nations of Europe: Latin the religious 
language; the Latin translation of the Scriptures the religious code of 
mankind. Latin theology was alone inexhaustibly prolific, and held wide 
and unshaken authority. On most speculative tenets this theology had 
left to Greek controversialists to argue out the endless transcendental 
questions of religion, and contented itself with resolutely embracing the 
results, which she fixed in her inflexible theory of doctrine. The 
only controversy which violently disturbed the Western Church was 
the practical one, on which the East looked almost with indifference, 
the origin and motive principle of human action—grace and free will. 
This, from Augustine to Luther and Jansenius, was the interminable, 
still reviving problem. Latin Christian literature, like Greek, might have 
seemed already to have passed its meridian after Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Ambrose, and, high above all, Augustine. The age of true Latin poetry, 
no doubt, had long been over; the imaginative in Christianity could only 
find its expression to some extent in the legend and in the ritual; but, 
except in a very few hymns, it was not till out of the wedlock of Latin with 
the Northern tongues, not till after new languages had been born in the 
freshness of youth, that there were great Christian poets: poets not merely 
writing on religious subjects, but instinct with the religious life of Chris- 
tianity— Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Shakspeare, Milton, Calderon, Schiller, 
But not merely did Latin theology expand into another vast and teeming 
period, that of the Schoolmen, culminating in Aquinas; but Latin being the 
common language, the clergy the only learned body throughout Europe, 
it was that of law, in both its branches; of science, of philosophy, even of 
history; of letters; in short, of civilization. Latin Christianity, when her 
time was come, had her great era of art, not only as the preserver of the 
traditions of Greek and Roman skill in architecture, and some of the 
technical operations in sculpture and painting, but original and creative. 
It was art comprehending architecture, painting, sculpture, and music, 
Christian in its fullest sense, as devoted entirely to Christian uses, expres- 
sive of Christian sentiments, arising out of and kindling in congenial 
spirits Christian thought and feeling. 

‘ The characteristic of Latin Christianity was that of the old Latin world— 
a firm and even obstinate adherence to legal form, whether of traditionary 
usage or written statute; the strong assertion of, and the severe subordina- 
tion to authority. Its wildest and most eccentric fanaticism, for the most 
part, and for many centuries, respected external unity. It was the Roman 
empire, again extended over Europe by an universal code and a provincial 
government; by an hierarchy of religious preetors or proconsuls, and a 
host of inferior officers, each in strict aah ee sn to those immediately 
above them, and gradually descending to the very lowest ranks of society : 
the whole with a certain degree of freedom of action, but a constrained and 
limited freedom, and with an appeal to the spiritual Cesar in the last 
resort, 

‘ Latin Christianity maintained its unshaken dominion until, what I ven- 
ture to call, Teutonic Christianity, aided by the invention of paper and 
of printing, asserted its independence, threw off the great mass of tradi- 
tionary religion, and out of the Bible summoned forth a more simple faith, 
which seized at once on the reason, on the conscience, and on the passions 
of men. This faith, with a less perfectly organized outward system, has 
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exercised a more profound moral control, through the sense of strictly per- 
sonal responsibility. Christianity became a vast influence working irregu- 
larly on Individual minds, rather than a great social system, coerced by a 
central supremacy, by an all-embracing spiritual control, and held together 
by rigid usage, or by outward signs of common citizenship. Its multipli- 
city and variety, rather than its unity, was the manifestation of its life; or 
rather its unity lay deeper in its being, and consisted more in intellectual 
sympathies, in affinities of thought and feeling, of principles and motives, 
in a more remote or rather untraceable kindred through the common 
Father and common Saviour. Ceremonial uniformity seemed to retire into 
subordinate importance and estimation. Books gradually became, as far 
as the instruction of the human race, a co-ordinate priesthood. No longer 
rare, costly, inaccessible, or unintelligible, they descended to classes 
which they had never before approached. “| «~ or argument, instead 
of expiring on the ears of an entranced but limited auditory, addressed 
mankind at large, flew through kingdoms, crossed seas, perpetuated and 
promulgated themselves to an incalculable extent. Individual men could 
not but be working out in their own studies, in their own chambers, in 
their own minds, the great problems of faith. The primal records of Chris- 
tianity, in a narrow compass, passed into all the vernacular languages of 
the world, where they could not be followed by the vast, scattered, and 
ambiguous volumes of tradition. The clergy became less and less a sepa- 
rate body (the awakened conscience of men refused to be content with 
vicarious religion through them); they ceased to be the sole arbiters of 
man’s destiny in another life: they sank back into society, to be distin- 
guished only as the models and promoters of moral and religious virtue, 
and so of order, happiness, peace, and the hope of immortality. They derived 
their influence less some a traditionary divine commission, or vested autho- 
rity, than from their individual virtue, knowledge, and earnest, if less 
authoritative, inculcation of divine truth. Monasticism was rejected as alien 
to the primal religion of the Gospel; the family life, the life of the Chris- 
tian family, resumed its place as the highest state of Christian grace and 
perfection. 

‘This progressive development of Christianity seems the inevitable con- 
sequence of man’s progress in knowledge, and in the more general dissemi- 
nation of that knowledge. Human thought is almost compelled to assert, 
and cannot help asserting, its original freedom. And as that progress is 
manifestly a law of human nature, proceeding from the divine Author of 
our being, this self-adaptation of the one true religion to that progress 
must have the divine sanction, and may be supposed, without presumption, 
to have been contemplated in the counsels of Infinite Wisdom.’—Vol., i. 
pp. 2—10. 


The following note shows how far the author would allow 
the name of Christianity to extend :— 


‘It is obvious that I use Christianity, and indeed Teutonic Christianity, 
in its most comprehensive significance, from national episcopal churches, 
like that of England, which aspires to maintain the doctrines and organiza- 
tion of the apostolic, or immediately post-apostolic ages, onward to that 
dubious and undefinable verge where Christianity melts into a high moral 
theism, a faith which would expand to purer spirituality with less distinct 
dogmatic system; or that which would hardly call itself more than a 
Christian philosophy, a religious Rationalism. 1 presume not, neither is it 
the office of the historian, to limit the blessings of our religion either in this 
world or the world to come; “there is One who will know his own.” As an 
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historian I can disfranchise none who claim, even on the “ee grounds, 
the privileges and hopes of Christianity: repudiate none who do not place 
themselves without the pale of believers and worshippers of Christ, or of 
God through Christ.’—Vol. i. p. 9, note. 


In other words, the Teutonic element eliminates the Chris- 
tian. It is quite true that as is the spirit of each age and race, 
such is the spirit of the religion that prevails; whether it be in 
its conformity to the general tendencies of the time, or in its 
opposition to it. The relaxed effeminacy of the Byzantine 
Empire, had, as its opposing principle, the severity of Stylites. 
But it is plain that we may conceive the spirit of the age in- 
fluencing its Christianity so much as to make it cease to be in 
any true sense Christianity at all. And, short of this, it 
may modify it so as to make it widely different from true 
Christianity. This ‘ Christianity’ of an age or country is the 
‘ Christianity ’ of the many, though influencing in some degree, 
probably, all that are within its sphere. 

Yet we must observe that the features of this ‘ Christianity ’ 
are, generally speaking, exaggerations of points that are really 
portions of the Christian system: and that the very existence 
of the exaggeration implies the preexistence of that of which it 
is an exaggeration ; ¢.g. The sacerdotal principle may be exag- 
gerated in Latin Christianity, yet the principle itself be an 
original part of the Christian scheme. Penanr ages ran into 
excesses and absurdities in asceticism; but the ascetic principle 
itself is an element of the religion as taught and practised by 
our Lord and His Apostles. 

There is something which constitutes Christianity absolutely. 
There are facts and doctrines which form its essence ; facts which 
occurred and are recorded as the basis of its visible and historical 
manifestation—doctrines which were taught by those who 
founded it as constituting that faith which made persons to be 
Christians—which made them truly such, in opposition alike 
(to take the earliest period) to those who rejected the name, and 
therein the facts, and to those who, while they assumed the name, 
rejected the faith, or explained or mysticised away the facts: and 
these were numerous, almost within the lifetime of the first 
preachers of the religion, and were regarded by them as Chris- 
tians, ‘falsely so called.’ This body of facts and doctrines, which 
has a being and reality, independently of its being received and 
believed—independently of the particular minds in which it 
exists subjectively —when so received is modified in some 
degree by the spirit of him who receives it, still more by the 
spirit of the classes, or ages, or nations, in which it exists. But 
it is never to be forgotten that it has its own independent truth, 
and that it is in virtue of this, its absolute character, that it 
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continually manifests its own distinctness, and vindicates its 
authority, as something separate from, and above the opinions 
and tastes, and views of men. How many a case is there in 
which the Christianity of the individual (for we shall find in the 
man the epitome of the Church) is so modified by his own 
habitual view of its doctrines and rules, that it becomes an 
easy sort of religion, losing all its own bright characteristics, till 
some wrench of mind—some sudden overwhelming affliction— 
the perception of the truth put in some striking way—dispels 
his dreams, and Christianity as it really is stands before him in 
its evidence and reality, and claims and receives submission. 
So it is with the ages of the world. Analyse each age indeed— 
pass from the rough and general view of the world of any time, 
to the numberless portions of which it consists, and which have 
each their own ‘Christianity,’ the Christianity, say—for we do 
not use Dean Milman unfairly in so illustrating the principle 
on which he applies the term Teutonic Christianity to ‘ a high 
moral Theism’—the Christianity of those classes of people who 
live by dishonest arts, of the London poor, of men deeply 
immersed in commerce, of ‘men about town,’ of men of science 
and literature, of ecclesiastics, of women; each of these on a small 
scale is a ‘Christianity.’ So you have Wesleyan Christianity, 
Quaker Christianity, Presbyterian, Anglican, Roman Chris- 
tianity: each has a tone, a savour of its own. Pass from these 
to the Christianity of a country. You find that each has its 
characteristics. English Christianity (if we can imagine it 
abstracted from our numerous forms) would have marks that 
distinguish it from German or French Christianity. French and 
Spanish Christianity would be contrasted. So, in earlier ages, 
we may distinguish a special tone and mode of viewing Christian 
truth in the African, Alexandrian, Syrian Churches; and in 
each class or school within the scope of the Christian name. 
So again each age, say of Latin Christianity, has its own cha- 
racteristics—the earlier times of Augustine and Ambrose, the 
Middle Age, the modern. It is the delight of one whose theory 
or whose work leads him that way to dwell on these points of 
contrast, to depict each strongly in its own characteristics, until 
they come to appear as so many different religions. 

Yet Christian truth—in its independent, absolute form, as 
it exists free from the conceptions of men—meaning by Chris- 
tian truth the facts, the doctrines, the morality, all that was 
done and taught by the original Founder of our religion—has 
a life and power which it has continually shown, in that it is 
itself the life of all that is Christian in these varying forms, 
and is continually counteracting those tendencies in them which 
are different from itself, and from time to time rising up, as 
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it were, and casting them out. What are those revivals of 
religion which, from age to age, have, with might irresistible, 
reversed the whole mass of popular religionism, immediately 
influencing the few, and ultimately making the tone of the Chris- 
tianity that prevails in a country different from what it was? 
What truths of faith and practice there are which had been 
overlooked, or viewed amiss, by the spirit of the age; which 
vindicate their own independent being and power, by revo- 
lutionising that which seemed to have occupied their place ! 
Our own days and our own Church have witnessed the beginning 
of such a change; who knows what may be its end? 

The tendency of such a view as Dr. Milman’s is to lead us to 
lose sight of an absolute Christianity; and the process by which 
this is to be counteracted is, by observing the substantial identity 
of Church Christianity at least, in all ages and all branches of 
the Church. As on the one hand, the unity of the Christian 
faith has been preserved, amongst other human instrumen- 
talities, by the influence of different portions of the Church 
mutually checking each other—each of which, left alone, might 
have aberrated beyond the limits of truth; but which, acting on 
each other, as members of one Catholic Church, have steadied 
the whole—so is the unity of faith which is found in Christians 
of different ages, races, circumstances, the simplest evidence of 
the oneness of the religion—the proof that there is a truth of 
the Gospel independent of opinion, to which all these bear their 
testimony. Just as we argue the reality of moral truth, by 
finding a oneness in it underlying all the varied colouring of 
individual or class peculiarities, so—besides that distinct and 
most certain evidence which we derive from the written records 
of the first founders of our religion, and the historical testimony 
to the truths which they taught—we argue it from this unity 
underlying the variations. And this is to be judged of, not by 
extracts selected to maintain a theory—designed to exhibit the 
points of contrast between one age and another, or one writer 
and another—but by that which forms the body and substance 
of their writings—the very texture, as it were, of which they 
are composed. Let any one read the sermons of Chrysostom, 
or Gregory, or Bernard; he will find in them not only full as 
much identity of tone as, but a greater identity than, he will 
find in the productions of different schools of divines in the 
Church of England. 

We have touched on these points, because there is a great 
danger of overrating the influence of local or temporary influ- 
ences in modifying the faith. The subject is, however, far too ex- 
tensive, and goes too deep, to be at all adequately treated here. 

It is, however, the favourite view of the writer of this History, 
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that the doctrines held in each period are a modification of 
opinions belonging to, and influenced by, those various causes 
peculiar to the time, such as race, intelligence, general culture, 
national character, which modify other =. The effect, on 
the whole, is a greater impartiality in the representation of the 
views and temper that prevailed in past ages than we usually 
meet with. eis neither a panegyrist of the Ages of Faith, nor 
yet interested in exhibiting the marks of Antichrist. He looks on 
calmly at the phenomena which discover themselves, and por- 
trays them fairly. He has no temptation to do otherwise. 
They are to him phases of human sentiment appropriate to that 
age, which an historian would endeavour to depict as faithfully 
as the literature or the dress of the same period. Those who 
regard the doctrinal decisions of the Church as of present autho- 
rity, or are interested from controversial causes in thinking the 
Christians of those days better or worse than they were, are 
under a temptation to bend the facts to suit their own theory. 
But the author of this work has no such temptation: he looks 
calmly on; he regards contests about doctrines as quarrels 
about words or unimportant niceties; he delights to represent 
the opinions generally received as characteristic pictures of the 
life of those times. ead, for instance, the following passage, 
in which the history of the disputes on the Eucharist is intro- 
duced :— 


‘This Sacrament—the Eucharist—from the earliest times had with- 
drawn into the most profound mystery; it had been guarded with the 
most solemn reverence, shrouded in the most impressive ceremonial, It 
had become as it were the Holy of Holies of the religion, in which the 
presence of the Godhead was only the more solemn from the surrounding 
darkness, That Presence had as yet been unapproached by profane and 
searching controversy, had been undefined by canon, neither agitated 
before Council, nor determined by Pope. During all these centuries no 
language had been thought too strong to express the overpowering awe 
and reverence of the worshippers. The oratory of the pulpit and the 
hortatory treatise had indulged freely in the boldest images; the innate 
poetry of the faith had worked those images into realities. Christ's real 
Presence was in some indescribable manner in the Eucharist; but under 
the notion of the real Presence might meet conceptions the most dissimilar, 
ranging from the most subtle spiritualism to the most gross materialism ; 
that of those whose faith would be as profoundly moved by the commemo- 
rative symbols, which brought back upon the memory in the most vivid 
reality the one sacrifice upon the cross; as that of the vulgar, to whom 
the more material the more impressive the notion, to whom the sacred 
elements would be what the fetiche is to the savage. 

‘Between these two extremes would be the great multitude of believers, 
who would contemplate the whole subject with remote and reverential 
awe. To these the attempt at the scrutiny, or even the comprehension of 
the mystery, would appear the height of profane presumption; yet their 
intuitive apprehension would shrink on the one hand from refining the holy 
bread and wine into mere symbols, on the other from that transubstantia- 
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tion which could not but expose the actual Godhead to all the accidents to 
which those elements, not now merely corporeal, and with all the qualities 
of the human flesh and blood, but actually deified, might be subject. It 
was the fatal term Transubstantiation, first used by Paschasius Radbert, 
a monk of Corvey, which startled some of the more reflective minds; 
according to this term the elements ceased entirely to be what they still 
seemed to be to the outward senses. The substance of the bread and wine 
was actually annihilated—nothing existed but the body and blood of the 
Redeemer, the body and blood of the Redeemer resuscitated in the flesh, 
yet to which belonged the ubiquity, the eternity of the divine nature.’— 
Vol. iii, pp. 20—22. 

In the same way he regards monks and self-denying mission- 
aries as a part of the age; and whilst he has no mercy on Eastern 
Monachism, and, in treating of it, loses the gift of sympathy, 
and the power, as it seems, of entering into the spirit which 
really prompted men to lives of self-denial—real, indeed, how- 
ever exaggerated—he finds in Western Monachism a power and 
energy—a real influence exercised over the world and a turn 
given to its affairs—a nobleness and heroism in the characters 
of individual members of the class, which awakens his admira- 
tion, and calls forth some of his most eloquent descriptions. 

Still Dr. Milman dislikes these ascetics, That is very plain. 
And he dislikes those who did not think that Christian truths 
were modes of sentiment, or the distinctions of truth and error 
minute verbal differences. Men who sacrificed quiet, home, the 
regard of friends, the satisfactions of life, nay, life itself, to main- 
tain or propagate a doctrine, cannot be understood by one who 
thinks doctrines phases of opinion. They seem mere hinderers 
of the natural progress of things, or violent anticipators of it. 

And yet whatever theorists may say of the natural eae 
of opinion or of social changes—for the two cases are parallel— 
supposing that, upon their own showing, states go through a 
series of changes, and that the general progress or decline of 
thought and reason produces a corresponding change in the 
religious opinions entertained—very little consideration shows 
us that it still depends, humanly speaking, on individual 
energy, whether the current i. made to flow in one direction or 
another, and that doctrines influence the temper of a people just 
as much as their temper influences the doctrine. Will any one 
maintain that it was unimportant to the Church’s temper 
whether the Catholic or the Arian doctrine was established in 
the fourth century? Or that there was any such sympathy 
of national character with one set of opinions rather than the 
other, as that France might not have had the Huguenot as the 
established religion instead of the Catholic? and would France 
in that case have been what France is now? or Ireland, had 
it been Protestant; or Scotland, had it been Catholic? Indi- 
vidual men are the instruments by which great changes are 
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carried out, or great truths maintained, whether in politics or 
religion. They give a direction to the current, and it flows 
on steadily in the course on which they have started it ; whether 
it be that they are the foremost in effecting those changes 
which the times require, or in withstanding the evil spirit 
which rules their age. For the great man has to oppose his 
age, though in after times he seems to lead it. Athanasius, 
Augustine, Anselm, Bernard—all had lives of contention. 
We say this, because the practical inference from the notion of 
the doctrines belonging to the age is, that you may sit at home, 
leave such matters alone, and they will shape themselves aright ; 
and that the spirit of the age, whatever that may be, must 
prevail; and that those who have, in past or present times, 
taken the course of energetically maintaining the truth, are 
‘troublers of Israel.’ 

Our theorists cannot enter into the minds of such men, or 
appreciate them. If there are manifest faults of character in 
any one, his earnestness for religious doctrine is at once con- 
demned as a mere excuse for personal quarrels or party aggran- 
disement; and, as in 8. Cyril of Alexandria, no language of 
reproach appears too stern. If the character be otherwise good, 
this feature, with all allied to it, is regarded as a flaw—the child 
and parent of evil. Bernard’s sanctity is suspected when he 
opposes Abelard; and candour—the disposition not to judge 
unfavourably without manifest cause—is suspended in his case. 

The same persons, when treating of religious wars as a phase 
of a certain age, and so more favourably than ordinary historians, 
yet seem not to perceive that it is war itself which is evil; and 
that war for revenge, or ambition, or liberty, or to gain or protect 
commercial advantages—however it may be necessary from the 
present condition of mankind—is quite as unjustifiable as war 
undertaken for the protection of religious privileges or securing 
the profession of Christianity. The example of the primitive 
Christians, in not taking up arms for their own defence or 
security, should be followed consistently. The impartiality, or 
adiaphoru, of the Dean, makes him, in these respects, hard on 
those who, as he thinks, lay too great a stress on differences. 

So again, we conceive, he fails entirely in doing justice to 
the characters of those great men who stood forward—few in 
number, but devoted in zeal, and deeply rooted in conviction— 
to deliver the Church in the twelfth century from the secularity 
and utter corruption into which it had fallen—to introduce a 
moral reformation, and to secure that reformation according to 
the best of their judgment, by giving the Church the power of 
self-government. 

Can any one who has contemplated the deep abyss of degra- 
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dation into which the papacy had fallen in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries—when the salt had lost its savour, as it might 
seem, irrecoverably,—when, according to the language of the 
time, it was felt and deplored that Christ was asleep in the ship 
—and when the Church was just being sunk into and identified 
with the world, a world of vice, violence, and iniquity—not 
admire the band of resolute reformers who raised it from its 
low estate, and presented it, conspicuous in the piety and 
earnestness of its saints, and the devotion which pervaded the 
whole Christian body? Is there not a great work here, at 
which we might well turn aside, and see what has been done? 

We select this instance, because it is a very marked one 
in the history of Latin Christianity. It is, perhaps, the very 
turning-point of its existence, and it is one which it seems to us 
the author of these volumes has very inadequately depicted. 

It will, however, be more in place to speak on this point after 
we have given some sketch of the History itself. 

Before doing that, we may refer to some minor arrangements, 
which assist materially in reading the History. 

The tables of contents of each volume supply the dates of 
the events. These become a kind of chronological analysis of 
the work. Then, at the commencement of each of the his- 
torical periods into which the work is divided, there is a table 
of contemporary chronology, where we have the lists and dates 
of the popes, the contemporary patriarchs, emperors, and kings. 
These tables compensate, in some measure, for the want of 
fulness in the details of the narrative. The margin, again, 
supplies the dates. In some respects, there has been negligence 
in the printing. In vol. ii. p. 250, and those which follow, we 
have in each page the dates 778, 778, 769, 779, 779. These 
ought to have been respectively 768, 769, throughout. 

There is also an inaccuracy often repeated, and of much more 
grave importance: the misplacing of the little letters that are 
intended to show the references to the notes, When a reader 
sees one of these, and looks down to the note, he naturally sup- 
poses that the reference there given is the authority for the 
statement in the text to which the letter is attached; but this 
is very often wrongly placed, and the reader is accordingly mis- 
led to suppose that an authority is given for a statement when 
it 1s not. 

We have seen numerous instances of this. We shall specify 
one, because we wish to notice the passage on other grounds. 

The election of Pope Damasus was disputed. As far as we 
can see, he was elected, but had not been consecrated, when a 
small minority of the clergy met and elected Ursinus or Ur- 
sicinus, and contrived to have him consecrated. Damasus and 
his party proceeded by violence to eject them from a church 
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which they were occupying. The tumult led to bloodshed, 
and very many of the party of Ursinus were killed. Ammianus 
Mareellinus states this generally. It is recorded by Jerome, 
Ruffinus, Socrates. But there is also an account of it in a 
memorial addressed to the Emperors some time after; to which 
is prefixed a preface, giving an account of the affair which is 
most unfavourable to Damasus; accusing him of various misde- 
meanours, and of having himself taken the most prominent part 
in the affray ; and this with a vehemence of expression, which 
ives the whole the character of a violent personal attack. This 
Ged discovered in MS. and printed. Its whole tone is such 
that one would not be disposed to give it any weight, even if there 
were no other account of the proceedings, nor other reason to 
suspect it of unfaithfulness. There is such reason, however, in 
the high esteem in which Damasus was held; in the fact that 
he belonged to the strict religious party of the time; that he 
was the friend of Jerome; that it was he who urged and 
encouraged .the new translation of the Scriptures; that he 
was something of a sacred poet; that Jerome deferred to him 
on points of authority, while he asked Jerome for explana- 
tions of Holy Scripture; that he was regarded as the pattern 
of orthodoxy, and that agreement with the faith of Damasus 
was the standard of right belief laid down by Theodosius. 
Especially he encouraged religious retirement, and abundant 
charities and holy life, among the Christians of Rome. That 
such a person should be the object of attack, that his character 
should be calumniated, and malignant reports circulated about 
him, would not be strange, even if there were no party reasons 
for it; and we should have thought that an historian, writing 
of that period, who had thought fit to mention these reports 
(which, of course, it may be necessary to do in order to give 
us a true view of the state of the Roman Church, of the evil 
as well as the good that was in it), ought to have put forward 
the slight grounds on which they are based, and their impro- 
bability, so clearly as not to leave any other impression on 
the reader’s mind. We think Dean Milman has not done this. 
He has stated the calumnies against Damasus and also those 
against Jerome, without mentioning that Jerome distinctly denied 
the charges; as who that at all appreciates his character could 
doubt that they were calumnies ? 

_ We will give the description from the History of Latin Chris- 
tianity :— 

‘On the death of Liberius, the factions, which had smouldered in secret, 
broke out again with fatal fury. The Pontificate of Damasus displays 
Christianity now not merely the dominant, it might almost seem the sole 
religion of Rome; and the Roman character is working as visibly into 


Christianity. he election to the Christian bishopric arrays the people in 
adverse factions; the government is appalled; churches become citadels, 
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are obstinately defended, furiously stormed; they are defiled with blood. 
Men fall in murderous warfare before the altar of the Prince of Peace. In 
one sense it might seem the reanimation of Rome to new life, ancient 
Rome is resuming her wonted but long-lost liberties. The iron hand of 
despotism, from the time of the last Triumvirate, or rather from the acces- 
sion of Augustus to the Empire, had compressed the unruly populace, 
which only occasionally dared to break out, on a change in the Imperial 
dynasty, to oppose, or be the victims of, the Praetorian soldiery. Now, how- 
ever, the Roman populace appears quickened by a new principle of free- 
dom; of freedom, if with some of its bold independence, with all its blind 
partisanship, its headstrong and stubborn ferocity. The great offices, 
which still perpetuated in name the ancient Republic, the Senatorship, 
Questorship, Consulate, are quietly transmitted according to the Imperial 
mandates, excite no popular commotion, nor even interest; for they are 
honorary titles, which confer neither influence, authority, nor wealth. Even 
the Prefecture of the city is accepted at the will of the Emperor, who 
rarely condescends to visit Rome. But the election to the bishopric is now 
not merely an affair of importance—/he affair of paramount importance it 
might seem,—in Rome; it is an event in the annals of the world. The 
heathen historian, on whose notice had already been forced the Athanasian 
controversy, Athanasius himself, the acts and the exile of Liberius, assigns 
the same place to the contested promotion of Damasus which Livy might 
to that of one of the great consuls, tribunes, or dictators. He interprets, 
as well as relates, the event :—“No wonder that for so magnificent a prize 
as the Bishopric of Rome, men should contest with the utmost eagerness 
and obstinacy. To be enriched by the lavish donations of the principal 
females of the city; to ride, splendidly attired, in a stately chariot; to sit at 
a profuse, luxuriant, more than imperial, table—these are the rewards of 
successful ambition.” The honest historian contrasts this pomp and luxury 
with the abstemiousness, the humility, the exemplary gentleness of the 
provincial prelates. Ammianus, ignorant or regardless as to the legitimacy 
of either election, arraigns both Damasus and his rival Ursicinus as equally 
guilty authors of the tumult. Of the Christian writers (and there are, 
singularly enough, contemporary witnesses, probably eye-witnesses, on 
each side), the one asserts the priority and legality of election in favour of 
Damasus, the other of Ursicinus; the one aggravates, the other extenuates 
the violence and slaughter. But that scenes occurred of frightful atrocity 
is beyond all doubt. So long and obstinate was the conflict, that Juventius, 
the Prefect of the city, finding his authority contemned, his forces unequal 
to keep the peace, retired into the neighbourhood of Rome. Churches 
were garrisoned, churches besieged, churches stormed and deluged with 
blood. In one day, relates Ammianus, above one hundred and thirty dead 
bodies were counted in the basilica of Sisinnius. The triumph of Damasus 
cannot relieve his memory from the sanction, the excitement, hardly from 
active participation in these deeds of blood. Nor did the contention cease 
with the first discomfiture and banishment of Ursicinus: he was more than 
once recalled, exiled, again set up as rival bishop, and re-exiled. Another 
frightful massacre took place in the church of St. Agnes. The Emperor 
was forced to have recourse to the character and firmness of the famous 
heathen Pretextatus, as successor to Juventius in the government of 
Rome, in order to put down with impartial severity these disastrous 
tumults. Some years elapsed before Damasus was in undisputed posses- 
sion of his see. 

‘ The strife between Damasus and Ursicinus was a prolongation or 
revival of that between Liberius and Felix, and so may have remotely 
7 = of the doctrinal conflict of Arianism and Trinitarianism.’—Vol.1, 
pp. 67—70. 
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We need cite no more; we will only observe here that Dr. 
Milman seems to be right in supposing that there was a contest 
between Arianism and Catholicity; but as he says before, at 
p. 65, that ‘ Bishop Felix, if not himself an Arian, did not 
scruple to communicate with Arians,’ we might be led to think, 
as the Preface to the ‘libel’ asserts, that the party of Felix had 
elected Damasus; whereas it is certain, from a passage in a 
letter of S. Jerome to Damasus, which the author has overlooked, 
that Ursinus was the Arian, Damasus the Catholic Bishop. His 
words are :—‘ Et si ita est, cur ab Ario parietibus separamur ; 
perfidia copulati? Jungatur cum Beatitudine tué Ursinus ; cum 
Ambrosio Auxentius.’ (Epist. xv. vol. i. p. 39. Ed. Vallars.) 
As Auxentius was the Arian anti-Bishop of Milan, so it would 
seem that Ursinus was the Arian anti-Pope of Rome. But, as 
the Dean says, in a note, p. 68, ‘ According to the Preface (is 
‘it quite certain that the Preface is of the same date?) to this 
‘ Libellus Precum, Damasus is supported by the party of Felix ; 


‘ he was the successor of Felix, the reputed Arian, Ursicinus of 


* Liberius.’ We think that the Preface is not of the same date 
as the Libellus—that it is written by a violent partisan, opposed 
to Damasus, and also opposed to the Arians; possibly by one 
of the Luciferians—that party in the Church who refused to 
join in the healing measures of Athanasius, or to communicate 
with those who received with returning Arianizers. Anyhow, 
it bears the marks of being a calumnious production. 

But the passage we are more concerned with occurs a little 
later. The Dean has been speaking of monasticism in Rome. 
Now, when asceticism is the supposed fruit of the spirit of the 
age—when it is the seemingly natural development of the reli- 
gious temper—it is viewed by him with condescending acqui- 
escence. But here we have asceticism springing up in the 
midst of that most luxurious, wealthy, pleasure-loving city, 
Rome; springing up under the sanction and encouragement 
of a few, a very few, great and earnest-minded men—of the 
very practical Athanasius, a man in whom good sense is as con- 
spicuous as sanctity; of Jerome, one of the most learned and 
able men of the time; of Damasus, the Bishop of the city, him- 
self a man of refined taste, and one that, as we have seen, thought 
it right to adopt great external splendour and style. The Dean 
considers this asceticism a development of the Roman character; 
it is Christian Stoicism. We would only observe that asce- 
ticism was so universal that it would be much more reason- 
able to attribute it to some common principle in human nature 
and in Christianity. 

‘ But the Roman character did not interwork into the general Chris- 
tianity alone, it embraced monastic Christianity, in all its extremest rigour, 
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its sternest asceticism, with the shme ardour and energy. Christian Stoicism 
could not but find its Catos; but it was principally among the females that 
the recoil seemed to take place from the utter shamelessness, the unspeak- 
able profligacy of the Imperial times to a severity of chastity, to a fanatic 
appreciation of virginity, as an angelic state, as a kind of religious aristo- 
cratical distinction, far above the regular virtues of the wife or the matron. 
Pope Damasus, though by no means indifferent to the splendour of his 
office, was the patron, as his secretary Jerome was the preacher of this 
powerful party; and between this party and the priesthood of Rome there 
was ey that hostility which has so constantly prevailed between the 
Regulars, the observants of monastic rule, and what were called in later 
times the secular clergy. The monastics inveighed against the worldly 
riches, pomp, and luxury of the clergy: the clergy looked with undisguised 
jealousy on the growing, irresistible influence of the monks, especially 
over the high-born females. Jerome hated, and was hated with the most 
cordial reciprocity. The austere Jerome was accused, unjustly no doubt, 
of more than spiritual intimacy with his distinguished converts; his 
enemies brought a charge of adultery against Pope Damasus himself.' ’— 
Vol. i. pp. 71, 72. 


On these last words there is the following note, the note-mark 
being attached to the word ‘ himself.’ 


‘iQuem in tantum matrone diligebant, ut matronarum auriscalpius dice- 
retur.—So says the preface to the hostile petition, the Libellus Precum, 
Apud Sirmond. i. p. 136,’—Vol. i. p. 72. 


Of course one would suppose that this charge was expressed 
in the words cited in the note, and was consequently a charge 
of habitual adultery, and was contained in the preface to the 
Hostile Petition. This is not an unimportant point. The writer 
of that preface evidently endeavoured to allege all he could 
against the character of Damasus. But he does not bring this 
charge. He does not insinuate it. He only accuses the Bishop 
—as any foul-mouthed slanderer now might accuse a holy man, 
who was the adviser and director of religious women—of mini- 
stering to the relief of their ‘ itching ears ;’ or, as we might say, 
tickling their ears. The word ‘ auriscalpius’ has no impure sense. 
Anastasius, writing two centuries later, says that Damasus was 
accused of adultery, and cleared by a council of forty-four 
bishops. Just so S. Athanasius was accused of murder, and 
produced the man alleged to have been murdered, as a living 
testimony to the falsity of the charge. But coming to us only 
on the authority of Anastasius, the whole statement is yery 
doubtful; and we think the author should have taken care not 
to allow any impression of the truth of these insinuations to 
remain. 

To return; great assistance in mastering the History may be 
derived from the portions into which the author has divided it ; 
each book corresponding to one of the divisions ; and the divisions 
themselves being based on the marked points in the progress 
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and development of the Latin Church, and the power of its 
Bishops. The three volumes already published bring that power 
up to the verge of its greatest external height, at the close of the 
twelfth century. But through what a series of wonderful change: 
did it arrive at that point! 

If there is one thing which strikes us more than any other in 
the History of Latin Christianity, it is the vitality of that 
system whose progress it depicts ; a vitality from which it not 
only withstands persecution, from heathen or heretical emperors, 
—continues as a barrier against invading tribes, living on 
while they, heretical and infidel, as well as barbarian, sweep 
over and almost sweep away the Churches, first of one part, 
then another, of Christendom—is tossed about by powerful 
emperors whose interests clash with those of the Church, or 
who would reform the Church, and masters and survives them 
—but what is more wonderful, springs up again after years of 
indifference and weakness, retains its hold on the world not- 
withstanding its gross corruptions, and when it might seem that 
the papacy itself had sunk into a depth of degradation from 
which it could not recover, yet under Pontiffs of a different 
character is again and again restored. eae Rome gained 
its hold on the world by slow and gradual advances. It had its 
reverses, and in early yon there were times when it was on the 
verge of extinction; when Porsena all but, or altogether, over- 
came it—or when the Capitol, alone left, was saved as by a divine 
intervention. Old Rome, too, had its internal contentions, and it 
might at last seem strange that it held so long together. But 
these are nothing to what Christian Rome exhibits. Earthly 
power goes on increasing, and once destroyed, it cannot be re- 
stored; but a power which rests on influence over the. minds 
of men, a religious influence, survives under the seeming loss 
of all external power. ‘It is strengthened under oppression. 
It flourishes amid calamities. It shoots forth again as soon as 
it is cut down; and, as in a night, recovers and extends its 
former empire. And there was this influence in the truths 
which Christianity taught, and of which Rome was the centre, 
even when, as existing in Rome itself, they were overlaid with 
corruptions. 

I. Four centuries from the birth of Christ—little more than 
three and a half from its own origination—bring the Roman 
Church to a position of independence, of manifested dignity, of 
influence over the world as well as over the Christian body. It is 
interesting to see how it emerges from time to time from the 
obscurity in which its earlier history is involved: how, ever 
and anon, as you go over the list of its Bishops and the years 
of their supposed episcopates, you come across points where the 
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obscurity is in a measure removed, and some individual stands 
out conspicuously, or some view is given of the condition of the 
Church itself. Myths and forgeries being removed, you see 
S. Clement, in his calm and brotherly office, exhorting the 
Corinthian Christians, Anicetus and Polycarp, Victor, and 
Zephyrinus and Callistus—later still, Cornelius and Dionysius. 
Then, when the empire became Christian, an association, which 
is mentioned in the first century only as an obscure, despised 
sect, comes to be recognised as an empire within an empire, 
meets emperors face to face, and receives homage, as a spiritual 
guide and ruler, from them. 

The first division of the History begins at the earliest period 
of the existence of Christianity in Rome, when it was almost 
unknown in the world. Dr. Milman brings out fully the view 
which has the remarkably concurrent support of the Chevalier 
Bunsen and Cardinal Wiseman, that the Christians in Rome for 
more than twocenturies were a Greek-speaking people. The view 
has been maintained with great ability, but we are disposed to 
think that it is somewhat exaggerated. The strongest argument 
for it, no doubt, is that which Dr. Wiseman has worked out, 
namely, that the first Latin versions of the Scriptures were made in 
Africa, as if they were not needed in Rome. This might seem, 
to a person of this day, a strong argument, but we doubt its 
being so. We doubt, that is, whether it implies that the great 
body of the Christians spoke Greek as their proper language. 
It is clear, from what Irenzus says of the many nations of bar- 
barians who were Christians, and had not the Holy Scriptures 
in their language, that the need for translating them was not 
felt so strongly then as we might suppose. The mass of 
Christians did not read the Scriptures. ‘The educated classes 
in Rome were able to read the Greek ; whereas, in Africa, the 
same class could not do it. Greek was the literary language in 
Rome; from this cause, as well as the universal circulation of 
works written in that language, the Christian literature was 
Greek. The language of the religious services bears trace of 
a Greek original; but that Greek was the language in which 
it was ordinarily celebrated in the Roman churches of the second 
century is, we think, highly questionable. 

From this obscurity the Roman Church gradually emerged, 
as its numbers increased and commanded the attention, the 
deference, the persecutions, or the submission, of the world and 
the rulers of the world—till, in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, after Silvester, Julius, and Liberius, Pope Damasus 
stands out to be praised and maligned, and the bloody conten- 
tion of the Christians in the election of a bishop, and the splen- 
dour in which that bishop lives, are. subjects for the historian 
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of the world to notice; as, indeed, the world was coming to 
cast in its lot with the rising religion, and, by submitting, to 
try to share its power. Paganism was being put down. And 
as the world was coming into, and lowering the discipline and 
the common standard of Christian practice, there was rising up, 
as a counterbalancing influence, as an attempt to realize that 
apostolic model of religion, which the Holy Scriptures set forth— 
that severance from the world and union in religious strictness 
and retirement which we call Monachism. Christianity has 
mastered Paganism, and develops within itself a strict and holy 
rule, so that there is a world and a select religious body within 
itself. Coincidently with the Emperors becoming Christians, 
the seats of empire were removed to Constantinople and to 
Milan. Rome was left to the undivided influence, and gradually 
to the undivided rule, of the Bishop of the Church that ‘so- 
journed there.’ 

II. The next half century, or little more, witnesses a revo- 
lution. The old empire, with its centuries of accumulated 
power, has fallen; whilst hordes of savage tribes overthrow 
and tread upon it. They build not up an empire for them- 
selves, but prepare the way for the development of a principle 
cf life and power which exists within the ancient and outgrown 
body; they break down that power which hinders it from 
manifesting itself. As the embryo out of the decaying seed, as 
the young out of the broken egg, so did the power of the Latin 
Church spring from the destruction of the Western Empire, 
—its life was manifested in the moral death and corruption of 
the Romaa people. The contrast of Rome and Constantinople, 
throughout their history, shows that the destruction of the 
imperial power was the great means of developing the spiritual. 
And the bishops of Rome, as it were in the way of an antici- 
patory omen, showed their power on the first coming of the 
barbarians against the city. They overawed, and swayed, and 
turned back the conquerors. They saved Rome. They be- 
came the chief persons in Rome itself. ‘They claimed authority 
in, if not over; the whole Church. 

These sixty years include the period of the great controver- 
sies respecting the Incarnation, which shook the Eastern Church, 
and tended greatly to elevate the influence and authority of the 
see of Rome. The tone in which these subjects are treated 
here may be called impartial. We consider that it labours 
under one great fault. It does not enter into the views, and so 
cannot rightly appreciate the conduct, of those who believed that 
truth ought to be contended for—the truth on a point which is 
essentiak-to the Christian faith. S. Cyril is treated with uni- 
form unmitigated severity, and, as it were, with detestation. 
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On the other hand, S. Leo is evidently a character on whom 
the author delights to dwell. In him he sees no fault. There 
is a nobleness and greatness in his character which captivates 
the imagination of the poet, and draws out all his sympathies. 
He is one born to command, and to bow the will of others to 
his own. Dean Milman’s character of him will be read with 
interest :— 


‘The Pontificate of Leo the Great is one of the epochs in the history of 
Latin, or rather of universal Christianity. Christendom, wherever mindful 
of its divine origin, and of its proper humanising and hallowing influence, 
might turn away in shame from these melancholy and disgraceful contests 
in the East. On the throne of Rome alone, of all the greater sees, did 
religion maintain its majesty, its sanctity, its piety; and, if it demanded 
undue deference, the world would not be inclined rigidly to question pre- 
tensions supported as well by such conscious power as by such singular 
and unimpeachable virtue; and by such inestimable benefits conferred on 
Rome, on the Empire, on civilization. Once Leo was supposed to have 
saved Rome from the most terrible of barbarian conquerors ; a second time 
he mitigated the horrors of her fall, before the King of the Vandals, 
During his pontificate, Leo is the only great name in the Empire; it might 
almost seem in the Christian world. The Imperial Sovereignty might be 
said to have expired with Theodosius the Great. Women ruled in Ravenna 
and in Constantinople, and their more masculine abilities, even their virtues, 
reflected a deeper shame on the names of Theodosius II. and Valentinian 
IIL., the boy sovereigns of the East and West. Even after the death of 
Theodosius, Marcian reigned in the East, as the husband of Pulcheria, In 
the West the suspected fidelity impaired the power, as it lowered the 
character, of Aétius; his inhuman murder deprived the empire of its last 
support; and the Count Boniface, the friend of Augustine, in his fatal 
revenge, opened Africa to the desolating Vandal. Leo stood equally 
alone and superior in the Christian world. Two years before the accession 
of Leo, Augustine had died. He had not lived to witness the capture and 
ruin of Hippo, his episcopal city, The fifth year after the accession of Leo, 
died Cyril of Alexandria; Nestorius survived, but in exile, his relentless 
rival, He was succeeded by Dioscorus, who seemed to have inherited all 
which was odious in Cyril, with far inferior polemic ability ; afterwards an 
Eutychian heretic, and hardly to be acquitted of the murder of his rival, 
Flavianus. This future victim of the enmity of Dioscorus filled the see of 
Constantinople. Domnus, a name of no great distinction, was Patriarch 
of Antioch, Inthe West there are few, either ecclesiastics or others, who 
even aspire to a doubtful fame; such as Prosper, the poet of the Pelagian 
controversy, and Cassianus, the legislator of the Western monasteries. 

‘ Leo, like most of his great predecessors and successors, was a Roman. 
He was early devoted to the service of the Church; and so high was the 
opinion of his abilities, that even as an acolyte he was sent to Africa with 
letters condemnatory of Pelagianism, By the great African prelates 
Aurelius and St. Augustine he was confirmed in his strong aversion to 
those doctrines, which might seem irreconcilable with his ardent piety. 
He urged upon Pope Sixtus the persecution of the unfortunate Julianus. 
When Leo was yet only a deacon, Cassianus dedicated to him his work on 
the Incarnation, At the decease of Pope Sixtus, Leo was absent on a civil 
mission, the importance of which shows the lofty estimate of his powers. 
It was no less than an attempt to reconcile the two rival generals, Aétius 
and Albinus, whose fatal quarrel hazarded the dominion of Rome in Gaul. 
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There was no delay; all Rome, clergy, senate, people, by acclamation, 
raised the absent Leo to the vacant see. Leo disdained the customary 
hypocrisy of compelling the electors to force the dignity upon him. With 
the self-confidence of a commanding mind he assumed the office, in the 
pious assurance that God would give him strength to fulfil the arduous 
duties so imposed. Leo was a Roman in sentiment as in birth. All that 
survived of Rome, of her unbounded ambition, her inflexible perseverance, 
her dignity in defeat, her haughtiness of language, her belief in her own 
eternity, and her indefeasible title to universal dominion, her respect for 
traditionary and written law, and of unchangeable custom, might seem 
concentred in him alone. The union of the Churchman and the Roman 
is singularly displayed in his sermon on the day of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
their conjoint authority was that double title to obedience on which he 
built his claim to power, but chiefly as successor of St. Peter, for whom 
and for his ecclesiastical heirs he asserted a proto-Apostolic dignity. From 
Peter and through Peter all the other Apostles derived their power. No 
less did he assert the predestined perpetuity of Rome, who had only 
obtained her temporal autocracy to prepare the way, and as a guarantee, 
for her greater spiritual supremacy. St. Peter and St. Paul were the 
Romulus and Remus of Christian Rome. Pagan Rome had been the head 
of the heathen world; the empire of her divine religion was to transcend 
that of her worldly dominion. Her victories had subdued the earth and 
the sea, but she was to rule still more widely than she had by her wars, 
through the peaceful triumphs of her faith. It was because Rome was the 
capital of the world that the chief of the Apostles was chosen to be her 
teacher, in order that from the head of the world the light of truth might 
be revealed over all the earth. 

‘The haughtiness of the Roman might seem to predominate over the 
meekness of the Christian. Leo is indignant that slaves were promoted to 
the dignity of the sacerdotal office; not merely did he require the consent 
of the master, lest the Church should become a refuge for contumacious 
slaves, and the established rights of property be invaded, but the baseness 
of the slave brought discredit on the majesty of the priestly office. 

‘ Though Leo’s magnificent vision of the universal dominion of Rome 
and of Christianity blended the indomitable ambition of the ancient Roman 
with the faith of the Christian, the world might seem rather darkening 
towards the ruin of both. Leo may be imagined as taking a calm and 
comprehensive survey of the arduous work in which he was engaged, the 
state of the various provinces over which he actually exercised, or aspired 
to, supremacy. In Rome heathenism appears, as a religion, extinct; but 
heretics, especially the most odious of all, the Manicheans, were in great 
numbers. In Rome, Leo ruled not merely with Apostolic authority, 
but took upon himself the whole Apostolic function. He was the first of 
the Roman Pontiffs whose popular sermons have come down to posterity. 
The Bishops of Constantinople seem to have been the great preachers of 
their city. Pulpit oratory was their recommendation to the see, and the 
great instrument of their power. Chrysostom was not the first, though 
the greatest, who had been summoned to that high dignity, for the fame 
of his eloquence. From the pulpit Nestorius had waged war against 
his adversaries. Leo, no doubt, felt his strength; he could cope with the 
minds of the people, and make the pulpit what the rostrum had been 
of old. His sermons singularly contrast with the florid, desultory, and 
often imaginative and impassioned style of the Greek preachers. ‘They 
are brief, simple, severe; without fancy, without metaphysic subuety, 
without passion: it is the Roman Censor animadverting with nervous 
majesty on the vices of the people; the Roman Pretor dictating the law, 
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and delivering with authority the doctrine of the faith. They are singu- 
larly Christian—Christian as dwelling almost exclusively on Christ, Tis 
birth, his passion, his resurrection ; only polemic so far as called upon by 
the prevailing controversies to assert with especial emphasis the perfect 
deity and the perfect manhood of Christ. Either the practical mind of 
Leo disdained, or in Rome the age had not yet fully expanded the legen- 
dary and poetic religion, the worship of the Virgin and the Saints, St. 
Peter is not so much a sacred object of worship as the great ancestor from 
whom the Roman Pontiff has inherited supreme power. One martyr alone 
is commemorated, and that with nothing mythic or miraculous in the 
narrative—the Roman Laurentius, by whose death Rome is glorified, as 
Jerusalem by that of Stephen.’—Vol. i. pp. 178—182., 


Again, after describing the condition of the Eastern Church 
during this period of controversy, and its subjection to the 
imperial authority, he says :— 


‘ Leo seemed fully to comprehend the importance and the dignity of his 
osition, He took the most zealous interest in the whole controversy, but 
is activity was grave, earnest, and serious. His language to the Eastern 

Emperors, and especially to the Princess Pulcheria, may sound too adulatory 
to modern ears. The divinity of the earthly —— was acknowledged 
in terms too nearly “guelieg that reserved for the great divine Sove- 
reign. This, however, must be judged with some regard to the sentiments 
and expressions of the age; and his deference was in language rather than 
in thought. Leo addresses these earthly masters with an independence of 
opinion, more as their equal, almost more as their master, than would 
have been ventured by any other subject at that time in either empire. 

‘In the West, meantime, Leo might seem, under the sole impulse of 
generous self-devotion, and reliance on the majesty of religion, to assume 
the noblest function of the civil power, the preservation of the Empire, of 
Italy, of Rome itself, of Christianity, from the most tremendous enemy 
which had ever threatened their freedom and peace. While the Em- 
“engped Valentinian III. took refuge in Rome, and rumours spread abroad of 

is meditated flight, abdication, abandonment of his throne, Leo almost 
alone stood fearless. An embassy, of which the Bishop of Rome was no 
doubt considered by the general reverence of his own age, as well as by 
posterity, as the head and chief, arrested the terrible Attila on the frontiers 
of Italy, and dispersed the host of savage and but half-human Huns. 
Leo, to grateful Rome, might appear as the peaceful Camillus, as the 
unarmed Marius, repelling invaders far more fearful than the Gauls or the 
Cimbrians,’. . . . 

‘ The last struggles of Roman pride, which had rejected the demand of 
Attila for the hand of the Princess Honoria (his self-offered bride, whose 
strange adventures illustrate the degradation of the Imperial family), and 
which had been delayed by the obstinate resistance of Aquileia to the 
whole army of Attila, were crushed by the fall and utter extermination of 
that city, and the total subjugation of Italy as far as the banks of the Po. 
Valentinian, the Emperor, fled from Ravenna to Rome. To some no doubt 
he might appear to seek succour at the feet of the Roman Pontiff; but the 
abandonment of Italy was rumoured to be his last desperate determination. 

‘At this fearful crisis, the insatiable and victorious Hun seemed sud- 
denly and unaccountably to pause in his career of triumph. He stood 
rebuked and subdued before a peaceful embassy, of which, with the greater 
part of the world, the Bishop of Rome, as he held the most conspicuous 
station, so he received almost all the honour. The names of the rich 
Consular Avienus, of the Prefect of Italy, Trigetius, who ventured with 
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Leo to confront the barbarian conqueror, were speedily forgotten; and 
Leo stands forth the sole preserver of Italy. On the shores of the 
Benacus the ambassadors encountered the fearful Attila. Overawed (as 
the belief was eagerly propagated, and as eagerly accepted) by the personal 
dignity, the venerable character, and by the religious majesty of Leo, 
Attila consented to receive the large dowry of the Princess Honoria, and 
to retire from Italy. ‘The death of Attila in the following year, by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, on the night during which he had wedded a new 
wife, may have been brooding, as it were, in his constitution, and some- 
what subdued his fiercer energy of ambition. His army, in all probability, 
was weakened by its conquests, and by the uncongenial climate and unac- 
customed luxuries of Italy. But religious awe may still have been the 
dominant feeling which enthralled the mind of Attila, The Hun, with 
the usual superstitiousness of the polytheist, may have trembled before 
the God of the stranger, whom nevertheless he did not worship. ‘The 
best historian of the period relates that the fate of Alaric, who had sur- 
vived so short a time the conquest of Rome, was known to Attila, and 
seemed to have made a profound impression upon him, ‘The dauntless 
confidence and the venerable aspect of Leo would confirm this apprehen- 
sion of encountering, as it were, in his sanctuary the God now adored by 
the Romans. Legend, indeed, has attributed the submission of Attila to 
a visible apparition of the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, who menaced the 
trembling heathen with a speedy divine judgment if he repelled the pro- 
posals of their successor. But this materialising view, though it may 
have heightened the beauty of Raffaelle’s painting of Leo’s meeting with 
Attila, by the introduction of preter-human forms, lowers the moral gran- 
deur of the whole transaction. The simple faith in his God, which gave 
the Roman Pontiff courage to confront, and threw that commanding 
majesty over his words and actions which wrought upon the mind of the 
barbarian, is far more Christianly sublime than this unnecessarily-imagined 
miracle.—Vol, i. pp. 213—216, 


III. The next period carries us on from this great Pope to 
the time of his greater successor, Gregory I. Through a period 
of a century and a half, popes of very ordinary qualities occu- 
a the see. Gelasius and Hormisdas are most prominent. 

uring most of this time Italy was occupied by Arian Ostro- 
goths, till these were overcome by the great general of Justinian. 
The Monophysite controversies raged in the East; and the 
influence of the Church was weakened by it. But the mono- 
tony of the papal history is relieved by some most interesting 
episodes: the conversion of the Teutonic races—the legislation 
of Justinian—the monasticism of the West. 

In treating the first of these subjects, the author draws out 
the national character, temper, and religion of the Teutonic 
races; and shows how these predisposed them for receiving 
Christianity in the form in which it was now presented to them, 
and qualified it when received. He says :— 


‘There might appear in the Teutonic religious character a depth, 
seriousness, and tendency to the mysterious, congenial to Christianity, 
which would prepare them to receive the Gospel. ‘The Grecian polytheist 
was often driven into Christianity by the utter void in his religion, and by 
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the incongruity of its poetic anthropomorphism with the progress of his 
discursive reason, as well as by his weariness with his unsatisfactory and 
exhausted philosophy: the Roman was commended by its high moral tone 
and vigour of character. But each had to abandon temples, rites, diver- 
sions, literature, which had the strongest hold on his habits and character, 
and so utterly incongruous with the primitive Gospel, that until Chris- 
tianity made some steps towards the old religion by the splendour of its 
ceremonial, and the incipient paganising, not of its creed, but of its popular 
belief, there were powerlul countervailing tendencies to keep him back from 
the new faith. And when the Greek entered into the Church, he was not 
content without exercising the quickness of his intelligence, and the versa- 
tilities of his language on his creed, without analysing, discussing, defining 
everything; or by intruding that higher part of his philosophy, which best 
assimilated with Christianity, he either philosophised Christianity, or for 
a time, as under the Neo-Platonists and Julian, set up a partially Chris- 
tianised philosophy as a new and rival religion. The inveterate corruption 
of Roman manners confined that vigorous Christian morality, its strongest 
commendation to the Roman mind, at first within the chosen few, who 
were not utterly abased by licentiousness or by servility: and even with 
them in large part it was obedience to civil authority, respect for established 
law, perhaps in many a kind of sympathy with the lofty and independent 
sacerdotal dignity, the sole representative of old Roman freedom, which 
contributed to Christianise the Latin world. 

‘How much more suited were some parts of the Teutonic character to 
harmonise at first with Christianity, and to keep the proselytes in submission 
to the authority of its instructors in these sublime truths; at the same time to 
strengthen the Church by the infusion of its own strength and independence 
of thought and action, as well as to barbarise it with that ferocity which 
causes, is increased by, and maintains, the foreign conquest of ruder 
over more polished races! Already the German had the conception of an 
illimitable Deity, towards whom he looked with solemn and reverential 
awe, Tacitus might seem to speak the language of a Christian father, 
almost of a Jewish prophet. ‘Their gods could not be confined within 
walls, and it was degradation to these vast unseen powers to represent 
them under the human form. Reverential awe alone could contemplate 
that mysterious being which they called divinity. These deities, or this 
one Supreme, were shrouded in the untrodden, impenetrable forest. Such 
seems to have been the sublime conception above, if not anterior to, what 
may be called the mythology of Teutonic religion.’—Vol. i. pp. 257, 258. 


We have not space to follow up this part of the subject, 
which is very interesting. 

The legislation of Justinian might at first sight appear net 
very much in place; but it is made so by tracing out the extent 
to which it was modified by Christianity. This it was in but a 
slight degree; legislation respecting religion was added to the 
previous body of law ; Christianity was taken into the system. 

t was not, as in our own Anglo-Saxon law, the fountain from 
which it sprung. The old long-established system continued ; 
Christianity had come in upon a settled civilization. Among 
the northern tribes, civilization grew out of Christianity. 

The age of Gregory the Great was the age of Benedict, the 
great moulder of Western Monasticism. 
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‘The extension and organization of monasticism in the West owes its 
principal strength and uniformity to Benedict of Nursia. The life of Bene- 
dict, from infancy to death, is the most perfect illustration of the motives 
which then worked upon the mind of man. In him meet together and 
combine all those influences which almost divided mankind into recluses or 
ccenobites, and those who pursued an active life; as well as all the effects, 
in his case the best effects, produced by this phasis of human thought and 
feeling. Benedict, it was said, was born at that time, like a sun to dispel 
the Cimmerian darkness which brooded over Christendom, and to revive 
the expiring spirit of monasticism. The whole world was desolated by the 
inroads of the northern conquerors; the thrones of the new western king- 
doms were filled by barbarian heretics; the East was distracted with con- 
troversy. War had not respected the monastic institutions; and those 
were fortunate who were shrouded in the mountain glens of the Apennines, 
or lay hid in some remote and sea-girt island. His age acknowledged 
Benedict as the perfect type of the highest religion, and Benedict imper- 
sonated his age. ; 

‘In the time of Benedict no man could have made a profound impression 
or exercised an enduring influence upon the mind of man, without that 
enthusiasm in himself which would environ him with wonder, or without 
exciting that enthusiasm in others which would eagerly accept, propagate, 
and multiply the miracles which avouched his sanctity. 

‘ How perfectly the whole atmosphere was impregnated with this inex- 
haustible yearning for the supernatural, appears from the ardour with 
which the monastic passions were indulged at the earliest age. Children 
were nursed and trained to expect at every instant more than human inter- 
ferences; their young energies had ever before them examples of asceti- 
cism, to which it was the glory, the true felicity of life, to aspire. The 
thoughtful child had all his mind thus pre-occupied; he was early, it 
might almost seem intuitively, trained to this course of life; wherever there 
was gentleness, modesty, the timidity of young passion, repugnance to 
vice, an imaginative temperament, a consciousness of unfitness to wrestle 
with the rough realities of life, the way lay invitingly open—the difficult, 
it is true, and painful, but direct and unerring way, to heaven. It lay 
through perils, but was made attractive by perpetual wonders; it was 
awful, but in its awfulness lay its power over the hss mind. It learned 
to trample down that last bond which united the child to common 
humanity, filial reverence; the fond and mysterious attachment of the 
child “| the mother, the inborn reverence of the son to the father. It is 
the highest praise of St. Fulgentius that he overcame his mother’s tender- 
ness by religious cruelty. 

‘History, to be true, must condescend to speak the language of legend; 
the belief of the times is part of the record of the times ; and, though there 
may occur what may baffle its more calm and searching philosophy, it 
must not disdain that which was the primal, almost universal, motive of 
human life, 1 

‘ Benedict was born at Nursia, in the province of Spoleto, of respectable 
parents. He was sent to Rome, according to still-prevailing custom, to be 
instructed in the liberal arts. But his pure spirit shrunk instinctively from 
the vices of the capital. He gave up the perilous study of letters, and pre- 
ferred an holy ignorance. He fled secretly from the society of his danger- 
ous associates, from the house of his parents, who, it seems, had accom- 
panied him, as of old the father of Horace his son, to Rome. His faithful 
nurse alone discovered his design and accompanied his flight. This inci- 
dent seems to imply that his flight took place at a very tender age; a cir- 
cumstance, told at a later period, intimates that it was not before the first 
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impulses of youthful passion. He took refuge in a small village called 
Effide, about two miles from Subiaco, The rustic inhabitants, pleased with 
his modesty and sweetness of disposition, allowed him to inhabit a cell 
near their church. Here took place his first miracle. ‘The faithful nurse, 
Cyrilla, had borrowed a stone sieve, commonly used in that part of the 
country to make bread. It fell from her hands, and broke in two. Bene- 
dict, moved by her distress, united the two pieces, prayed over them, and 
the vessel became whole. The wondering rustics are said to have hung 
the miraculously restored sieve over their church door. But the sensitive 
youth shrunk from fame, as he had from vice : he sought a deeper solitude. 
In the neighbourhood of Subiaco, by the advice and assistance of a monk, 
named Romanus, he found a wild and inaccessible cavern, into which he 
crept, and for three years the softly and delicately educated boy lay hid in 
this cold and dismal dwelling from the sight of men. His scanty food was 
supplied by Romanus, who took it by stealth from his own small pittance 
in his monastery. The cave was at the foot of the hill on which the mon- 
astery stood, but there was no path down the precipitous rock. The food, 
therefore, was let down by a rope, and a small bell tied to the rope gave 
notice of its coming. Once the devil broke the rope; but he could not 
baffle the inventive charity of Romanus. To an imagination so pre- 
pared, what scene could be more suited to nurture the disposition to 
wonders and visions than the wild and romantic region about Subiaco? 
The cave of Benedict is still shown as a hallowed place, high on the crest 
of a toppling rock, with the Anio roaring beneath in a deep ravine, clothed 
with the densest forest, and looking on another wild, precipitous crag. 
Half way up the zigzag and laborious path stands the convent of Benedict's 
sister, St. Scolastica. So entirely was Benedict cut off from the world that 
he ceased to mark not merely the progress of ordinary time, but even the 
fasts and festivals of the Church. A certain priest had prepared for him- 
self some food of unusual delicacy for the festival of Easter. A mystericus 
admonition within his heart reproved him for this luxurious indulgence, 
while the servant of God was pining with hunger. Who he was, this holy 
and heaven-designated servant, or where he dwelt, the priest knew not, but 
he was led through the tangled thickets and over the rugged rocks to the 
cave of Benedict. Benedict was ignorant that it was Easter, and not till 
he was assured that it was that festal day, would he share in the heaven- 
sent banquet. 

* The secret of his hiding-place was thus betrayed, and some of the rude 
shepherds of the country, seeing the hermit in his coarse attire, which was 
no more thana ieepalie thrown round him, mistook him at first for a 
wild beast: but when they approached him, they were so melted by his 
gentle eloquence, that their hearts yielded at once, and they were subdued 
to courtesy of manners and Christian. belief... . 

‘ Three virtues constituted the sum of the Benedictine discipline. Silence 
with solitude and seclusion, humility, obedience, which, in the strong lan- 
guage of its laws, extended to impossibilities. All is thus concentrated on 
self. It was the man isolated from his kind who was to rise to a lonely 
perfection, All the social, all patriotic virtues were excluded: the mere 
mechanic observance of the rules of the brotherhood, or even the corporate 
spirit, are hardly worthy of notice, though they are the only substitutes 
for the rejected and proscribed pursuits of active life. 

‘The three occupations of life were the worship of God, reading, and 
manual labour. The adventitious advantages, and great they were, of 
these industrious agricultural settlements, were not contemplated by 
the founder; the object of the monks was not to make the wilderness 
blossom with fertility, to extend the arts and husbandry of civilised 
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life into barbarous regions, it was solely to employ in engrossing occu- 
pation that portion of time which could not be devoted to worship and 
to study. 

‘For the divine service the monks awoke at midnight; they retired 
again, and rose after a brief repose for matins, After matins they did not 
return to their beds, but spent the time in reading, meditation, or the 
singing of psalms. From prime to noon, and all after the brief meal, and 
another period of reading or meditation, was devoted to labour. At par- 
ticular periods, as at harvest, the labouring brothers did not return home 
to their religious service; they knelt and performed it in the fields. ‘The 
mass was not celebrated on ordinary days, only on Sundays and holidays. 

‘ Abstinence from flesh, at least that of four-footed animals, was per- 
petual and universal; from that of fowls was prescribed with less rigour. 
The usual food was vegetable broth, bread, and a small measure of wine. 
From Easter to Pentecost there was no fast. From Pentecost to the ides 
of September, fasts on two days in the week; the rest of the year to 
Easter perpetual fast, with one evening meal of eggs or fish, Lent was 
still more rigorously enforced by abstinence not from food only, but from 
sleep and from speech. ‘The punishment of delinquents was sequestration 
frem the oratory, the table, and the common meetings; the contumacious 
and incorrigible were expelled from the community. The monastery con- 
tained within its walls the mill, the bakehouse, and everything necessary 
for life. It was strictly forbidden to partake of food without the walls ; 
all wandering to any distance was prohibited; and if the monk was 
obliged to be absent during the whole day, he was enjoined to fast rather 
than partake of food abroad... . 

‘The vision of St. Benedict of the universal diffusion of his order was 
accomplished with a rapidity wonderful even in those times. In Italy, from 
Calabria to the Alps, Benedictine monasteries began to rise on the brows 
of beetling mountains, sometimes in quiet valleys. Their buildings gra- 
dually grew in spaciousness and splendour; nor did they absolutely 
oven A the cities, as dangerous to themselves or beyond the sphere of 
their exemplary rigour. Few, if any, of the great towns are without their 
Benedictine convent. Every monastery sent forth its colonies. The monks 
seem to multiply with greater fecundity than the population of the most 
tlourishing cities, and were obliged to throw off their redundant brethren 
to some new settlement. They swarmed, according to their language, like 
bees. Wherever was the abode of men was the abode of these recluses, 
who had put off the ordinary habits, attire, occupations of men; wherever 
they settled in the troubled wilderness men gathered around them, as if to 
partake of their sanctity and security. Maurus, the faithful friend and 
associate of Benedict, had crossed the Alps even before his death. Bishop 
Innocent, of Le Mans, who had invited him to Gaul, had died before his 
arrival; but he was hospitably received in Orleans. The first Benedictine 
monastery in France rose at Glarfeuille, on the Loire, not far from Angers; 
it was but the first of many rich and noble foundations—foundations which, 
as they grew in wealth and splendour, and, in consequence, in luxury and 
ease, were either themselves brought back by some stern reformer, who 
wrought them up to their old austere discipline, or rivalled and supplanted 
by new monasteries, which equalled or surpassed the rigour of Benedict 
himself. The name of St. Maur is dear to letters. Should his disciples have 
in some degree departed from the iron rule of their founder, the world, 
even the enlightened Christian world, will pardon them if their profound 
and useful studies have withdrawn them from mechanical and automatic 
acts of devotion. In Spain the monasteries mostly fell in the general 
wreck of Christianity on the Mahommedan conquest; few scanty and 
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doubtful records survived, to be gleaned by the industry of their successors, 
as Christianity slowly won back the land. 

‘ With St. Augustine the rule of St. Benedict passed to England ; but there 
it might seem as if the realm, instead of banishing them, or permitting their 
self-banishment, to the wild heath or the mountain crest, had chosen for 
them, or allowed them to choose, the fairest spots in the land for their 
settlements. In every rich valley, by the side of every clear and deep 
stream, arose a Benedictine Abbey. The labours of the monks in planting, 
in cultivation, in laying out the sunny garden, or hanging the hill with 
trees, may have added much to the picturesque grace of these scenes ; but, 
in general, if a district in England be surveyed, the most convenient, most 
fertile, most peaceful spot, will be found to have been the site of a Bene- 
dictine abbey. 

‘Their numbers at any one time it may be difficult to estimate. Abbeys 
rose and fell, like other human institutions; the more favoured, however, 
handed down the sacred tradition of their foundation, of their endowments, 
of their saints, of their miracles, of their good deeds to civilisation, till the 
final wreck of monastic institutions during the last century; and even from 
that wreck a few have survived, or lifted up again their venerable heads.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 414—426, 


The following passage, at the opening of the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great, shows the manner in which Dr. Milman 
regards the Papal power as produced by, and adapted to, the 
wants of the age:— 


*‘ Now was the crisis in which the Papacy, the only power which lay not 
entirely and absolutely prostrate before the disasters of the times—which 
had an inherent strength, and might resume its majesty—the power which 
was most imperatively required to preserve that which was to survive out 
of the crumbling week of Roman civilisation, must re-awaken its obscured 
and suspended life. To Western Christianity was absolutely necessary a 
centre, standing alone, strong in traditionary reverence, and in acknow- 
ledged claims to supremacy. Even the perfect organisation of the Christian 
hierarchy might in ali human probability have fallen to pieces in perpetual 
conflict: it might have degenerated into a half secular feudal caste, with 
hereditary benefices more and more entirely subservient to the civil power, 
a priesthood of each nation or each tribe, and gradually sinking to the 
intellectual or religious level of the nation or tribe. On the rise of a power 
both controlling and conservative, hung, humanly speaking, the life and 
death of Christianity—of Christianity as a permanent, aggressive, expansive, 
and, to a certain extent, uniform system. There must be a counterbalance 
to barbaric force, to the unavoidable anarchy of Teutonism, with its tribal, 
or at the utmost national independence, forming a host of small, conflicting, 
antagonistic kingdoms. All Europe had been what England was under the 
Octarchy, what Germany was when her emperors were weak; and even 
her emperors she owed to Rome, to the Church, to Christianity. Provi- 
dence might have otherwise ordained it, but it is impossible for man to 
imagine by what other organising or consolidating force the commonwealth 
of the Western nations could have grown up to a discordant, indeed, and 
conflicting league, but still to a league, with that unity and conformity of 
manners, usages, laws, religion, which have made their rivalries, oppug- 
nancies, and even their long ceaseless wars, on the whole to issue in the 
noblest, highest, most intellectual form of civilisation known to man, It is 
inconceivable that Teutonic Europe, or Europe so deeply interpenctrated 
with Teutonism, could have been condensed or compelled into a vast 
Asiatic despotism, or succession of despotisms. Immense and interminable 
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as have been the evils and miseries of the conflict between the southern 
and northern, the Teutonic and Roman, the hierarchical and civil elements 
of our social system, out of these conflicts has at length arisen the balance 
and harmony of the great states which constitute European Christendom, 
and are now peopling other continents with kindred and derivative institu- 
tions. Itis impossible to conceive what had been the confusion, the law- 
lessness, the chaotic state of the middle ages, without the medizeval Papacy; 
and of the medizval Papacy the real father is Gregory the Great. In all 
his predecessors there was much of the uncertainty and indefiniteness of a 
new dominion. Christianity had converted the Western world—it had by 
this time transmuted it: in all except the Roman law, it was one with it. 
Even Leo the Great had something of the Roman dictator. Gregory is 
the Roman altogether merged in the Christian bishop, It is a Christian 
dominion, of which he lays the foundations in the Eternal City, not the old 
Rome associating Christian influence to her ancient title of sovereignty. 

‘Gregory united in himself every qualification and endowment which 
could command the veneration and attachment of Rome and of his age. 
In his descent he blended civil and ecclesiastical nobility. He was of a 
senatorial family: his father bore the imperial name of Gordian, his mother 
that of Sylvia. A pope (Felix IT.) was his ancestor in the fourth degree— 
the pope who had built the church of SS. Cosmos and Damianus, close to 
the temple of Romulus. Two sainted virgins, Thirsilla and Sylvia, were 
his aunts. To his noble descent was added considerable wealth; and all 
that wealth, directly he became master of it by the death of his father, was 
at once devoted to religious uses. He founded and endowed, perhaps from 
Sicilian estates, six monasteries in that island; a seventh, in Rome, he 
chose for his own retreat; and having lavished on the poor all his costly 
robes, his silk, his gold, his jewels, his furniture, he violently wrenched 
himself from the secular life (in which he had already attained to the 
dignity of pretor of the city), and not even assuming the abbacy of his 
convent, but beginning with the lowest monastic duties, he devoted himself 
altogether to God. His whole time was passed in prayer, reading, writing, 
and dictation. The fame of his unprecedented abstinence and boundless 
charity spread abroad, and, as usual, took the form of miracle. He had 
so destroyed his health by fasting, vigil, and study, that his brethren were 
obliged to feed him by compulsion. His life hung on a thread, and he feared 
that he should not have strength to observe the indispensable fast even on 
Good Friday. By the prayers of the holy Eleutherius his stomach was 
endowed with supernatural strength, and never after (he had manifestly, 
however, undermined his constitution) refused the sacred duty of abstinence. 
His charity was tried by an angel in the garb of a shipwrecked sailor, whose 
successive visits exhausted all he had, except a silver vessel set apart for the 
use of his mother. This, too, he gave, and the satistied angel at length 
revealed himself. The monastery of St. Andrew was a perpetual scene of 
preternatural wonder. Fugitive monks were seized upon devils, who 
confessed their power to Gregory; others were favoured with visits of angels 
summoning them to peace; and one brother, whose whole life, excepting the 
intervals of food and sleep, was spent in psalmody, was not merely crowned 
by invisible hands with white flowers, but fourteen years after, a fragrance, 
as of the concentrated sweetness of all flowers, breathed from his tomb. 
Such was the poetry of those days.'—Vol. i. pp. 429—432. 


We have not space to extract more respecting the character 
of this great man. Great in every respect: as a doctor, a ruler, 
a saint, and to us especially interesting as the apostle of Eng- 
land, seeing that the conversion of our forefathers is owing no 
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less to the labours of Augustine, than to the zeal, wisdom, and 
firmness of 8. Gregory himself. At this point the third por- 
tion of the History of Latin Christianity ends. The third step 
has been made, and the Bishop of Rome is become the father in 
Christ, and the spiritual ruler of the races who are destined 
to become the greatest people of the world. He is the spiritual 
father and ruler of Europe. 

IV. But while the Gospel was subjecting these barbarian 
races to its sway, and preparing the way for the enlargement of 
the empire of Christ over the new nations that are springing 
into distinct life, a movement in the distant south, ‘no bigger 
than a man’s hand,’ swells into a tempest which sweeps over 
the earliest and, as they once were, the fairest portions of the 
Christian Cliurch. The history of Mohammed, the nature of 
the religion which bears his name, the narrative of its suc- 
cesses, form two very interesting and beautiful chapters of the 
next portion of our history, which extends from the time of 
Gregory I. to the crowning of Charlemagne, that is, over 
the space of two hundred years. The history of the Roman 
Church itself during that period is marked by comparatively 
few incidents of importance ; but although the very existence 
of the Roman Church again and again seemed to be threatened, 
the changes which were going on among the nations of the 
world, the controversies of the Eastern Church, and the con- 
version of the northern tribes, contributed to establish it on a 
firmer basis. These two centuries witnessed the rise and pro- 
gress and victories of Mohammedanism. It had no existence 
when they begun; when they ended it was established in Syria, 
Palestine, Africa, and Spain, and the tide was only turned 
back from France by the bravery of Charles Martel. 

In this period, the author diversifies the narrative, which, if 
confined to the history of the Roman Church, would be very 
uninteresting, by some of the most pleasing episodical chapters 
of the work. ‘T'wo, as we have said, are devoted to Moham- 
medanism; two to the Christianity of our own country, the 
account of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons and the history 
of their religion, which was the fairest and brightest portion of 
the Christianity of these two centuries; then a chapter to the 
conversion of the Teutonic races beyond the Roman empire by 
the labours of S. Columban, S. Gall, and S. Boniface : 


‘ It is difficult to conceive the motives which led forth these first pious 
wanderers from their native land. Columban, at his outset, was no mis- 
sionary, urged by a passionate or determined zeal to convert Pagan nations 
to the Cross of Christ ; nor was he a pilgrim, lured forth from his retreat by 
the unconquerable desire of visiting the scenes of apostolic labours, the 
spiritual wonders of Rome, or to do homage to the relics of Saints or 
Apostles. He and his followers seemed only to seek a safe retreat, in 
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which he might shroud his solitary devotion; or, if his ascetic fame should 
gather around him an increasing number of disciples, form a ccenobitic 
establishment. They might have found, it might be supposed, retirement 
not less secure against secular intrusion, as wild, as silent, as holy, in the 
yet peaceful Ireland, or in the Scottish islands, as in the mountains of the 
Vosges, or the valleys of the Alps. 

‘But the influence of Columban, as the parent of so many important 
monasteries on the borders and within the frontier of Teutonic Paganism, 
as well as the reverence with which his holy character was invested, and 
which enabled him to assert the moral dignity of Christianity with such 
intrepidity, are events which strongly mark the religious history of this 
age. ‘The stranger monk issues from his retreat to rebuke the vices of 
kings, confronts the cruel Brunehaut; and such is the fearful sanctity 
which environs the man of God, that even her deadly hostility can venture 
nothing beyond his banishment. 

‘Columban was born in Leinster, at the period when Ireland is described 
as a kind of Hesperian elysium of peace and piety. His early aspirations 
after monastic holiness were fostered in the convent of Banchor, on the 
coast of Ulster. He became a proficient in the mystic piety of the day. 
But he was suddenly seized with the desire of foreign travel ; he wrung an 
unwilling consent to his departure from his spiritual father, Comgal, abbot 
of Banchor. He just touched on, but shrunk from the contaminated shores 
of Paganised Britain, and landed in Gaul. The fame of his piety reached 
the ears of one of the kings of the land: all that Columban requested was 
permission to retire into some unapproachable wilderness. 

‘The woody mountains of the Vosges rose on the frontiers of the king- 
doms of Austrasia and of Burgundy. Tribes of Pagan Suevians then occu- 
pied that part of Switzerland which bordered on those kingdoms, War 
and devastation had restored as solitudes to nature districts which had 
been reclaimed to culture and fertility by the industry of Roman colonists. 
It was on the site of ancient towns that hermits now found their wilder- 
nesses. Columban, with his twelve followers, first settled among the ruins 
of a small town called Anegratis. The woods yielded herbs and roots and 
the bark of trees for food, the streams water and probably fish. But the 
offerings of piety were not wanting; provisions were sent by those who 
were desirous of profiting by the prayers of these holy men. But the heart 
of Columban yearned for still more profound solitude. In the depths of 
the wild woods, about seven miles off, as he wandered with his book, he 
found a cave, of which the former inhabitant, a bear, gave up quiet posses- 
sion to the saint—for the wild beasts, wolves as well as bears, and the 
Pagan Suevians, respected the man of God. Miracle as usual arose around 
the founder of a monastery. The fame of the piety and wonder-working 
powers of Columban gathered a still increasing number of votaries; the ruins 
of Anegratis could no longer contain the candidates for the monastic life. 

‘About eight miles distant lay the more extensive ruins of a fortified 
Roman town, Luxovium, now overgrown with the wild forest jungle, but 
formerly celebrated for its warm springs. Amid the remains of splendid 
baths and other stately buildings, Columban determined to establish a more 
regular monastery. The forest around is said to have been strewn with 
marble statues, and magnificent vestiges of the old Pagan worship. On 
this wreck of heathenism rose the monastery of Luxeuil. Neophytes 
crowded from all parts; the nobles of the court threw off their arms, or 
fled from the burthensome duties of civil life to this holy retreat. A second 
establishment became necessary, and in a beautiful spot, watered by several 
streams, rose the succursal abbey of Fontaines. Columban presided as 
abbot over all these institutions ; bis delight was ever to wander alone in 
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the woods, or to dwell for days in his lonely cave: but he still exercised 
strict superintendence over all the monasteries of the Rule which he had 
formed; he mingled in and encouraged their useful labours in husbandry, 
it was thought, with more than human wisdom and sagacity. 

‘ But peace was not to be found even in the lonely forests of the Vosges. 
After twelve years of undisturbed repose, religious disputes invaded the 
quiet shades of Luxeuil, Columban was arraigned before a synod of 
Gaulish bishops for his heterodox usage about keeping Easter, in which he 
adhered to the old British discipline. Columban answered with a kind of 
pathetic dignity, “I am not the author of this difference. 1 came asa 
stranger to this land for the sake of our common Lord and Saviour Christ. 
I beseech you by that common Lord who shall judge us all, to allow me to 
live in silence, in peace, and in charity, as I have lived for twelve years, 
beside the bones of my seventeen departed brethren. Let Gaul receive 
into her bosom all those who, if they deserve it, will be received into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

‘Columban had to wage a nobler strife against the vices of the neigh- 
bouring court.’—Vol. ii. pp. 100—103, 


After some further narrative which we must omit, we read :— 


‘Thus these Irish monks were not merely reinvigorating the decaying 
monastic spirit, which perhaps was languishing from the extreme severity 
of the rule of Cassianus, chiefly followed in the monasteries of Gaul, but 
they were winning back districts which had been won from Roman civilisa- 
tion by advancing barbarism. Monasteries replace ruined Roman cities. 
From them issued almost a race of saints, the founders of some of the most 
important establishments within or on the borders of the old Roman terri- 
tory: Magnus and Theodorus, the first abbots of Kempten and of Fussen ; 
Attalus of Bobbio; St. Romaric of Remiremont; St. Omer, St. Bertin, St, 
Amand, the apostles of Flanders; St. Wandrille, the founder of Fontenelle, 
in Normandy. Gradually the great establishments, founded on the rule of 
Columban, dropped the few peculiarities of discipline which distinguished 
them from the Roman Church; they retained those of their rule, which 
differed from that which was now beginning to prevail throughout western 
Christendom. Yet there was nothing of great importance to distinguish 
them from the Benedictine foundations; their rule, habits, studies (all, 
perhaps, but their dress) were those of western monasticism.’—Vol. ii. p. 108. 


From these more interesting stories we come to the history 
of the Papacy from Gregory I. to Gregory I1.—the period of 
the Monothelite controversies, marked by the fall of Honorius 
and the cruelties inflicted on Martin. Ttaly during this period 
was subject to the Emperor of the East, and the position of 
the pontiffs was lowered even to the greatest humiliation. The 
Iconoclastic controversies followed, the narrative of which is 
vivid and of sustained interest. ‘The following passage shows 
the tone of the writer with respect to the subject of the con- 
troversy :— 

_ ‘The eighth century gave birth to a religious contest, in its origin, in 
its nature, and in its important political consequences entirely different 
from all those which had hitherto distracted Christendom. Iconoclasm 
was an attempt of the Eastern Emperor to change by his own arbitrary 


command the religion of his subjects. No religious revolution has ever 
been successful which has commenced with the government, Such revolu- 
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tions have ever begunjin the middle or lower orders-of society, struck on 
some responsive chord of sympathy in the general feeling, supplied some 
religious want, stirred some religious energy, and shaken the inert strength 
of the established faith by some stronger counter emotion. Whatever 
the motives of the Emperor Leo the Isaurian (and on this subject, as in 
all the religious controversies where the writings of the unsuccessful party 
were carefully suppressed or perished through neglect, authentic history is 
almost silent), whether he was actuated by a rude aversion to what perhaps 
can hardly yet be called the fine arts with which Christianity was associat- 
ing itself, or by a spiritual disdain and impatience of the degrading super- 
stition into which the religion of the Gospel had so long been degenerating, 
the attempt was as politically unwise and unseasonable as the means em- 
ployed were despotic and altogether unequal to the end, The time was 
past, if it had ever been, when an imperial edict could change, or even 
much affect, the actual ee pay religion of the empire. For this was 
no speculative article of belief, no question of high metaphysical theology, 
but a total change in the universal popular worship, in the spirit and in 
the essence, if not of the daily ritual, of countless observances and habitual 
practices of devotion. It swept away from almost all the churches of the 
Empire objects hallowed by devotion, and supposed to be endowed with 
miraculous agency; objects of hope and fear, of gratitude and immemorial 
veneration. It not merely invaded the public church, and left its naked 
walls without any of the old remembrances of faith and piety; it reached 
the private sanctuary of prayer. No one could escape the proscription ; 
learned or unlearned, priest or peasant, monk or soldier, clergyman or 
layman, man, woman, and even child, were involved in the strife. Some- 
thing to which their religious attachments clung, to which their religious 
passions were wedded, might at any time be forcibly rent away, insulted, 
trampled under foot; that which had been their pride and delight could 
‘only now be furtively visited, and under the fear of detection. ' 

‘Nor was it possible for this controversy to vent itself in polemic 
writings; to exhaust the mutual hatred which it engendered in fierce 
invectives, which, however they might provoke, were not necessarily fol- 
lowed by acts of conflict and bloodshed, Here actual, personal, furious 
collision of man and man, of faction and faction, of armed troops against 
armed troops, was inevitable. The contending parties did not assail each 
other with mutual anathemas, which they might despise, or excommuni- 
cation and counter-excommunication, the validity of which might be ques- 
tioned by either party. On one side it was a sacred obligation to destroy, 
to mutilate, to dash to pieces, to deface the objects on which the other had 
so long gazed with intense devotion, and which he might think it an 
equally sacred obligation to defend at the sacrifice of life. It was nota 
controversy, it was a feud; not a polemic strife, but actual war declarcd 
by one part of Christendom against the other. It was well perhaps for 
Christendom that the parties were not more equally balanced; that, right 
or wrong, one party in that division of the Christian world, where total 
change would have been almost extermination, obtained a slow but com- 
plete —. 

‘In all the controversies, moreover, in which the Emperors had been 
involved, whether they had plunged into them of their own accord, or had 
been compelled to take a reluctant part ;—whether they embraced the 
orthodox or the erroneous opinions,—they had found a large faction, both 
of the clergy and the people, already enlisted in the cause. In this case 
they had to create their own faction; and though so many of the clergy, 
from conviction, fear, or interest, became Iconoclasts, as to form a council 
respectable for its numbers; though, among some part of the people, an 
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Iconoclastic fanaticism broke out, yet it was no spontaneous movement on 
their part. The impulse, to all appearance, emanated directly from the 
emperor. It was not called forth by any general expression of aversion 
to the existing superstition by any body of the clergy, or by any single 
bold reformer: it was announced, it was enacted in that character of Su- 
preme Head of the Empire, which was still supposed to be vested in the 
Cesar, and had descended to him as part of his inheritance from his pagan 
predecessors. This sovereignty comprehended religious as well as tem- 
poral autocracy; and of this the clergy, though they had often resisted it, 
and virtually, perhaps, held it to be abrogated, had never formally, publicly, 
or deliberately, declined the jurisdiction. It is a proof of the strong will 
and commanding abilities of the great Iconoclastic Emperors, that they 
could effect, and so long maintain, such a revolution, by their sole autho- 
rity, throughout at least their eastern dominions. 

‘ And there was this irremediable weakness in the cause of Iconoclasm. 
It was a mere negative doctrine, a proscription of those sentiments which 
had full possession of the popular mind, without any strong countervailing 
religious excitement. There was none of that appeal to principles like 
those of the Reformation, to the Bible, to justification by faith, to the 
individual sense of responsibility. The senses were robbed of their 
habitual and cherished objects of devotion, but there was no awakening 
of an inner life of intense and passionate piety. The cold naked walls 
from whence the Scriptural histories had been effaced, the despoiled 
shrines, the mutilated images, could not compel the mind to a more pure 
and immaterial conception of God and the Saviour. It was a premature 
Rationalism, enforced upon an unreasoning age—an attempt to spiritualise 
by law and edict a generation which had been unspiritualised by centuries 
of materialistic devotion. Hatred of images, in the process of the strife, 
might become, as it did, a fanaticism—it could never become a religion, 
Iconoclasm might proscribe idolatry, put it had no power of kindling a 
purer faith. 

‘The consequences of this new religious dissension were of the utmost 
political importance, both in the East and in the West. In the East, 
instead of consolidating the strength of Christendom in one great con- 
federacy against invading Mobammedanism, it distracted the thoughts of 
men from their more pressing dangers, weakened the military energy 
which, under the Isaurian race of emperors, seemed likely to revive, de- 
popularised with at least one half of their subjects, sovereigns of such 
great ability as Leo and Constantine Copronymus (whose high qualities 
for empire pierce through the clouds which are spread over their names by 
hostile annalists) ; and finally by adding a new element of animosity to 
the domestic intrigues within the palace, interrupted the regular succession, 
and darkened the annals of the empire with new crimes. 

‘But its more important results were the total disruption of the bond 
between the East and the West—the severance of the Italian province 
from the Byzantine Empire; the great accession of power to the Papacy, 
which took the lead in this revolution; the introduction of the Frankish 
kings into the politics of Italy; and eventually the establishment of the 
Western Empire under Charlemagne. B 

‘Yet this question, thus prematurely agitated by the Iconoclastic em- 
perors, and at this period of Christianity so fatally mistimed, is one of the 
most grave, and, it should seem, inevitable controversies, arising out of 
our religion, It must be judged by a more calm and profound philosophy 
than could be possible in times of actual strife between two impassioned 
and adverse factions, It is a conflict of two great principles, which it is 
difficult to reconcile. On the one hand, there can be no doubt that with 
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ignorant and superstitious minds, the use, the reverence, the worship of 
images, whether in pictures or statues, invariably degenerates into idolatry, 
The Church may draw fine and aerial distinctions between images as objects 
of reverence and objects of adoration ; as incentives to the worship of 
more remote and immaterial beings, or as actual indwelling deities ; it may 
nicely define the feeling which images ought to awaken ;—but the intense 
and indiscriminating piety of the vulgar either understands not, or utterly 
disregards these subtleties : it may refuse to sanction, it cannot be suid not 
to encourage, that devotion which cannot and will not weigh and measure 
either its emotions or its language. Image worship in the mass of the 
people, of the whole monkhood at this time, was undeniably the worship 
of the actual, material, present image, rather than that of the remote, 
formless, or spiritual power, of which it was the emblem or representative. 
It has continued, and still continues, to be in many parts of Christendom 
this gross and unspiritual adoration ; it is a part of the general system of 
divine worship. The whole tendency of popular belief was to localise, to 
embody in the material thing the supernatural or divine power ; the healing 
or miraculous influence dwelt in, and emanated from, the picture of the 
saint—the special, individual picture—it was contained within the relic, 
and flowed directly from it. These outward things were not mere occa- 
sional vehicles of the divine bounty, indifferent in themselves, they pos- 
sessed an inherent, inalienable sanctity. Where the image was, there was 
the saint; he heard the prayer, he was carried in procession to allay the 
pestilence, to arrest the conflagration, to repel the enemy; he sometimes 
resumed the functions of life, smiled or stretched his hand from the wall. 
An image of the same saint, or of the Virgin, rivalled another image in 
its wonder-working power, or its mild benignity. 

‘On the other hand, is pure and ohind Christianity—the highest 
Christianity to which the human mind can attain—implacably and irrecon- 
cileably hostile to the Fine Arts? Is that influence of the majestic and 
the beautiful awakened through the senses by form, colour, and expression, 
to be altogether abandoned? Can the exaltation, the purification of the 
human soul by Art in no way be allied with true Christian devotion? Is 
that aid to the realisation of the historic truths of our religion, by repre- 
sentations, vivid, speaking, almost living, to be utterly proscribed? Is 
that idealism which grows out of and nourishes reverential feelings, to 
rest solely on the contemplation of pure spirit, without any intermediate 
human, yet superhumanised, form? Because the ignorant or fraudulent 
monk has ascribed miraculous power to his Madonna, or the image of his 
patron saint, and the populace have knelt before it in awe which it is 
impossible to distinguish from adoration, is Christianity to cast off as 
alien to its highest development, the divine creations of Raffaelle, or of 
Correggio? Are we inexorably to demand the same sublime spiritualism 
from the more or less imaginative races or classes of mankind? 

‘This great question lies indeed at the bottom of the antagonism between 
those two descriptions of believers; to a certain extent, between the 
religion of southern and that of northern Europe, between that of the 
races of Roman and some of those of Teutonic descent; to a certain 
extent that of the inhabitants of towns or villages, and rude mountaineers ; 
finally, between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 

‘ But since, in the progress of civilisation, the fine arts will no doubt 
obtain, if not greater influence, more general admiration, religion must 
either break off entirely all association with these dangerous friends, and 
the fine arts abandon the most fertile and noblest field for their develop- 
ment; or their mutual relations must be amicably adjusted; a finer sense 
of their inherent harmony must arise; the blended feelings which they 
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excite must poise themselves far above the vulgar superstition of idolatry 
while they retain the force and intensity of devotional reverence. The 
causes which may be expected to work this sacred reconciliation may be 
the growing intelligence of mankind, greater familiarity with the written 
Scriptures ; and, paradoxical as it may sound, but as may hereafter appear, 
greater perfection in the arts themselves, or a finer apprehension of that 
perfection in ancient as in modern art.’'—Vol, ii. pp. 144—150. 


The result of this controversy was the raising the power and 
influence of the Roman See; as Pope Gregory II. asserted and 
vindicated in steady opposition to the Emperor the propriety of 
retaining images. It is interesting as bringing out one of the 
last great writers of the Greek Church—John Damascene— 
whose history exhibits the condition of the Christians under 
the Mohammedan rule. The further progress of the contro- 
versy is then narrated, and then the severance of the Greek 
and Latin Churches under the two Gregories, which resulted 
in the appeal of Gregory the Third to Charles Martel, on whom 
the attention of all Europe centered as the liberator of the 
West from the ‘ all-conquering Mohammedans.’ 


‘ These acts of Gregory III. mark the period of transition from the old 
to the new political system of Europe. They proclaimed the severance of 
all connexion with the East. The Pops, as an independent potentate, is 
forming an alliance with a Transalpine sovereign for the liberation of Italy, 
and thus taking the lead in that total revolution in the great social system 
of Europe, the influence of which still survives in the relations between 
the Transalpine nations and Italy. The step to papal aggrandisement, 
though yet unpremeditated, is immense. Latin Christendom is forming 
into a separate realm, of which the Pope is the head. Henceforth the 
Pope, if not yet a temporal sovereign, is a temporal potentate.’— Vol. ii 
p. 217. 


At this point the author returns to trace briefly the history of 
the hierarchy of France during the time of the later Merovingian 
kings, to introduce us to the relations between the clergy and 
the mayors of the palace, and continues the history of the 
Papacy after the death of Charles Martel during the times of 
Pepin and those of Charlemagne, when the new dynasty stood 
out as the defenders of Rome against the Lombards. In it 
we mark the following passage, referring to the time of Pope 
Zacharias in the middle of the eighth century :— 


‘ Thus for a short time longer the wreck of the imperial dominions in 
Italy was preserved by the sole influence, the religious eloquence and 
authority, of the unarmed Bishop of Rome. But such was the power of 
religion in those times, that not merely did it enable the clergy to dictate 
their policy to armed and powerful sovereigns, to arrest Barbarian invasion, 
and to snatch, as it were, conquests already in their rapacious hands; in 
every quarter of Western Europe kings were seen abdicating their thrones, 
placing themselves at the feet of the Pope as humble penitents, casting off 
their pomp, and submitting to the privations and the discipline of monks. 

‘It has been related that when Columban, some years before, endea- 
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voured to persuade the Merovingian Theodebert to abandon his throne 
and become an ecclesiastic, the whole assembly burst out into scornful 
laughter. “ Was it ever heard that a Merovingian king had degraded 
himself into a priest?” The saint had replied, “He who disdains to 
become an ecclesiastic will become so against his will.’ The times had 
rapidly changed. From all parts of Western Christendom kings were 
coming, lowly penitents, to Rome, to lay aside the vain pomp of royalty, 
to assume the coarse attire, the total seclusion, and, as they hoped, the 
undisturbed and heaven-winning peace of the cloister. Ceolwulf is said to 
have been the eighth Anglo-Saxon prince who became a monk. Now, 
within a few years, from the thrones of France and of Lombardy, the 
kings descended of their own accord, and laid their temporal government 
down before the head of Christendom, and entreated permission to devote 
the rest of their lives to the spiritual state. 

‘ Carloman, the elder son of Charles Martel, had commenced his reign 
with vigour, ability, and success, On a sudden he cast off at once the 
duties and the dignity of his station, and surrendered to Pepin, his brother, 
the power and all the ambitious hopes of his family. Carloman left his 
country, appeared in Italy, humbly requested to be admitted into the 
monastic state, built a monastery on Mount Soracte, but finding that too 
near to Rome, retired to the more profound seclusion of Monte Casino. 
In that solitude the heir of Charles Martel hoped to pass the rest of his 
earthly days. 

‘ But Pope Zacharias beheld even a greater triumph of the faith. A 
Lombard king suddenly paused on the full tide of ambition and success, 
and from a deadly and formidable enemy of the Pope and of the Roman 
interest, became a peaceful monk,’—Vol. ii. pp. 231, 232. 


V. The next period carries us from the time of Charlemagne 
through two centuries and a-half (from a.p. 800 to a.p. 1044), 
the early part of which was marked by great Popes—-Leo IV., 
Nicolas I., and Hadrian II.—and by great events, while the 
latter part exhibits the darkest period of that Church’s history, 
when the Papacy had sunk into the lowest state of degradation. 
The history of the state of the Church under Charlemagne, 
and his legislation, occupy a prominent place. Indeed, during 
all this period it is the French portion of the Church that exhibits 
the most life and vigour. The schools of Charlemagne awakened 
the minds of men. Hence it was with the French Church, 
most particularly under Hincmar, that the Popes had to contend. 
They had, indeed, other contests. The Saracens invaded Italy, 
and occupied the suburbs of Rome itself. The great struggle 
with Photius, about the See of Constantinople, followed. Nicolas 
and Hadrian conducted the contests both with Constantinople 
and France. The severance of Rome from Constantinople, 
and its uncontested preeminence, was the result of the one: 
the forged Decretals—which permanently fixed on the Church 
all the power which the Popes then claimed, with the authority 
of the apostolic age and the first three centuries—were brought 
into prominence in the second. Dean Milman’s character of 
Nicolas, and his statements on this subject, are characterised 
‘by great fairness :— 
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‘During all his conflicts in the West with the royal and with the episco- 
pal power, the moral and religious sympathies of mankind could not but be 
on his side. If his language was occasionally more violent, even con- 
temptuous, than became the moderation which, up to this time, had miti- 
gated the papal decrees, he might plead lofty and righteous indignation : if 
he interfered with domestic relations, it was in defence of the innocent and 
defenceless, and in vindication of the sanctity of marriage: if he treated 
kings with scorn, it was because they had become contemptible for their 
weakness or their vices: if he interfered with episcopal or metropolitan 
jurisdiction, the inferior clergy, even bishops, would be pleased to have a 
remote and possibly disinterested tribunal, to which they might appeal 
from prelates, chosen only from aristocratic connexions, barbarians in 
occupation and in ferocity: if he was inexorable to transgressors, it was to 
those of the highest order, prelates who had lent themselves to injustice 
and iniquity, and had defied his power: if he annulled councils, those 
councils had already been condemned for their injustice, had deserved the 
reproachful appellation with which they were branded by the Pope, with 
all who had any innate or unperverted sentiment of justice and purity. 
Hence the presumptuous usurpation even of divine power, so long as it 
was thus beneficently used, awed, confounded all, and offended few; men 
took no alarm at the arrogance which befriended them against the oppres- 
sor and the tyrant. 

‘The impression left by Nicolas I. on his times may be estimated by the 
words of a later writer. “Since the days of Gregory I. to our time sat no 
high-priest on the throne of St. Peter to be compared to Nicolas. He 
tamed kings and tyrants, and ruled the world like a sovereign: to holy 
bishops and clergy he was mild and gentle; to the wicked and unconverted 
a terror; so that we might truly say a new Elias arose in him.” 

‘ But this vast moral advancement of the popedom was not all which the 
Roman See owes to Nicolas I.; she owes the questionable boon of the 
recognition of the False Decretals as the law of the Church. 

‘Nicolas I. not only saw during his pontificate the famous False Decre- 
tals take their place in the jurisprudence of Latin Christendom ; if he did 
not promulgate, he assumed them as authentic documents; he gave them 
the weight of the papal sanction; and with their aid prostrated at his feet 
the one great Transalpine prelate who could still maintain the indepen- 
dence of the Teutonic Church, Hincmar Archbishop of Rheims. 

‘Up to this period the Decretals, the letters or edicts of the Bishops of 
Rome, according to the authorised or common collection of Dionysius, 
commenced with Pope Siricius, towards the close of the fourth century. 
To the collection of Dionysius was added that of the authentic councils, 
which bore the name of Isidore of Seville. On a sudden was promulgated, 
unannounced, without preparation, not absolutely ey. but ap- 
parently overawing at once all doubt, a new Code, which to the former 
authentic documents added fifty-nine letters and decrees of the twenty 
oldest popes from Clement to Melchiades, and the donation of Constan- 
tine; and in the third part, among the decrees of the Popes and of the 
councils from Silvester to Gregory II., thirty-nine false decrees, and the 
acts of several unauthentic councils. In this vast manual of sacerdotal 
Christianity the Popes appear from the first the parents, guardians, legis- 
Jators of the faith throughout the world. The False Decretals do not 
merely assert the supremacy of the Popes—the dignity and privileges of 
the Bishop of Rome—they comprehend the whole dogmatic system and 
discipline of the Church, the whole hierarchy from the highest to the 
lowest degree, their sanctity, and immunities, their persecutions, their 
disputes, their right of appeal to Rome. ,. They are full and minute on 
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Church property, on its usurpation and spoliation; on ordinations ; on the 
sacraments, on baptism, confirmation, marriage, the Eucharist; on fasts 
and festivals; the discovery of the cross, the discovery of the relics of the 
Apostles; on the chrism, holy water, consecration of churches, blessing of 
the fruits of the field; on the sacred vessels and habiliments. Personal 
incidents are not wanting to give life and reality to the fiction. The whole 
is composed with an air of profound piety and reverence ; a specious purity, 
and occasionally beauty, in the moral and religious tone, There are many 
axioms of seemingly sincere and vital religion. But for the too manifest 
design, the aggrandisement of the See of Rome and the aggrandisement of 
the whole clergy in subordination to the See of Rome; but for the mon- 
strous ignorance of history, which betrays itself in glaring anachronisms, 
and in the utter confusion of the order of events and the lives of dis- 
tinguished men—the former awakening keen and jealous suspicion, the 
latter making the detection of the spuriousness of the whole easy, clear, 
irrefragable ;—the False Decretals might still have maintained their place 
in ecclesiastical history. They are now given up by all; not a voice is 
raised in their favour; the utmost that is done by those who cannot sup- 
press all regret at their explosion, is to palliate the guilt of the forger, to 
call in question or to weaken the influence which they had in their own 
day, and throughout the later history of Christianity. 

‘The author or authors of this most audacious and elaborate of pious 
frauds is unknown; the date and place of its compilation are driven into 
such narrow limits that they may be determined within a few years, and 
within a very circumscribed region. The False Decretals came not from 
Rome; the time of their arrival at Rome, after they were known beyond 
the Alps, appears almost certain.’-—Vol. ii. pp. 372—375. 


We must pass over some portion of the narrative :— 


‘It might occur to the most religious, that for the sake of religion; it 
might occur to those to whom the dignity and interest of the sacerdotal 
order were their religion, that some effort must be made to reinvest the 
clergy in their imperilled sanctity. There must be some appeal against 
this secular, this ecclesiastical tyranny: and whither should appeal be? 
It could not be to the Scriptures, to the Gospel; it must be to ancient and 
venerable tradition, to the unrepealed, irrepealable law of the Church ; to 
remote and awful Rome. Rome must be proclaimed in an unusual, more 
emphatic manner, the eternal, immemorial court of appeal; the tradition 
must not rest on the comparatively recent names of Leo the Great, of 
Innocent the Great, of Siricius, or the right of appeal depend on the decree 
of the Council of Sardica; it must come down from the successors of St. 
Peter himself in unbroken succession; the whole clergy must have a per- 
petual, indefeasible sanctity of the same antiquity. 

‘So may the idea of this, to us it seems, monstrous fiction have dawned 
upon its author; himself may have implicitly believed that he asserted no 
prerogative for Rome which Rome herself had not claimed, which he did 
not think to be her right. It is even now asserted, perhaps can hardly be 
disproved, that the False Decretals advanced no pretensions in favour of 
the See of Rome which had not been heard before in some vague and inde- 
finite, but not therefore less significant, language. The boldness of the 
act was in the new authority in which it arrayed these pretensions. The 
author may have thought that in renewing the power, while he by no 
means lost sight of the holiness of the clergy, he was embarked in a hal- 
lowed cause. In some respects he shows skill at least as consummate as 
might be expected in that age. There was no great fear of detection in a 
fiction so advantageous to those who could alone expose it, the clergy, in 
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an age which, for instance, received the life of St. Denys, written by the 
Abbot Hilduim of that monastery, and the ecclesiastical counsellor of the 
emperor, as identified with Dionysius the Areopagite; a legend almost of 
unparalleled extravagance, but which became at once accredited hagiology. 
The new code was enshrined, as it were, in a framework of deeply religious 
thought and language; it was introduced under the venerated name of 
Isidore of Seville (it was rumoured to have been brought from Spain by 
Riculf, Archbishop of Mentz); it was thus attached to the authentic work 
of Isidore, which had long enjoyed undisputed authority. Hincemar, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, as the most powerful, so, perhaps, the most learned 
Transalpine ecclesiastic, who might at once have exposed the fiction, which 
he could hardly but know to be a fiction, co-operated more than any one 
else to establish its authority. So long as he supposed it to advance or 
confirm his own power, he suppressed all intrusive doubts; he discovered 
too late that it was a trap (a mousetrap is his own undignified word) to 
catch unwary metropolitans. Hincmar was caught, beyond all hope of 
escape. In the appeal of Rothrad, Bishop of Soissons, against Hincmar, 
metropolitan of Rheims, Pope Nicolas I. at first alleges no word of the 
new Decretals in favour of his right of appeal; he seemingly knows no 
older authority than that of Innocent, Leo, Siricius, and the Council of 
Sardica. The next year not merely is he fully master of the pseudo-Isido- 
rian documents, but he taunts Hincmar with now calling in question, when 
it makes against him, authority which he was ready to acknowledge in 
confirmation of his own power. Hincmar is forced to the humiliation of 
submission. Rothrad, deposed by Hincmar, deposed by the Council of 
Senils, is reinstated in his see. 

‘ This immediate, if somewhat cautious, adoption of the fiction, unques- 
tionably not the forgery, by Pope Nicolas, appears to me less capable of 
charitable palliation than the original invention. It was, in truth, a strong 
temptation ; but in Rome, where such documents had never been heard of, 
it is difficult to imagine by what arguments a man, not unlearned, could 
convince himself, or believe that he could convince himself, of their authen- 
ticity. Here wasalong, continuous, unbroken series of letters, an accumu- 
lated mass of decrees of councils, of which the archives of Rome could show 
no vestige, of which the traditions of Rome were altogether silent: yet is 
there no holy indignation at fraud, no lofty reproof of those who dared to 
seat themselves in the pontifical chair and speak in the names of Pope after 
Pope. There is a deliberate, artful vindication of their authority. Reasons 
are alleged from which it is impossible to suppose that Nicolas himself 
believed their validity, cn account of their acknowledged absence from the 
Roman archives. Nor did the successors of Nicolas betray any greater 
scruple in strengthening themselves by this welcome, and therefore only, 
unsuspicious aid. It is impossible to deny that, at least by citing without 
reserve or hesitation, the Roman pontiffs gave their deliberate sanction to 
this great historic fraud. 

‘Nor must be overlooked, perhaps the more important result of the 
acceptance of the pseudo-Isidorian statutes as the universal, immemorial, 
irrepealable law of Christendom. It established the great principle which 
Nicolas I. had before announced, of the sole legislative power of the Pope. 
Every one of these papal epistles was a-canon of the Church; every future 
bull therefore rested on the same irrefragable authority, commanded the 
same implicit obedience. The Papacy became a ‘egislative as well as an 
administrative authority. Infallibility was the next inevitable step, if infal- 
libility was not already in the power asserted to have been bestowed by 
the Lord on St. Peter, by St. Peter handed down in unbroken descent, and in 
a plenitude which could not be restricted or limited, to the latest of his suc- 
cessors,’—Vol, ii. pp. 377—380, 
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The advance made in the French Church during this period 
is very important—it was a great step in the progress of the 
Church generally, and prepared the way for the changes which 
followed. Indeed, the life of Hinemar, the controversies 
which arose in that branch of Christendom, the working of the 
human mind shown in Gotteschalk and the disputes on predesti- 
nation, indicate what advance the young and fresh civilization of 
the lately barbarian Franks was making. The same age saw 
the conversion of Bulgaria and the Slave races effected by the 
Eastern Church, and of the northern tribes of Scandinavia by 
the Latin. 

How wonderful is the vitality exhibited by the Church, when 
on a general view of the history it appears to be utterly corrupt. 
The reason, doubtless, is, that while among the evil are the 
good—to use S. Augustine’s metaphor—as the few grains of corn, 
scattered and lost sight of in the heaps of chaff, those few are 
living and influential. They show no sign of life when cursorily 
regarded ; but they have that in them which, cast into the ground, 
swells, shoots up, and bears fruit an hundredfold. Nay more, 
when one looks at the Church of that period, and beholds it in 
its manifold corruptions, both in East and West, yet sending 
out fresh branches, it seems like some aged oak of which the 
trunk is hollow and decayed, and ready to die, whilst yet it re- 
tains in its frame the power of putting forth some new shoots ; 
and to one who lived then and saw no further, it might seem as 
if this were all—as if these new conversions were the last efforts 
of expiring life—the flashings of the lamp just going out. An un- 
believer in the promises and real hidden life of the Church would 
have said so then; but, unlike the tree, the Church had within 
it the power of revival and inward renewal, so that the parts 
which seemed decayed and ready to perish grew young again. 

The history of this revival of religion throughout the 
Church, to which we refer, is, we think, inadequately drawn 
out in Dean Milman’s history. We mean that vigorous and 
earnest working of living personal religion, which manifested 
itself ultimately in the Hildebrandine period and in the age of 
Bernard. To speak of this as a reformation only would most 
inadequately express its true nature. A reformation suggests 
the idea of outward changes—of discipline enforced, and abuses 
removed. The great feature of the work we speak of is, that 
the reformation was the result of renewed religion—whilst it 
was the enforcement of a discipline which persons now would 
regard as an intolerable burden. That it was the elevation of 
the ecclesiastical over the secular power is true; but if we look 
at the real state of Christendom, and the evils produced by the 
secularizing of the clergy, their subjection to a rude and 
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savage feudalism—and the gradual reduction by that feu- 
dalism of the-spiritual offices into the condition of lay and 
family fiefs—the reforms we speak of appear the only possible 
remedy. To us the domestic life of a married clergy is one of 
the fairest pictures of Christian grace. In the eleventh century 
a priest who married was acting against the rule of the Church, 
and knowingly doing wrong; and secularity was the result. 
Such, too, was the power of disposing of the benefices of the 
Church by the lay powers, and the universal spread of simony. 
It was a corruption in the Church under which it seemed to be 
sinking. And the first efforts for reform were made by the 
Emperors themselves, and it was by the extreme exercise of 
their power that a series of popes were appointed who carried 
out that reform—only carrying it out ultimately against the 
Emperors themselves. 

But these great outward changes were the fruit of a revival 
of personal religion. And one individual was the great original 
instrument of it, Odo of Clugny. In that house there was 
set up a standard of Christian life, which spread through 
the monasteries, and, from the monasteries, through the people 
of western Christendom. He who holds up a model of nd 
earnestness in life and conversation—be it even deformed by 
peculiarities, or sullied by errors—appeals to a responsive prin- 
ciple in the hearts of men, which never fails to answer when 
the right chord is touched. Berno and Odo of Clugny exhibited 
a reformed monastery: they did, and they awakened others 
to do, that which they felt to be their duty—to sacrifice 
this world to another, and to adopt a strict rule of life and 
conversation for that end. And the infection spread. One of 
these great monastic revivals is no light matter. It is not such 
a very easy or pleasant thing for men to devote themselves to 
silence, and seclusion, and severity. When they have long 
been ‘ settled on their lees ’"—living in ease and self-indulgence 
—expending in luxury the property bequeathed for pious 
uses, under the sanction which bodies corporate feel they have 
from established practice,—it is no easy matter to bring a whole 
body—say, of a college,—to adopt a strict and severe life. 
Yet Odo and his disciples effected this. Clugny did not, like 
Citeaux in the next age, send out colonies to plant new religious 
societies. It held out a model according to which other exist- 
ing societies reformed themselves. Now, it is plain, from the 
men we see produced by it, and from the very fact that such 
a system was so adopted, that the ground of it was earnest 
personal religion. And where that exists it pe oa itself. 
He who cares for his own soul, cares for those of others. The 
reform of Clugny awakened an earnest spirit, then, throughout 
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the Church; and this spirit forced reform on unwilling rulers, 
and forced rulers of its own temper and schooling into places 
of power. The rule of Clugny was followed by numerous 
monasterics; and many thousand persons had been trained in 
Clugny itself; for religious men were attracted thither, and 
learnt the ways of Clugny by living in it. The Carthusian 
order sprung up, and contemporaneous reforms took place at 
Camaldoli and Vallombrosa, in Italy, and at Hirsauge in 
Germany. 

‘The common impression entertained of Hildebrand is, that he 
not only maintained certain excessive and overbearing views of 
ecclesiastical authority, but loved to possess that power and 
to exercise it himself, and that he succeeded. The fact is, 
that for twenty years before he became Pope, he was a most 
active and influential labourer in the cause of reform. But he 
did not seek office. Others, devoted to the reform of the 
Church, and latterly, those of his own school, occupied the 
Papal Chair: his spirit guided their government. He was 
himself Pope for twelve years. For the first two years he was 
outwardly successful. The Emperor submitted to his authority 
and his censure. From that time till his death he was fighting, 
as it seemed, at a disadvantage. He was, as it appeared, playing 
a losing game, and carrying on a hopeless struggle. He was 
hated by very many of his own people :— 


‘It was not indeed in Germany or Lombardy alone that the opposition 
to one or both the Hildebrandine decrees against lay investiture and the 
marriage of the clergy encountered fierce opposition. The latter, as of 
more immediate operation, excited the most furious passion. It was about 
this time that the Archbishop of Rouen, venturing to read the decree in 
his cathedral, was driven from the pulpit with a shower of stones. At the 
Council of Paris, when the decree was read, there was a loud outcry of 
appeal to §. Paul’s Epistle to Timothy. The Abbot of Pont-Isére dared 
to say that the Pope’s commands, just or unjust, must be obeyed. He was 
dragged out of the assembly, spat upon, struck in the face by the King’s 
servants, hardly rescued alive. Everywhere, in Italy, in Rome itself, in 
France, throughout Germany, the decrees were received with the most 
vigorous or stubborn oppugnance; Gregory acknowledges the reluctance 
with which it was submitted to by the great mass of the clergy, the tardi- 
ness of the bishops to enforce its penalties. This, doubtless, more than 
the strife with the empire, the collision between the Italian and German 
party, was the chief source of the deep and wide-spread rancour excited in 
the hearts of men, rancour almost unprecedented, against Gregory VII. 
Later history shows Hildebrand, if not an object of admiration, of awe. 
Those who most deprecate his audacious ambition, his assumption of 
something bordering on divinity, respect the force and dignity of his 
character, The man who by the mere power of mind, by spiritual cen- 
sures, without an army, except that which he levied by his influence over 
others, with enemies in his own city, aspired to rule the world, to depose 
the mightiest sovereigns, to raise up a barrier against the dominion of 
mere brute force and feudal tyranny, is contemplated, if by some with 
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enthusiastic veneration, by others if with aversion, as the Incarnation of 
anti-Christian spiritual pride, nevertheless not without the homage of their 
wonder, and wonder not unmingled with respect. But in his own day the 
hostility against his name did not confine itself to indignant and vehement 
invectives against his overweening ambition, severity, and imperiousness ; 
there is no epithet of scorn or debasement, no imaginable charge of vena- 
lity, rapacity, cruelty, or even licentiousness, which is not heaped upon 
him, and that even by bishops of the opposite party.’—Vol. iii. pp. 143, 144, 

‘He was not safe in Rome.’ He was ‘in the act of adminis- 
tering the Holy Communion’ on Christmas Eve, when he was 
attacked, struck down, dragged away, imprisoned, but was 
again rescued by the indignant populace. Wars in Germany, 
wars in Italy—all seeming to be caused by his obstinacy. The 
Emperor was at last deposed. 

‘ The triumph of sacerdotal Christianity, in the humiliation of the tem- 
poral power, was complete, but it was premature. Hildebrand, like other 
conquerors, must leave the fruits of his victory to later times. He had 
established in the face of Europe the great principle, the Papal power of 
judging kings. Henry himself seemed at first stunned by the suddenness, 
the force of the blow ; Christendom had in like manner been taken by sur- 
prise. But the pause of awe and reverence was but brief and transitory ; 
a strong recoil was inevitable; the elements of resistance were powerful, 
and widely spread. The common hatred of Hildebrand brought together 
again all who, from lower or from loftier motives, abhorred his tyranny: 
the Germans, who resented the debasement of the Empire; the Italians, 
who dreaded the ascendancy of the house of Tuscany; the clergy, who, 
more or less conscientiously, were averse to the monastic rigour of Hilde- 
brand—those who had felt or who dreaded his censures,’—Vol., iii. p. 173. 


Thus there was a great reaction, and the Pope himself was in 
turn deposed. The majority of the Bishops of Germany were 
opposed to him; and in Italy he had scarcely any Bishops to 
support him. Yet he stood firm to the principles he maintained. 
He was as firm under adversity as in success. For three years 
Rome was besieged. His own people grew weary of the 
struggle. He was virtually a prisoner, besieged in the castle of 
S. Angelo, and the Easter services were celebrated by a rival 
Pope. The Normans, indeed, recovered the city from the 
Emperor, but Gregory himself retired and died in exile. He 
did and suffered all this in maintaining a principle. But he 
did not enjoy the power which that principle implied. He 
died; and to all appearance the cause for which he laboured had 
failed. But he laboured for a principle which survived and 
prevailed, and others entered into his labours. 

Now this could not have been, if there had not been in 
the Church a strong and decided spirit of sympathy with the 
cause of Gregory. It was not in the Bishops, or the bene- 
ficed clergy. They disliked reform. It was in the revived 
earnestness of the monastic orders, and of those who were in- 
fluenced by them. It was the struggle of the few against 
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the many; but of the few earnest, decided, resolute men who 
had a principle, which, as they viewed it at least, was based 
on a religious ground, and commanded the sympathy of reli- 
gious men. Now, it is this under-current of religious fervour 
to which we conceive the historian before us does not do 
justice. The result, when one reads the history is, that we see 
a great effect without an adequate cause. All the plottings— 
the setting one party against another—the calling in the 
Normans—will not account for it. We seem to be amid strange 
events which we cannot explain—a very unsatisfactory feeling 
in reading history. In the general spread of a religious spirit, 
which saw the unchristian corruptions which prevailed, and, 
wrongly or rightly, regarded the reforms pressed by the Popes 
as the remedy for them, together with that general temper of 
the age which respected the spiritual authority exercised by the 
Church, and openly or secretly quailed before excommunication, 
we must discern the cause of the ultimate success of the 
reformers. The first of these causes, at least, has not been 
brought out as fully as it ought to have been. There is a sketch 
of some of the causes which influenced these events, ¢.g. the 
general revival of intelligence and wonderful awakening of the 
human mind which was going on throughout Christendom ; but 
it is placed later, to introduce the subject of S. Bernard’s 
victory over Abelard. A full treatment of the subject would 
have afforded room for the genius of the historian, and have 
made the study of these events much more satisfactory. 

The latter part of the fifth book exhibits the Roman See in 
its deepest degradation. But it was during this period that the 
seed was being sown which produced such wonderful effects. 
The period during which the reform of the Church of which 
we have been speaking was proceeding, occupies the sixth 
division of Dean Milman’s history, in which the German Popes 
—the reformers antecedent to Hildebrand, and with and under 
whom he laboured—are treated of, and the former part of the 
seventh book, which contains the narrative of his own Ponti- 
ficate. The rest of that book exhibits the effects of his work, 
from the year of despair in which the small, and, as it seemed, 
shattered party who were guided by him, elected as Pope 
the reluctant Abbot whom he had named as his successor, 
through the Pontificate of Urban II., around whom all Europe 
rallied in the first crusade. At that point the power and in- 
fluence of the Pope seemed to bear ail before him. 

VIL. The next book, however, introduces us to the history of 
Paschal II. and the concordat ultimately arrived at between the 
Church and the Empire. We then enter on one of the more 
beautiful and interesting portions of the work—the times of 
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S. Bernard,—the histories of ‘the Saint, the Philosopher, and 
the Demagogue of the century,—the Abbot of Citeaux himself, 
Abelard, and Arnold of Brescia. It is impossible to follow the 
author through the details of this history, in which events crowd 
on each other, and the most vigorous and noble characters are 
engaged. The following passage will be read with interest :— 


‘ For half this century the Pope ceases to be the centre around whom 
gather the great events of Christian history, from whose heart or from 
whose mind flow forth the impulses which animate and guide Latin 
Christendom, towards whom converge the religious thoughts of men. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, now rising to the height of his power and influence, 
is at once the leading and the governing head of Christendom. He rules 
alike the monastic world, in all the multiplying and more severe convents 
which were springing up in every part of Europe, the councils of temporal 
sovereigns, and the intellectual developments of the age. He is peoplin 
all these convents with thousands of ardent votaries of every rank onl 
order; he heals the schism in the Papacy; he preaches a new crusade, in 
which a King and an Emperor lead the armies of the Cross; he is believed 
by an admiring age to have confuted Abelard himself, and to have 
repressed the more dangerous doctrines of Arnold of Brescia. His almost 
worshipping admirers adorn his life with countless miracles; posterity 
must admit the almost miraculous power with which he was endowed of 
guiding the minds of men in passive obedience. The happy congeniality 
of his character, opinions, eloquence, piety, with all the stronger senti- 
ments and passions of the time, will account in great part for his 
ascendancy ; but the man must have been blessed with an amazing native 
power and greatness, which alone could raise him so high above a world 
actuated by the same influences. 

‘ Bernard did not originate this new outburst of monasticism, which had 
already made great progress in Germany, and was growing to its height in 
parts of France. He was a dutiful son rather than one of the parents of 
that great Cistercian order, which was now commencing its career in all its 
more attractive seclusion from the world, and its more than primitive 
austerity of discipline ; which in a short time became famous, and through 
its fame covered France, parts of England, and some other countries, with 
new monasteries under a more rigorous rule, and compelled some of the 
old institutions to submit to a harsher discipline. These foundations, after 
emulating or surpassing the, ancient Benedictine brotherhoods in austerity, 
poverty, obedience, and solitude, grew to equal and surpass them in 
splendour, wealth, and independent power. 

‘It was this wonderful attribute of the monastic system to renew its 
youth, which was the life of medizval Christianity ; it was ever reverting 
of itself to the first principles of its constitution. It seized alike on all the 
various nations which now formed Latin Christendom; the Northern as 
the Southern, the German as the Italian. In this adventurous age there 
must be room and scope for every kind of religious adventure. The 
untameable independence and individuality of the Teutonic character, now 
dominant throughout Germany, France, and England, still displays itself, 
notwithstanding the complicated system of feudal tenures and their 
bondage, in the perpetual insubordination of the nobles to the sovereign, 
in private wars, in feats of hardihood and enterprise, bordering constantly 
on the acts of the robber, the freebooter, and the pirate. It had been at 
once fostered by, and found vent in the Crusades, which called on every 
one to become a warrior on his own account, and enrolled him not as a 
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conscript, or even as a feudal retainer, but as a free and voluntary soldier 
of the Cross, seeking glory or plunder for himself, or working out his own 
salvation by deeds of valour against the Unbelievers. 

‘ It was the same within the more immediate sphere of religion. When 
that yearning for independence, that self-isolating individuality was found 
in connexion with the strong and profound passion for devotion, there was 
nothing in the ordinary and established forms to satisfy the aspirations of 
this inordinate piety. Notwithstanding, or rather because of the com- 
pletely organized system of Church government throughout the West, 
which gave to every province its metropolitan, to every city its bishop, to 
every parish its priest, there could not but be a perpetual insurrection, as 
it were, of men ambitious of something higher, more peculiar, more extra- 
ordinary, more their own. The stated and uniform service of the Church, 
the common instruction, must be suited to the ordinary level of faith and 
knowledge. They knew no change, no progress, no accommodation to 
more earnest or craving spirits. The almost universal secularisation of 
the clergy would increase this holy dissatisfaction. Even the Pope had 
become a temporal sovereign, the metropolitan a prince, the bishop a 
baron, the priest perhaps the chaplain to a marauding army. At all events 
the ceremonial of the Church went on in but stately uniformity ; the most 
religious man was but a member of the same Christian flock ; there was 
little emulation or distinction. But all this time monastic Christianity was 
in the theory of the Church the only real Christian perfection; the one 
sublime, almost the one safe course, the total abnegation of the monk, 
renunciation of the world, solitude, asceticism, stern mortification. Man 
could not inflict upon himself too much humiliation and misery ; the true 
Christian life was one long unbroken penance. Holiness was measured by 
suffering; the more remote from man the nearer to God; all human 
sympathies, all social feelings, all ties of kindred, all affections were to be 
torn up by the roots from the groaning spirit; pain and prayer, prayer 
and pain, were to be the sole, stirring, unwearying occupations of a 
saintly life. 

‘ All these more aspiring and restless and insatiable spirits the monas- 
teries invited within their hallowed walls; to all these they promised peace. 
But they could rarely fulfil their promise; even they could not satisfy the 
yearnings for religious adventure. Most of the old monasteries which held 
the rule either of S. Benedict or of Cassian had become wealthy, and 
suffered the usual effects of wealth. Some had altogether relaxed their 
discipline, had long renounced poverty; and the constant dissensions, the 
appeals to the bishop, to the metropolitan, or where, as they all strove to 
do, they had obtained exemption from episcopal jurisdiction, to the Pope, 
showed how entirely the other great vow, obedience to the abbot or prior, 
had become obsolete. The best were regular and tranquil; they had 
achieved their labours, they had fertilised their immediate territory, and as 
though they had now but to enjoy the fruits of their toil, they sunk to 
indolent repose. Even where the discipline was still severe, it was 
monotonous, to some extent absolute; its sanctity was exacted, habitual, 
unawakening. All old establishments are impatient of innovation; a 
higher flight of devotion becomes insubordination, or a tacit reproach on 
the ordinary course. Monasticism had been and was ever tracing the same 
cycle. Now the wilderness, the utter solitude, the utmost poverty, the 
contest with the stubborn forest and unwholesome morass, the most 
exalted piety, the devotion which had not hours eneugh during the day 
and night for its exercise, the rule which could not be enforced too strictly, 
the strongly competing asceticism, the inventive self-discipline, the inex- 
haustible, emulous ingenuity of self-torture, the boastful servility of 
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obedience: then the fame for piety, the lavish offerings of the faithful, the 
grants of the repentant lord, the endowments ‘of the remorseful king—the 
opulence, the power, the magnificence. The wattled hut, the rock-hewn her- 
mitage, is now the stately cloister; the lowly church of wood the lofty and 
gorgeous abbey; the wild forest or heath the pleasant and umbrageous 
grove; the marsh a domain of intermingling meadow and corn-fields ; the 
brawling stream or mountain torrent a succession of quiet tanks or pools 
fattening innumerable fish. The superior, once a man: bowed to the earth 
with humility, care-worn, pale, emaciated, with a coarse habit bound with 
a cord, with naked feet, is become an abbot on his curvetting palfrey, 
in rich attire, with his silver cross borne before him, travelling to take his 
place amid the lordliest of the realm. 

‘ New orders therefore and new institutions were ever growing out of 
the old, and hosts of youthful zealots were ripe and eager for their more 
extreme demands of self-sacrifice, and that which appeared to be self-aban- 
donment, but in fact was often a loftier form of self-adoration. Already, 
centuries past, in the Benedictine abbeys, the second Benedict (of Aniane) 
had commenced a new era of discipline, mortification, saintliness, according 
to the monastic notion of saintship. But that era, like the old one, had 
gradually passed away. Again, in the preceding century, Clugny had 
displayed this marvellous inward force, this reconstructing, reorganizing, 
reanimating energy of monasticism. It had furnished the line of German 
pontiffs to the papacy, it had trained Hildebrand for the papal throne and 
placed him upon it, But Clugny was now undergoing the inevitable fate 
of degeneracy: it was said that the Abbot Pontius had utterly forgotten 
the stern inflexibility of his great predecessor S. Hugh: he had become 
worldly, and as worldly weak in discipline.’—Vol, iii. pp. 327—331. 


We have not space to extract more from these volumes, or 
to dwell on any other points in them. We pass to some 
thoughts which are suggested by the general impression which 
the perusal of them produces. 

When one reviews the whole history of Christianity—when 
one calls to mind the wickedness which has prevailed in the 
Church, the craft, the falsehood, the violence which have 
attended its course, nay, have been made instrumental in carry- 
ing out its ends—when one sees the deep corruption of the 
clergy and people (such as that contemporary writers regarded 
it as the cause of the judgments of God in the irruptions of the 
northern tribes and the scourge of the Saracens), the prostitu- 
tion of the most sacred offices, the worldly motives, nay, even 
the violence that prevailed in the determination of the doctrines 
of the Church, the continued contentions, (so that that empire 
which was prophesied of as ‘peace,’ the kingdom of heaven, 
which ‘ is righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,’ 
seemed to be carried on by the worst arts of the worst kingdom 
of the world)—whilst yet the signs of life that appear in it 
conspire with the promises on which faith relies to assure us 
that this is a divine work—that the Spirit of God is, through 
this institution, teaching, training, sanctifying the elect of God 
—that it is the Church of Christ—when we realize these 
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facts, so strangely opposed to each other, we are overpowered 
by the sense of the mysteriousness and apparent contradictions 
which are manifested therein. The questions which naturally 
present themselves are these: Is this state of things compatible 
with the idea of the Church as revealed in holy Scripture? 
What did the Divine Founder of the Church lead us to expect ? 
and how far is the truly divine character of the work of the 
Spirit in the Church compatible with this, its corrupt condition ? 

Now there is one portion of Scripture that seems specially 
designed to instruct us herein, where our Lord teaches us 
respecting ‘ the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven :’-—‘ Unto 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,’ 
was His reply to the disciples, when they inquired why He 
taught in parables. The truths conveyed by those parables, 
which, veiled in symbolic language, were hidden from the mul- 
titude, but by Himself made known to the disciples, are, then, 
the mysteries of that kingdom, and the exposition of the parables 
explains the meaning of this expression, at the same time that 
it tells us what those mysteries are. They are the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven; not mysteries respecting the Divine 
Nature, or the Incarnation of the Son, or sacramental influence, 
but mysteries connected with that kingdom or empire which was 
to rise up, and spread, and outgrow the empires that had preceded 
it, and which was to continue for ever ;—of Christianity, that is, 
considered, not as a body of doctrines and precepts, not as a 
philosophy or a moral system, nor yet as a dispensation for the 
salvation of man, when viewed in its internal characteristics and 
relations, but as externally manifested in the world, as a visible 
system, relating to men, influencing and ruling mankind as a 
kingdom or empire, rising up, propagating and extending itself, 
maintained in and through human agencies; having a visible 
and assignable extent, gaining ground and losing ground, 
prospering and sinking, united or divided, with successes and 
reverses like any other empire. This is the kingdom of heaven, 
grounded indeed in the hearts and souls of men, having its 
roots and its most real existence and power there, for ‘the 
kingdom of God is within you,’ and being in its true cha- 
racter, a kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost—but externally manifested as if it were of this world, 
as well as in this world. And this kingdom has its mys- 
teries. There are mysteries connected with it and involved in 
its very being and conditions; difficulties, inconsistencies, and 
contradictions apparently irreconcileable, what we should call 
beforehand impossibilities. That this is the meaning of the 
word ‘ mysteries’ in this place—and not as some would have it, 
truths hidden before and now made plain—is evident from the 
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very truths themselves that were conveyed by the parables, and 
made known by our Lord to His disciples. For, in fact, these 
truths are the greatest mysteries, and necessarily involve such 
contradictions. We are so accustomed from our very childhood 
to say that the parable, for instance, of the Sower, represents 
the different ways in which the Gospel is received by different 
minds, that we lose sight of the mysterious fact that the Gospel, 
which is thus differently received, is a divine dispensation in- 
stituted for the salvation of mankind, and that the parable 
teaches that in the great majority of instances this institution 
does not fulfil its end: when the parable teaches us that the 
gospel is thus differently received, it teaches us that men coun- 
teract and render ineffectual the gracious designs of God for 
their salvation—that moral and spiritual truths do not make 
way or retain an influence over their hearts, and that the dis- 
pensation, in a general view, is, to a great extent, a failure ;— 
that is, that the Almighty and Allwise would have all men to 
be saved, and institutes means for their salvation, and they are 
not saved. We cannot wonder that any theories, however 
strange, have been devised to account for this great mystery, 
whether the obstinacy of the matter on which the Divine Being 
had to work, or the counteracting influence of a coequal prin- 
ciple of evil, or His own predestination of evil and perdition. 

Strange as it must have seemed to the Apostles, that the 
- kingdom which the God of Heaven would set up, the hope of 
their people, of which very glorious things had been spoken by 
the prophets, should thus prove to a great extent a failure ; 
surely it is not less strange to us that an interposition of God— 
the contrivance of infinite wisdom, goodness, and power—should, 
as respects the great majority of ) whom it was designed to 
bless, prove to all appearance wholly unsuccessful ; that there 
should be many wholly unbenefited, many making a fair 
promise, and for some time and in some degree seeming to be 
really infiuenced by His grace, yet ultimately without profit 
from it. It is an instance of that ‘great waste’ which there 
seems to be in nature; many seeds sown and few plants springing 
up, much blossom and little fruit. Butler notices this fact of 
nature as analogous to what we see in the moral world; and 
the spiritual, the Christian world, seems to be ruled on the 
same law. 

Again, to instance another truth conveyed in parable, that in 
the kingdom of heaven, thus set up on earth, evil should exist, 
nay, should prevail and be allowed to continue unremoved; that 
not only should Christianity fail to influence men ultimately for 
their good, but that even within its domain, and under the pro- 
fession of its name, and mixed up with and almost undistinguish- 
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able from true Christians, evil men should continue and should 
be allowed to continue even to the end,—what is this but that 
which the same philosopher calls ‘ the great mystery,’ ‘ the con- 
tinuance of evil and confusion in the world,’ which, whatever 
anticipation might have been formed of it—from the knowledge 
of the Divine attributes, or from the language of prophecy— 
continues even under and within the Gospel system. That 
system is no exception to the general principle of the Divine 
government which permits the continuance and the power of 
evil. 

Another mystery is the influence and extension of this 
kingdom, secret and unaccountable as it is ; in its inner workings 
leavening the whole mass of human society, spreading by a 
secret but powerful contagion through that mass, making it 
heave and swell, modifying its condition internally and assi- 
milating it to itself; in its external manifestation being as a 
great tree spreading over the whole earth, from the smallest 
beginnings, by means, to human eye, inadequate to the end. 

Another mysterious truth most apposite to our present pur- 
pose, is that which is revealed in a parable that represents so 
vividly some manners of ancient time, how God leaves the 
gospel kingdom to make its way by itself, under the operation 
of the ordinary laws of human life and being. ‘So is the 
‘ kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground ; 
‘ and should sleep and rise, night and day,’—that is, go on in his 
ordinary course without attending to that seed or its growth, 
—‘and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
‘how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of itself, adrouarn, 
‘ first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
‘ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
‘ putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.’ 

He interposes at the beginning and at the end. The Son of 
God comes on the earth, does His personal work in the intro- 
duction and planting of His Church, and then returns to 
Heaven, leaving it as it were to take its chance, as though He 
were indifferent to it, and knew not how it grew or made its 
way— 

yitns Ores dpovpay éxromov haBor, 

oreipwv povoy mpoceide kdgauay anak’ 
leaving it to itself, to shoot up, grow, and develop into blade 
and ear according to the ordinary established laws of nature, 
till He come again in His own person at the end of the world to 
reap the harvest. 

The Gospel is thus, so to say, left to itself—understanding 
by the Gospel, the system of Christian truth and corresponding 
spiritual influence and the external institutions established for 
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the communication of that influence, and for the extension 
and preservation of the system. It was sown by our blessed 
Redeemer in the soil of the human mind, to draw and transmute 
into its own substance what was contained there, to grow and 
spread by what it so drew up and transmuted—and this accord- 
ing to the general laws of human nature and the special laws of 
its own being—nourished by the same gentle rain from Heaven, 
and the same influences of earth, as the noxious weed, or the 
noble yet fruitless trees that grow wildly there. The Gospel 
and the Church influence and are influenced by the world in 
which they are, according to the general laws by which the 
world is governed. 

These are some of the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
some of the facts brought out in the history of Christianity 
considered as a visible system, as an external institution existing 
in the world. Its secret influence, its wide extension, and yet, 
in the case of numberless individuals, and it may be of whole 
portions of what once was its own domain, its entire failure ;— 
its coming to nothing, and being as if it had never been ;—the 
presence and continuance of evil men within it; of those who 
are ‘ offences,—who are arguments with others for rejecting 
Christianity—and ‘those that do iniquity;’ and, lastly, its 
propagation, and growth, and continued life being seemingly 
the effect of the general laws of nature, without any apparent 
interposition on the part of Him who originated it — these 
things are mysteries, and full of difficulty. Minds there are 
without number that take things as they are and acquiesce in 
them,—some from simple faith, some from profound humility, 
some from a just conviction of the ignorance of man, the result of 
having searched out all things, and found this as the one lesson 
taught by all things,—but (in most instances it is to be feared), 
not from any profound confidence in the goodness and wisdom 
of God, but in a kind of inconsiderate indifference. These 
may see no difficulty, but when one comes really to consider 
these things truly, the questions that open on us are innumerable. 
We come to know and feel that the history of Christianity is 
replete with mysteries. 

The reason of this we will refer to presently. Let us now 
observe that the fact is fully contemplated by the first promul- 
gators of the religion. Let the evils, the scandals, the incon- 
sistencies which the history of the Church brings in appalling 
distinctness before our minds, be set at the highest; the Eye 
which at its first introduction surveyed the course of that reli- 
gion and its fruits on earth foresaw these things. The parables 
predicted them; prophecies, warnings, numberless anticipations 
distinctly taught them. The history of Christianity and the 
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predictions of its sacred books ory harmonise. Be that his- 
tory ever so unlike what we should have anticipated, it is not 
unlike what the first promulgators of it said it would be. 

Take the most appalling fact of all. According to the re- 
ceived views of Catholic Christians—of Christians we may say 
of all ages—respecting the established order of the Christian 
ministry, whether the Episcopate or the Papacy, the difficulty 
which presents itself is this: —That Christ should have instituted 
an order of men for the highest and holiest work, to be the 
guides, and teachers, and the shepherds of His people; to teach, 
rebuke, reprove,— nay more, to be the appointed channel 
through which His sacramental gifts should flow to the souls 
of His people; to have power to open and to close the 
kingdom of heaven; to remit and to retain sins; to convey the 
gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit—and that this order of 
men should at any time become utterly corrupt; that indivi- 
duals on whom the holiness of the Church might seem to turn 
should be more debased in wickedness than heathen men— 
should be murderers, adulterers, deceivers; and that this cor- 
ruption should extend widely and continue long, whereby they 
who ought to guide others to good should become their corruptors 
—this is what was not only predicted in various forms, but 
distinctly intimated by our blessed Lord Himself in words of 
warning given to that very Apostle who specially represents 
the Christian ministry, and in whom his successors are in- 
heritors of the warning as of the privileges. The following 
words in §. Luke (xii. 41) are evidently said with special 
reference to the Christian ministry in contradistinction to the 
people generally :— 

‘ Then Peter said unto Him, Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or 
even to all? And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom his Lord shall make ruler over His household, to give them their 
portion of meat in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom his lord 
when He cometh shall find so doing. Of a truth I say unto you, that He 
will make him ruler over all that He hath, But and if that servant say in 
his heart, My Lord delayeth His coming; and shall begin to beat the men- 
servants and maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be drunken; the Lord 
of that servant will come in a day when he looketh not for Him, and at an 


hour when he is not aware, and will cut him in sunder, and will appoint 
him his portion with the unbelievers.’—S. Luke xii, 41—46. 


These words speak of a steward, one appointed as a ruler over 
his brother servants to tend, govern, and feed them, to give them 
their portion of meat in due season; and he becomes corrupt 
and unworthy of his high office. He possesses power—spiritual 
power—he abuses it to the purposes of tyranny and of perse- 
cution; he takes advantage of his independence to indulge in 
luxury and sensuality, participating in the vices of the most 
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corrupt, and wronging, scandalising and ill-treating those over 
whom he was appointed for good. Yet does he not thereby lose 
that authority or that office; he is the ruler over the household 
still; there is no intervention to deprive him, no sudden destruc- 
tion toremove him. The complaining household may desire their 
Lord’s interposition, they even may cry out, ‘ Lord, how long?’ 
and yet He does not interpose. ‘This condition of things is con- 
templated as continuing, the rulers being, as it may happen, good 
or evil, till the second coming of Christ. The office of the 
Christian minister abides independently of his abuse of it; it is 
not incompatible with such abuse; so that the appointed guide 
and ruler may be worse than any of his flock; all this Christ 
foresaw, and contemplated, and premonished us of as a possible 
event. The direct predictions of our Lord state the same truth 
explicitly. Those of the Apostles agree with them. And the 
fullest unfolding of the future condition of the Church in the 
book of the Revelations exhibits one series of pictures of con- 
fusion, sin, and evil predominant,—the good few in number and 
oppressed, 

And the cause of these evils is to be found in that special 
feature of the Christian system, its being carried on through the 
instrumentality of man, combined with that great principle of 
the Divine government, whereby the free will of man remains 
unconstrained. God might, so far as we know, have carried on 
the work of the Gospel by the ministry of beings of another 
order than our own. He might have used the services of 
angels to be channels of grace to His Church, to teach, to 
baptize, to consecrate, to absolve, to support and comfort. 
This He has not done. Man is made the instrument of good to 
man. The body of revealed truth was communicated at first 
through men; committed to writing by men of varying abilities 
and natural dispositions, it is perpetuated and administered b 
man,—by men sympathising with men, knowing each other's 
wants and infirmities, and so working together. The system 
of truth and supply of grace in the Gospel is committed to the 
world in connexion with a society drawn out of the world, a 
society of men, framed like any other society, and having a 
history like any other society. Hence it is that the Church 
of Christ may be regarded solely in its human aspect. It may 
be looked on as if it were only human. It is to this law of 
the Christian dispensation, according to which Divine purposes 
are carried out by the instrumentality of moral agents, and to 
the freedom of those agents that these results are obviously to 
be attributed. In the instance of the individual Christian, the 
influence of Divine grace, nay, the presence of the Divine 
Spirit does not destroy the natural character; it is compatible 
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with the presence of much that is weak, sinful, imperfect in 
the understanding as well as the will. Thisis the condition ever 
of the holiest of men, and imperfection and occasional wrong 
conduct is the result. How much more when in the body of 
men acting together there are persons of every degree of mixed 
good and evil, and the majority quite evil. 

Yet amid all this corruption the truth in its substance has 
held its place. It is with religion as with moral truth; it 
commands deference where it cannot gain obedience, and secures 
the assent of the understanding whilst the will remains re- 
bellious. It lives on, exercises influence, recovers power where 
it seemed to be almost utterly destroyed. 
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Art. Il.—The Life of Mrs. Sherwood. By S. Ketry. 
1 vol. London: Darton & Co. 


Tue sphere of biography extends from day to day. We are 
so accustomed to see announcements of the lives of persons 
whose names have scarcely reached us, that it ceases to be a 
question as it once was, what remarkable things has such an one 
done, or seen, or thought that, now he has passed away, the 
world must be made acquainted with his private history. 
Rather we are arrived at the conclusion that every life is 
interesting if we can only have its truthful history, and to 
acquiesce in and even believe ourselves gainers by this communi- 
cative habit of our own time. It does not, in fact, require 
celebrity to make a biography either agreeable or useful; the 
changes of an ordinary life have enough of variety and romance 
in them to engage the interest of others in the like position. It 
only requires that these changes should have made deep impres- 
sion—that the subject of the memoirs should have lived for a 
purpose,—and that what has been done, seen or thought, should 
be vividly portrayed. 

In the present abundance of biographies, then, we have no 
need to ask why the particular one under review has been pub- 
lished. Every person has at least heard of Mrs. Sherwood. 
Many in their childhood were familiar with her works; not a 
few, if not of our own readers, yet of readers in general of a 
certain standing, have received their first notions of doctrinal 
religion from her fluent and prolific pen. Such being the case 
we took up the book with both interest and curiosity. However 
little we might expect to agree with the lady’s theology, how- 
ever little we may have sympathised with her mode of 
instructing young minds in Christian truth, she had influence 
in her day, and with a large party; and we naturally wish to 
know the character, and something of the history of every mind 
possessed of this mysterious power. But the book disappoints 
expectation. It is tedious and heavy, so much so, especially at 
the commencement, that without the stimulus of duty, which 
ought ever to be paramount in the reviewer's bosom sustaining 
him through mighty achievements of dull reading, it would be 
next to impossible to read it honestly through. The cause of 
this failure presently dawns upon the mind. An autobiography,— 
which this book is with the exception of a few concluding 
chapters by her daughter,—should be produced by a clear and 
accurate memory, assisted by copious notes taken at the time, 
either in the form of letters to friends, or of a daily record of 
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events. The reader soon becomes convinced that Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s memory was not a vivid one, not enough so at least to 
assign to each age its distinct recollections ; her remembrance 
of persons is vague, and of the few distinguished names 
which occur, she remembers little more than the name. She 
commenced this task, too, late in life, concluding it in her 
seventy-third year, with many a busy bustling year of married 
life intervening between this period and the youth she dwells 
upon with a garrulous prolixity, if not with the desired distinct- 
ness. Even in the times when she kept a journal, she finds 
cause to regret that she made it rather a record of feeling than 
of fact. But present feeling is at least worth more than retro- 
spective feeling, as being likely to be truer. With a speculative 
mind of a progressive order, whose pursuit, after its own fashion, 
is truth; experience tells us nothing is more remorseless than 
its sacrifices and abandonments of its former self or rather selves. 
Ambition does not kick away the ladder by which it climbed 
more indifferently than does the enthusiast renounce and repu- 
diate every previous stage of progress. The step he stands on 
is knowledge and light and peace one day, and gross darkness 
the next. So, if we are to learn anything by his wanderings 
we prefer a current history giving the triumphs and exultations 
of each stage rather than the retrospect of the whole as a series 
of failures, which gives a fallacious idea of rest at last, of a long 
search resulting in a final discovery. From Mrs. Sherwood we 
learn little beyond her latest conclusions, and those but dimly 
set forth; for whether through her own mystic style or her 
daughter’s caution, we are left to infer her meaning rather than 
see it anywhere distinctly stated; but we find that she had 
written many of her most dogmatic works, in which such as 
are acquainted with her writings will know that her opinions 
are set forth with all imaginable confidence and assurance, 
before she had attained to anything like what she considered 
distinct truth; and now and then curious admissions occur 
showing the slight value of even the most formal statements of 
persons of this temper of mind concerning their own religious his- 
tory, when their theory demands them; as where, describing her 
spiritual state as of a school girl of sixteen or seventeen, she says: 
‘ Now sincerely I do not believe that the ignorance in which I then lay, 
of anything relating to real religion, was the fault of my parents; neither do 
I now believe, what once I not only believed but asserted, that until my 
mind was partially opened to the truth after my marriage I had actually 
never heard that truth, either in public or in private. But this I do firmly 
believe, that I was not capable of receiving the Gospel while in an unre- 
generate state, for it is only by the enlightening and unerring influences of 
the Spirit one can receive “ the truth as itis in Jesus.” From a child J had 
read the word of God, and that word és truth ; but I had not the moral capa- 
city to receive anything more than an historical view of it.’—Pp. 116, 117. 
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And there is one even more remarkable notice of the religion 
of her childhood written in advanced age—as throwing an un- 
reality on all her previous positive statements concerning her 
alleged unregenérate state up to mature womanhood. It is con- 
tradictory of much beside in the book, but thus it stands:— 

‘It would not be easy to judge of the character of a child so favourably 
cireumstanced as I was; neither cax I myself decide whether I had then 
any ideas of religion beyond what parents may teach,—in fact, beyond 
what may be acquired by the unregenerate mind : the time of trial was then 
remote, and the evil nature restrained by the gentle, yet firm, hand of a 
tender and wise mother.’—P. 39. 

Our readers, however, will prefer some facts concerning our 
authoress than longer dwelling on these curiosities of feeling 
which are also best developed in the course of the narrative. 
All people are of such consequence to themselves,—ever 
individual is so absolutely the centre and hero to himself of the 
scene he moves in that we can never wonder at any undue 
sense of importance. Indeed the strongest efforts of philosophy 
are not more than necessary to teach a man to estimate his 
own position at its due worth. When Mrs. Sherwood, therefore, 
prefaces her life with the following exordium, we may smile a 
little at the importance she attaches to the work, and muse upon 
the shortness of her day, and how little she knew that her 
influence and fame were both circumscribed within the span of 
her own life,—but such disparaging thoughts should be corrected 
by the consideration that if any one was ever encouraged to an 
over-estimate of self, she was. Indeed the value of such a record 
as she has left really lies in illustrating the mischief and injury 
many a gifted nature receives from being tempted to tasks and 
offices for which, from the very nature of things, it is unfitted :— 

‘I am tempted to this most singular undertaking, by an observation I 
have lately been induced to make upon the propensity of the age for 
writing and recording the lives of every individual who has had the smallest 
claim to celebrity. Could I be quite sure, that when I am gone, nobody 
would say anything about me, I should, I think, spare myself the trouble 
which I now propose to take; but when I consider that it is possible that 
dear friends, when mourning for me, may speak too partially of me, or that 
those who do not understand me may bring forward some of the many 
errors of my writings to uphold their own opinions, I feel it but justly due 
to Divine love and mercy to state, how, through a life of many changes, [ 
have been gradually brought to see the truth to a point of view which is 
luminous indeed, and bright as the day, when compared with the twilight 
ray that I first discerned. The light of lights, which I now enjoy, is not a 
deceitful one—an ignis fatuus, or feeble emittance of fire, which can pos- 
sibly lead me astray; and for this reason, that in the same measure as it 
burns brighter and brighter I discern more and more of the a//-sufficiency 
of God, and of the total insufficiency of man. Thus, to speak in scriptural 
language, “The city shall have no need of the sun, for the Lamb shall be 
the light thereof.”... 

‘ There has been a singular Providence attending me through life, and pre- 
paring me in a remarkable manner for that which it was the Divine will I 
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should do. I say singular, more perhaps because I am better acquainted 
with the steps which have brought me thus far in my progress, than with 
the histories and experiences of other persons. But far be it from me to 
suppose that anything I ever received was in any way merited by me. All 
I have received is a free gift ; and the remarkable benefits which have been 
bestowed upon me, and the very high privileges which I have enjoyed, ought 
rather to excite wonder and gratitude than self-congratulation. Oh! my 
God, “ what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him!’’ ’—Pp. 1—3. 


Mrs. Sherwood was the daughter of the Rev. George Butt, 
son of a physician at Lichfield, Dr. Carey Butt, described as 
a man of exemplary piety, integrity and benevolence. She 
expresses herself with passionate devotion for her father, and 
uniformly describes him as a model of disinterested benevolence, 
generous to profusion, and incapable of care in money concerns. 
A daughter’s deep affection is a guarantee for some true ex- 
cellences of character, for even natural tenderness must have 
something real to feed on. Yet the facts about her father do 
not quite consort with these praises. In the course of his life 
he accumulated a vast amount of Church patronage in the way 
which public opinion allowed people to do in those days, and 
he married almost avowedly for money, while still mourning 
the loss of a lady to whom he had been attached. The cir- 
cumstances are best detailed in his daughter's words :— 


‘It was the will of God, however, that this lovely young woman, Mary 
Woodhouse, should be taken early from this world of trials ; and it was 
whilst still mourning her loss my father consented to his father’s earnest 
wishes to marry my mother, whose fortune rendered her a desirable match 
under the pecuniary circumstances of the family. Mary Woodhouse was 
one of three sisters, all of whom were accounted lovely ; whilst my mother, 
then Miss Martha Sherwood, was a very little woman, having a face too 
long in proportion, with too decided features. She was marked too with 
the small-pox, and had no personal beauty but in her hands, the like of 
which I have never seen equalled. She was of a meek and gentle spirit, 
and it was no doubt oppressive to her to be associated in the house with 
three of the most lovely women of the time. What, then, must her feelings 
have been when her father’s commands or wishes were made known to her, 
that she was to marry one who still mourned the untimely fate of the fair 
Mary! Often have I thought of this since, and been led to consider that 
the smallest circumstances of human life are, no doubt, arranged in such a 
way as to advance our everlasting good, though, through the devices of 
Satan, we love to “kick against the pricks,” wilfully misunderstanding the 
arrangements of Providence. For the Almighty is teaching individuals, by 
different experiences, the evil consequences of sin, and the effectual and 
perfect work of the Saviour’s sacrifice to reconcile the world to God—a 
glorious exhibition of Divine love, justice, mercy, and holiness, to be 
manifested in due time.’—Pp. 14, 15. 

These vague but satisfied comments on actions which cannot 
be approved, as though a special providence directed all which 
concerned herself, are common in this book, and form one of its 
noticeable points. It is the attribute of God indeed to bring 
good out of evil, but this does not make the evil less evil. And 
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it is not one of Satan’s devices, but the working of pure, modest 
natural feeling which leads a young woman to ‘kick against,’ 
or as we should say, shrink from a marriage with a man who she 
knows cannot love her, but marries her from mere prudential 
considerations. 

The marriage (it took place in the year 1773) did not prove 
an unhappy one as far as we can gather: yet the wife's life was 
evidently tinctured by this inauspicious commencement. Three 
children were the fruits of it, a son, the Rev. George Butt, Mary 
Martha, the subject of the present memoir, born 1775, and Lucy, 
some years younger, afterwards Mrs. Cameron, well known as 
sharing her sister's facility in writing. Mrs. Sherwood’s style is 
never more awkward than when drawing the character of her 
parents—a difficult task to the most accomplished pen. Here we 
have to wade through a circumlocution of florid expressions 
intended to convey reverence, affection, devotion and admiration, 
till the thing she has really to tell lies smothered in so much 
decoration. We can discern, however, that her father had most 
of her real regard, that her vigorous nature and cheerful tempe- 
rament were inherited from him. His genial love of society and 
success in it prevented the little sadnesses of such a home from 
affecting him in any way; and very early it is clear that there 
were more sympathies between the father and his clever daughter, 
than the husband with his dejected, retiring, unattractive, yet 
refined wife. The power of expressing affection without 
reserve or timidity was very likely his, as it was certainly his 
daughter’s; and if we may judge from der daughter’s part in 
this narrative, the impulse descends unabated to the third genera- 
tion. His position also was one for his children to be proud of. 
He was popular with high and low, courted by men of rank for 
his social qualities; a court-chaplain, and somewhat eminent as a 
preacher; with a literary and reading reputation, easily won in 
those days; and endowed with an expansive easy benevolence of 
temperament which made him at home with all ranks and all 
persuasions. When leaving the elegant retirement of their 
country living, the family removed to the better preferment of 
Kidderminster; while Mrs. Butt shrank from the impolite 
associates amongst whom they were thrown, her husband’s more 
vigorous mind moulded society even there to something con- 
genial to his own tastes, talked himself, led the conversation, and 
gave his own tone to it. He was hand and glove with the 
dissenting ministers, and encouraged the growing liberalism of 
that day by such conspicuous acts of fraternisation, as couid 
hardly be enacted now. 

‘ My dear father’s benevolent feeling had a wide play at Kidderminster, 

‘There were at that time, and still | believe are, many dissenters in that 
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town. Though our family were decided Church people, yet my father 
manifested as much kindness to the dissenters as to his own peculiar flock. 
By his entire exemption from bigotry he was as much loved by one party 
as by the other, and was on fraternal terms with the two dissenting 
ministers, often inviting them to his house, and discussing religious subjects 
with them in the most candid manner. He was also accustomed, when 
there was a charity sermon at either meeting-house, to attend himself in 
his gown and cassock, and stand at the door as the people went out, setting 
me before him to hold the plate, his whole countenance on these occasions 
beaming with love for all his fellow-creatures.’—P, 82. 

He early established it in his own and his daughter’s mind that 
she was to be a genius and a writer, from which we infer that she 
must have shown talent early, though no particular indications are 
given of this beyond the power of inventing and extemporizing 
long stories to her companions. He taught her Latin, and gave 
her the run of his library: one of her pleasantest early recollec- 
tions being connected with a waggon load of books her father 
had bought at the sale of Walsh’s (the friend of Addison) 
library, for the sum of one guinea. These books, dusty and 
black, but choice editions many of them of ancient romances 
and old divinity, it was her privilege to assist her father to 
arrange, in a loft assigned by her mother for their reception. 
A delightful task for a book-loving girl, and a tempting 
guinea’s worth. We only wonder that with such opportunities 
this authoress made no further advance in style and composition 
than she did. An inherent commonness pervades everything 
she ever wrote; a total want either of point or elegance, which 
is hardly reconcilable with the careful, and at the same time 
original and peculiar education she received. But her mind, 
made more for action than for thought, though thrust by cir- 
cumstances into this latter groove, resisted no doubt anything 
like deep culture. 

Such being her father, such in himself, and such towards her, 
we are not surprised that filial piety should compel her to relax 
something in the rigid tests by which she usually judges of 
spirituality of mind, and that though he conformed to the amuse- 
ments and customs of the world, which throughout her works she 
regards as the criterion of the soul’s condition,—and though there 
was in his statements of religious truth a total absence of terms 
and phrases, in all other cases deemed essential by her,—yet she 
happily reconciles herself to the discrepancies, and concludes 
her father’s character in the following terms. "We remember 
Charlotte Elizabeth in a similar way makes an exception in 
favour of a favourite brother, and allows him to be saved without 
conforming to any one of her essential conditions :— 

‘But in speaking of my beloved father, of his thousand kind acts, of his 
humility, and of his enlarged love for every human being who came under 
his eye, I must restrain myself, lest I should so far wander as almost to 
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forget my object. One remark, however, I must make before I dismiss 
this subject, and that is, that we might as readily suppose warmth and 
light to exist in the sun independently of all Divine power, as to attribute 
the enlarged charity of my father to the motions ofan uninfluenced nature. 
To sum up his character in a few words: he was as pure in heart, as free 
from what is wrong, as the present imperfect state of human nature will 
permit,’—P. 83. 


Her mother’s cares bestowed on her, and they were many, 
were all of a more austere kind, and certainly raise a picture 
somewhat forbidding, though she never seems to have failed in 
maternal duty, and certainly not in real affection. Her system 
of education was one of restrictions, severities, and denials. 
Probably from the unhappy circumstances of her marriage, her 
sympathies were never fully drawn out. She lived much in 
herself and for a few intimate friends, and does not seem to have 
been able to inspire intimacy and confidence in her children. 
Still her daughter, with that singular mixture of real good 
feeling, and strong conviction that somehow the results in her 
own case were so good, that the means by which such results 
were attained must have been the best, while she carefully 
records all the little hardships of her childhood, assures us she 
would not have had them otherwise :-— 


‘The society in which I mixed as a child was such as to give a decided 
turn to the thoughts and the tastes, Indeed, as long as | have lived, I 
have never heard any persons converse as my father and mother were 
accustomed to converse. My mother never suffered her children to in- 
terrupt conversation. We were compelled to listen, whether willing or not. 
My father not only conversed in a superior way himself, but he gave the 
tone to all his visitors and to all his pupils. I can hardly say how young 
I was when I got ideas of other countries, and other times, and other 
modes of life, such as, by the modern style of education, could never pos- 
sibly be obtained; and this through the simple means of listening to my 
father’s conversation. Whilst this system of improvement was always 
going forward whenever the family were assembled, there was a private 
discipline of such undeviating strictness carried on with me by my excellent 
mother, that it might have a that no other persen in the world 
could have been better fitted to bring a mere child of many imaginations 
under control than was my ever honoured parent. Lady Jane Grey speaks 
of the severities to which she was subjected by her noble parents. I had 
neither nips, nor bobs, nor pinches; but I experienced what I thought 
much worse, It was the fashion then for children to wear iron collars 
round the neck, with a backboard strapped over the shoulders : to one of 
these I was subjected from my sixth to my thirteenth year. It was put on 
in the morning, and seldom taken off till late in the evening; and I 
generally did all my lessons standing in stocks, with this stiff collar round 
my neck. At the same time I had the plainest possible food, such as dry 
bread and cold milk. I never sat on a chair in my mother’s presence. Yet 
I was a very happy child; and when relieved from my collar, I not un- 
seldom manifested my delight by starting from our hall door, and taking a 
run for at least half a mile through the woods which adjoined our pleasure- 
grounds.’—Pp, 38, 39, 
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And again, we have the following painful picture of rough 
discipline :— 

‘ My sister, as a child, had not good health, and therefore she could bear 
neither the exposure nor fatigue I did. Hence the reason wherefore I was 
so much alone. From this cause, too, she was never submitted to the same 
discipline that I was; she was never made so familiar with the stocks and 
iron collar, nor the heavy tasks; for after my brother was gone to school, 
I still was carried on in my Latin studies, and even before I was twelve I 
was obliged to translate fifty lines of Virgil every morning, standing in 
these same stocks with the iron collar pressing on my throat. It only 
wanted one to tell me that I was hardly used to turn this healthful dis- 
cipline into poison; but there was no such person to give this hint, and 
hence the suspicion never, as I remember, arose in my mind that other 
children were not subjected to the same usage as myself. If my sister was 
not so, I put it down to her being much younger, and thus I was reconciled 
to the difference made between us.’—P. 54, 

Iron collars and stocks have long been exploded as likely 
paths to the graces. At eleven years old our authoress had opened 
out to her a more flowery way, by a fine French lady, who paid 
her parents a visit, decorated in all the preposterous finery of 
Marie Antionette’s prosperous days. The child always knew 
she was to be a genius, Madame de Pelevé’s conversation raised 
the question in her, whether she was also to be a beauty, 
a point about which she became for the time a good deal more 
solicitous: indeed we may possibly trace to a visit of curiosity 
paid to her mirror about this time, for the purpose of ascertaining 
this point, those many pages devoted to the description of per- 
sonal beauty which subsequently enliven even her most serious 
and profound polemical works. 

At fifteen she was sent to school at Reading. Her father 
was on intimate terms with Dr. Valpy, head master of the 
Grammar School there, and while on his annual visit to his 
friend was witness of a ‘sort of exhibition,’ probably a thea- 
trical performance, got up by the pupils of Monsieur and 
Madame St. Q ’s school, kept in the old abbey. He was 
delighted with all he saw, and pronounced it ‘the very place 
for Mary,’ in which judgment his daughter believed him to 
have been ‘divinely directed,’ though the whole conduct of the 
school was absolutely opposed to her own principles, as it would 
have been in many respects disapproved by all who desire any 
kind of religious instruction for their children. Yet it was 
evidently no common-place boarding-school. M. de St. Q — 
possessed the art of teaching. The girls’ minds were developed ; 
they caught a tone from the place and from one another. They 
learned to converse; met good society of a certain class; saw 
much of French refugees, who flocked round their old friend, 
and had their minds turned towards the subjects of the time of 
most real interest; and, as Mrs. Sherwood insinuates, acquired 
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a certain grace of manner, which for ever supplanted the awk- 
wardness of overgrown girlhood which had previously oppressed 
her and called down the reproofs of her friends. That the 
influence of this school upon young ductile minds was a powerful 
one, and also that it took a certain definite direction, is evident. 
The popular authoresses Miss Mitford and L. E. L., and Lady 
Caroline Lamb, who made some noise in her day, were educated 
by M. and Mdle. de St.Q——, though not at the same time 
with Mrs. Sherwood. It is curious to trace the same somewhat 
French glow of sentiment, the same strain of overwrought, 
often unreal feeling, and through all the same power of exciting 
interest, and engaging the sympathies of a large, though per- 
haps not very discriminating, class of readers, which these well- 
known female writers evidence through all their manifold 
differences of style and subject. To the one we are most 
concerned with, it was a charming scene of liberty and excite- 
ment, symbolized the very first morning of arrival by the 
privileges (forbidden at home) of free approach to the fire, and 
buttered toast. 

No writer of her party has made it more her concern to 
discountenance and dispute the view of Baptism taught by our 
Prayer-book. No one has said more on the necessity of being 
able to pronounce on the precise period of conversion, from 
which the elect soul may date the moment of regeneration, 
than Mrs. Sherwood. The utter absence of reserve or timidity 
in approaching such subjects, the rude jarring positiveness of 
assertion, the unscrupulous judgment passed upon individuals 
and classes in respect to them, might at least lead us to expect 
beforehand that she herself was a signal instance to her own 
mind of their truth; and so, as we have said, she has some- 
where stated it. Yet to us an absolutely contrary state of things 
is apparent, from her own self-history, of which there is evidently 
a curious glimmering consciousness in herself. Possibly her 
latest lights, as she deemed them, made the former view less 
necessary to her system. Be this as it may, in a certain dim 
way she is forced to recognise the pleadings of a divine principle 
in what she holds as the unconverted portion of her life. Take 
the following anecdote :— 





‘I truly believe the larger number of the girls in the highest class at 
Reading were certainly simple and well-intentioned. Some bad ones there 
were indeed, and it so happened these were in the room in which | slept. 
Tor 1 had not been at school many weeks, when one night, having gone to 
bed before the supper in the parlour, which I had the privilege of attending, 
I was kept from sleeping for some time by a conversation in the next bed, 
aitended by repeated laughs. 

‘I knew that something bad was going on, though I did not understand 
all that was said, I called out, “ Have done with that nonsense, or I will 
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go down and tell of you.” “That I am sure you will not,” said my 
neighbour, “I will not,” I answered, “if you will let us hear no more of 
it.” There were many other girls in the room, but chiefly little ones. “ We 
will not have done,” was the reply I received. After one or two more 
warnings I got up, dressed myself, and went down into the parlour, where 
I reported the case. Madame St. Q , whatever she might have 
thought or wished, was obliged to take up the affair for the credit of the 
establishment. The girls were punished by bread-and-water diet for a day 
or two. Through the Divine favour I never heard another bad word at 
school, though I not unseldom observed the breaking-off of a discourse 
between two girls when I came near. 

‘It might be asked, whether it was under the influence of religion that I 
did this right action, whereby I protected the ears of all the little people in 
the room as well as my own? Really, I am unable to answer this ques- 
tion, for I do not think that when at Reading I ever gave much attention 
to religion ; though, through the force perhaps of education, I had a high 
respect for it, accompanied with a somewhat delicate sense of morality.’— 
Pp. 95, 96. 





And again, in the following passage, with its inconclusive 
reasonings :— 


‘I had heard my parents speak with horror of certain novels, whose 
names I will not mention. One evening, in the schoolroom, I picked up 
an abridgment of one of these old novels. I saw at once that the title was 
the same as one which I knew my parents condemn. However, the temp- 
tation was strong, and I read a page or two. Suddenly, however, a better 
thought was inspired, and I laid the book down, at the same time, as I 
believed, unobserved, I lifted up my eyes, saying, ‘God forgive me for my 
disobedience.” A violent burst of laughter, and a cry from the French 
teacher to this effect, “‘ Mademoiselle Butt is saying her prayers,” suddenly 
startled me, and I felt more guilty than if I had been detected in stealing, 
or any other disgraceful act... . 

‘ After the two anecdotes I have given of myself, does not the question 
suggest itself—Had a change of heart taken place with me then? Was 
there, or was there not, a new life dwelling within me at that time? 
Again, I answer, I think not; that is, I have no idea of anything which 
seemed to be good in me at that time, or anything that was more than the 
effect of habit and of a careful education. I can recollect no secret working 
of the Divine Spirit in my heart, convincing me of sin, or rendering me 
anxious to please my God, above and before all other motives of action. 
And again, I consider that as the gifts of the Spirit have life in themselves, 
so they grow and increase under apparently the most unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, as the results of Divine influence; whilst those respectable 
qualities which originate in education only, have on the contrary zo life in 
themselves, and are therefore subject to perish for ever. Thus at Reading, 
though improved no doubt in many respects, I gradually lost some of my 
simpler and childlike habits, and after a little while my Bible never saw 
the light. I began to think less of what would please my mother than of 
what would promote my own pleasure.’—Pp, 96—98, 


As we have said, there was much in her education to form 
and develop a character, and there was quite enough in our 
authoress for these influences to work upon. The freedom and 
absence of all proper guidance at ‘the Abbey’ were prepos- 
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terous enough, but lessons were learnt with spirit, and much 
was acquired beside that lessons cannot teach. Without however 
commending either the system itself or its results, the fact of its 
having possessed influence may still lead us to speculate on the 
fruits, as far as vigour of character and intellect are concerned, 
likely to accrue from the modern system of education, with its 
universal knowledge diffused by the same cut-and-dried means ; 
its perpetual chatter in foreign tongues about nothing at all, 
which is the substitute for conversation with such as can readily 
learn the common-places of language; the long silence to which 
the less fluent are condemned, who find silence easier than to sus- 
tain a talk of platitudes with the French, or Italian, or German 
governess, chosen not for the fulness of her mind, but for the 
correctness of her accent ; the sedulous occupation of every hour 
on some definite study or lesson in the dreary school-room: the 
real art of conversation all the while being as little developed 
by practice, or by listening to anything that deserves the name, 
as though a girl’s native tongue was avowedly the one she is 
least concerned to speak well. Happily children’s minds have 
a power of resistance, as well as an ever fresh and renovating 
spring within, and the thoughts have a channel, and a language 
of their own, unapproachable—one might say safe—from med- 
dling interference, or the levelling, deadening influence of this 
training would surely destroy all the brightness and originality 
of its victims, and society would stand a chance of becoming 
too empty or too dull for its own existence. 

But this digression is not intended either to recommend the 
Abbey’s system nor its consequences on the mind of our authoress; 
we only point it out as an influential developing system, which all 
education ought to be, leaving recollections not of a mere 
drudgery of lessons, into which the learner could not enter, but 
of mind acting upon mind—a point forgotten, as it often seems 
now, in female education, when the inquiry about a school is 
not as to the degree of intellectual power of the mistress, or her 
skill in forming and guiding young minds, but the expensiveness 
and name of the masters of accomplishments. 

The school days we are now upon ended in. such a glow 
of French glitter and gaiety, as make us fully share our 
authoress’s wonder that no harm came of it, or at least no other 
than the sentimental tincture, which is after all by no means the 
worst or most injurious point in Mrs. Sherwood’s children’s books. 
She describes a play in which she took a subordinate part, acted 
by the young ladies, as it seems with a kind of publicity, ‘for the 
benefit of the distressed emigrants,’ the prologue and apologue 
written by her father, the whole under the auspices of Dr. Valpy, 
calling to our minds a vivid description of similar theatrical 
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performances, recorded somewhere by Miss Mitford, and thus 
dwells on the concluding days of her school life :— 


‘I have many pleasing recollections of those, the few last weeks of our 
residence at Reading. It was bright summer weather, and whilst the days 
for our representation approached we lived more and more with the noble 
emigrants, and entered more and more into their feelings. We talked with 
the ladies, and danced with the gentlemen under the trees in the Abbey 
garden to the music of the harp. We were then, as it were, completely 
carried away with the spirit and feelings of France—of the olden times ; 
and, though nominally at school, were in fact leading what Madame Genlis 
calls “La Vie de Chateau.” It was not necessary that any of those who 
were then at the Abbey at Reading should have crossed the channel to 
have known what France had been under the old régime. We were even 
then living according to the ancient spirit, and I have often, often marvelled 
how it was that we, the elder girls of the establishment, were preserved as 
we were from serious danger, and ever treated with high respect, though 
too often compared to “roses,” “stars,” and ‘jewels,’ and all that 
was beautiful and rare in nature. Of course this order of things could not 
have lasted long, it was too much out of the way of common discretion ; 
but so long as I and my sister remained at the Abbey, no dark cloud rolled 
over the bright horizon. For years afterwards some particular tunes and 
airs reminded me of those happy days—days only the more interesting 
to my young fancy from the peculiar situation at the time of the 
affairs of France, and especially of the royal family, War had been 
already declared, and thus was a colour given to the fate of many who 
seemed least connected with public affairs. 

‘I could add much more to my reminiscences of Reading.’—Pp. 118, 119. 


She returned home well qualified to take her place in society ; 
and as no one ever had advantages of any sort, however perilous 
or questionable, without valuing them, we find the following 
complacent notice:— 

‘The last year, and particularly the society I had kept, had made a 
change in me. I was not the same awkward girl I had been; and this 
was instantly pronounced by all who saw me. 1 had been much in high 
foreign society, and I had gained that something which can only be acquired 
by high society, and can never be given without frequent intercourse with 
good company, and perhaps I ought to add with a variety of good com- 
pany. I was also then at an age when young people improve, if ever they 
do improve, in these respects.’—Pp. 119, 120. 

The year that followed this return commenced and ended with 
gaieties, and was, she says, ‘almost the first and the last year 
of any great vanity in her life.’ She was admired, and, we are 
led to infer, had beauty enough to make some little sensation. 

And now she began to fulfil her father’s literary aspirations, 
and was detected by him in the act of composition. He eagerly 
seized the papers, and was delighted with this fruit of his own 
instructions. Eventually he made his daughter publish the novel 
on which she was engaged, though she had the wisdom to shrink 
and be averse to the publicity her name thus acquired. But 
the history of a first work should be told in the author’s own 
words, that the pleasures and pains, never to be forgotten, of so 
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interesting an occasion may be best apprehended: if the pains 
have undue prominence given to them the little self-delusion 
may be excused; the more as the memoir contains very little 
concerning her works or literary successes. ‘There is reason to 
believe the ‘Mr. Smith’ of the narrative to be her quondam 
tutor, Mr. St. Q——. 


‘In the meantime I went on with “The Traditions,” my father encou- 
raging me, and everybody about me leading me to think myself most 
highly gifted by nature; and yet let it not be supposed that it was in the 
article of intellect that my vanity was most easily excited. But how shall 
I state the case, as I conceive it to have really been? CanI possibly do it? 
Can any one judge of the real state of his own feelings? I will try, how- 
ever, as far as I can, to explain mine. My father had impressed upon me 
in very early years that I was to turn out what he called a genius; and, 
therefore, the idea was so familiar to me, and the conviction that it was so, 
was a fact so strongly engraven upon my mind, that it never came upon me 
by surprise. 

‘It was a matter ofcourse to me that I was to write, and also a matter of 
instinct. My head was always busy in inventions, and it was a delight to 
me to write down these inventions. Fortunately, however, from cir- 
cumstances, and especially from reading the papers in the “Tatler” 
respecting Miss Jenny Bickerstaff, I had a horror of being thought a 
literary lady ; for it was, I fancied, ungraceful, unlike a heroine, and, in 
short, I did not at all desire to be known as an authoress. I was far less 
established in the idea of my own good looks than of my talents, and one 
word in favour of the latter was far more precious than thousands in praise 
of the former. I cannot but think now, that if my dear father did not 
entirely deceive himself as to my powers of imagination, he certainly formed 
a very false estimate respecting them; for the only work Of mine he ever 
saw finished was “The Traditions,” and assuredly that work, when com- 
pleted for the press, exhibited a mind very, very far from maturity. These 
volumes were hardly finished, as to their first rough outline, when letters 
came announcing the total ruin of a dear friend—an event which had for 
some time been expected. Even now, though years are past, I do not desire 
to publish the name; suffice it, my readers have seen it mentioned in this 
diary, and they are very dull of comprehension if they cannot trace it out. 
But Mr. Smith, as I shall now call him, was in much need of money, and 
my beloved father proposed that my manuscript should be published by 
subscription for his benefit. My heart sunk at the proposition ; to be thus 
forced into public before I was of age, to be set down so soon in that 
character which I had always dreaded—as a Miss Jenny Bickerstaff. I 
was very unhappy; but then, again, to disappoint my father in his 
benevolent scheme, and to withhold a helping hand from the friend I so 
dearly loved, was impossible. I could not, and I did not, utter a denial; 
but really and truly | was thoroughly vexed. Many, many tears I shed in 
private. —Pp. 124, 125. 

For some reason Mr. Butt determined to return to his beau- 
tiful country living at Stanfield, leaving a curate at Kidder- 
minster. This was rather a dull change for his daughters, used to 
so much society, the more as their mother’s peculiarities, strength- 
ened by indulgence, were evidently inimical to cheerfulness :— 

‘My sister and myself began now in a small degree to apprehend the 
effects of solitude on our mother. She liked to shut herself up from com- 
pany, sitting much in her dressing-room, requiring us to amuse her. We 
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procured books and read a great deal, and got over every part of the twenty- 
four hours very well, with the exception of an hour or two at dusk. My 
dear mother loved this hour, and always put off having lights, and she had 
an objection to our sitting round near the fire, and in short she made those 
hours very sad, and, I must honestly say, disagreeable to us. Between 
dinner and tea, at tea and after tea, we again did very well, because she 
loved to hear us read aloud; but she always hurried us to bed, and when 
alone with her we never experienced anything of that little interval of 
cheerful conversation and freedom from restraint which in most families 
precedes the moment of separation and retirement for the night. Any 
stranger coming in would take away something of the weight of this 
restraint, and therefore the presence of my uncle or Dr, Salt was a benefit 
which we hardly could prize too highly. As to my father, he certainly was 
often induced to go from home to get away from this restraint; and yet 
our gentle and kind mother was, I am convinced, to her very last moment 
utterly unconscious‘of doing anything which could make anybody about 
her uncomfortable.’ —P. 133. 

These duller home scenes were, however, interspersed by 
different excitements, the commencement of another novel, a 
season at Bath and other matters. But now a more serious period 
of her life had arrived. In 1795 she lost her father, who was 
struck with palsy while he must yet have been almost in the prime 
of life, and died after a short illness, which was accompanied 
by all the painful circumstances of gradually clouding intellect 
which characterise that disorder. His loss was not only a severe 
one in itself, but was the commencement of a less cheerful plan 
of life, for Mrs. Butt, seized with the fear of poverty, and unused 
to act for herself, began a course of retrenchments congenial 
to no age, and especially chilling to youth. For a while her 
eldest daughter resisted this influence by indulging herself in 
visits at Bath, in London, and elsewhere; but soon in a better 
spirit she settled down with her mother and sister in the dark 
and dismal house at Bridgenorth, where the former had chosen 
their residence. After recording some passages from her 
mother’s journal on occasion of arriving at this unattractive 
home, she adds the following singular comment on her own 
oblivion of the feelings of the period; what must unretentive 
memories think of their spiritual state if such a theory can be 
proved :— 

‘ I have little or no recollection of what I myself thought, or felt, or said, 
or did at that time. And is it so, that the vain thoughts of the unregene- 
rate child of Adam pass away from the memory and utterly perish, like the 
dreams of the night, which fly before the morning, and that the individual 
only begins really to live when the new and Divine nature is imparted? 
But it certainly has struck me with force, that in the early parts of my 
youth, where I have no journal to direct me, though I can recal many, 
many facts, I cannot remember much of anything of what I thought or 
how I felt on such and such occasions,.’—P. 161. 

Though her present life at Bridgenorth was dull and uncon- 
genial, she was not of a nature to be unhappy anywhere, and 
here was opened to her the first of those practical means of use- 
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fulness to others, beyond her home circle, for which she was so 
well suited. The curate of their parish suggested to her and 
to her sister that they should take charge of a Sunday School. 
They threw themselves into this good work with a great deal of 
energy, and no doubt with unusual talent, as is shown by the 
lasting influence for good they obtained over their pupils. Our 
authoress, looking back on this ‘legal’ part of her career, has 
many caustic remarks to make on the small self-denials which 
characterise this stage of her history. Not only did they teach 
their pupils, but made clothes for them, and grudged money for 
any other object than the benefit of the poor who were then 
suffering under the extraordinary severities of the winter of 
1801. For the use of her pupils she now wrote her first story 
for the poor, and amongst her most successful. Many may 
doubt the use or even propriety of so circumstantial a story as 
‘Susan Grey,’ on such a critical and delicate subject, but we 
believe it was suited for the peculiar temptations of the time 
for which it was written,.and it was received with wonderful 
favour by the public. She has to apologise in her autobiography 
for its theology, or rather to renounce it in toto; which we are 
not surprised at, for ¢ven in its amended form some fifteen years 
after its publication, this story still retains ja certain sedate 
orthodox tone, very uncongenial with the authoress’s later, we 
will not say maturer, works, for this quality of maturity was 
not to be attained by her. At this time we find the following 
statement of her religious condition :— 

‘ There was evidently all this time a very strong contest going on in my 
mind, between the love of the world and a sense of the sin and vanity of 
that love. There is a period in the lives of all young girls in which they 
are flattered. The peculiar trial of our youth was, that my mother seldom 
if ever went out with us, to be our guard, and after a while she only per- 
mitted us to go out separately. There are memorandums in my old 
journal, from which I am taking this history, of one of these flatteries, 
followed by this prayer :— Oh! my God! others may love the world, but 
I will follow Thee; others may follow the pleasures of this life, but I will 
be contented to take up my cross and follow Thee, and I will be numbered 
among the holy men and prophets and apostles of old.” : 

‘Then follows, the next day, a thanksgiving for having been enabled to do 
my duty to my God, and for having been patient, submissive, and cheerful. 
Here we find a double deception ; first, in the resolutions formed of doing 
all things well, and, secondly, in the persuasion, which seems to have 


been entertained the next day, that all things had been so done, so far as 
occasion had served. 

‘ The lesson, therefore, which in due time must be learnt by all, that 
man is nothing, and that God is all in all, was still to be acquired by me 
from its very commencement.'—P, 220. 


And soon after are recorded some rules, written on occasion of 
her mother’s leaving home for a time. We are far from dis- 
puting that possibly something may have been wrong, that 
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there may have been trusting in se/f at this time, yet such 
strivings (we fully believe earnest strivings) after a religious 
and consistent life must create an interest in the framer of 
them :— 

‘ As soon as she was gone, I wrote a set of rules to be kept in her 
absence. 1. To rise as early as I can awake. 2. To spend my time in 
prayer till my mother is - 3. To devote certain hours to my mother. 
4. To read my Bible after breakfast. 5. Never to walk in the streets but 
when sent by my mother, or when any poor people require. 6. To go to 
church every Wednesday or Friday. 7. Never to indulge a worldly thought. 
All these rules were very well meant, and some of them perfectly right, but 
all were built upon a false estimation of my own powers, and a false 
apprehension of the Divine plans with man. As a matter of course, the 
account of the few next days, in which I was left alone with my mother, 
was only a record of the breaking sometimes of one, sometimes of another, 
and sometimes of all these resolutions,’—P, 221. , 


These mystic allusions to the ‘ Divine plans with man,’ and 
the like, must, we conclude, have some reference to her recent 
universalist views, for ordinary Christians must believe it part 
of the divine plan that men should lead holy lives. 

In 1803 she married her cousin, Henry Sherwood, to whose 
singular adventures one chapter of this werk is devoted. His 
father, having chosen to reside in France, the son got entangled, 
while quite a boy, in the difficulties, and finally, in the horrors 
of the French Revolution, from which he escaped, at the age 
of from eighteen to twenty, to England, in an absolutely destitute 
condition. The story from his own journal recals to us Dickens’ 
hero in a similar predicament. Some little money had been 
lent to him for his passage by some friend of his father’s, so it 
chanced he was not penniless when he neared the home of his 
relations, by whom he could not hope to be recognised :— 


««¢ Tmagine me, then, dressed like a beggar, with my foraging cap, my 
old dusty black coat, minus one skirt, with no stockings nor neckerchief, 
asking admission on a Sunday evening at a neat tea-drinking public-house. 
It was no wonder they would not receive me. Exhausted and heart- 
broken, within ten or eleven miles of the end of my journey, having gone 
through so much, and now so unkindly used near home, I fell fainting at 
the door. 

‘ When, after a while forgetting my sorrows, I came to myself, I found 
that I had been taken into the house and tenderly treated, but I did not 
dare tell my history there, for I was afraid, though I repeatedly said that 
I had no need of money. 

‘ I recollect they gave me brandy-and-water, and I passed a quiet night, 
and in the morning | proceeded on foot. 

‘I had been taught by my father that if I showed myself in Coventry in 
my worn-out dress, that our family would be disgraced for ever. My 
business was now to get to a great-aunt, my grandfather's sister, in such 
a manner as not to be known hereafter. How foolish we all are! just as 
if any persons were thinking of me, or troubling their heads to recognise 
Henry Sherwood in the travel-soiled, wayworn beggar that I then ap- 
peared, The skin being changed, the whole animal was changed also in 
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an instant, for I had not the manners of the beggar. But I was very ill, 
and I often stopped and rested. Once, whilst leaning against a milestone, 
a postchaise passed, in which were two young ladies and a gentleman, 
The young ladies laughed at me, pointing me out, saying, “ See that 
drunken lad.” 

‘ I was very much hurt at this remark; but I met these same young 
ladies at my grandmother's within the week, and they had no idea I was 
the same poor wretch leaning against the milestone, and I kept the story 
to myself. 

* At Nuneaton I bought a pair of stockings, and smartened myself up as 
wellas I could. I at length entered Coventry; but I had now forgotten 
the streets, and no wonder, for I had not been there since I was seven 
years old, The street, indeed, I at last found, but not the house. I knew, 
indeed, where my trustee lived, for his house was very large; my grand- 
father had built it, and it was called the Priory, and was sufficiently marked 
by its iron gates, and its relative situation to S. Michael's and Trinity 
Churches; but here I was ashamed to go. 

‘ My old great-aunt I remembered well, and I walked along the street, 
looking in at each window to see her; at length I did see her dear old 
face, and I knocked very lightly and humbly at the door. It was opened, 
and there stood Susan—Sukey they always called her—she had been in 
the family before I was born. She did not know me; but was shutting to 
~ door with “Go to the mayor, go.” “ I—I—I am Henry Sherwood,” 

said. 


‘ Of course I was at once admitted, and at once taken to bed. The sur- 
geon was summoned, and he pronounced my disease the scarlet fever, and 
I lost all recollection for days.’—Pp. 212—214. 

This romantic introduction to the notice of his English friends 
would no doubt be a powerful recommendation to his cousin 
Mary, who was his senior by some two years. He was 
evidently struck with her from the first, and saw as much of 
her as he could. He entered the army when of age, and joined 
the 53d regiment, then stationed in the West Indies. Five 
years later, on his return, he made his offer, and in the same 
year they were married, not then knowing that the ultimate 
destination of his regiment was the East Indies. The marriage 
was a most happy one. Hers was the influencing mind: per- 
haps she could not have been very happy under any other 
arrangement, and we gather throughout, in her tone of tender 
patronage towards her husband, that this was acknowledged 
by both. It was so when she first led him to the daily reading 
of the Bible with her, though he had shocked her soon after their 
union by a confession that he did not fully believe its contents ; 
it was so still, when she set him to work an old man with 
abundance of leisure, to learn Hebrew and make an Hebrew 
Concordance, which she says ‘ has prevented him from spend- 
ing many and many a weary hour,’ adding, complacently, ‘ he 
‘has worked at it now for many years, and is going through it 
‘the second time for correction.’ How many husbands with 
nothing to do would be the better for wives so ingenious in 
suggestions of employment! A great deal of active service was 
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however to intervene between these two periods, in which we 
may gather that Captain Sherwood did his own duty well. 
Nearly two years elapsed between their marriage and sailing 
for India, in which she experienced the vicissitudes and changes 
a soldier’s wife must make up her mind to, and for which 
she was well suited. She was still deeply engaged on the 
subject of religion, which, according to her natural tempera- 


ment, she pursued in a very energetic spirit :— 


‘ My religious duties I chose to make very laborious at Sunderland. 
Here [ had comparatively few interruptions, and much time for observing 
my rules, There are twenty-one daily tasks, self-appointed in my journal. 
Six of these are forms of prayer, three are Bible readings, and the other 
eleven are more secular, At this place I began to study the Bible in a 
regular way, though in much darkness,’—P. 250. 


A great trial came, when she had to decide to leave her baby 
in England, and as the maternal instinct was strong in her, 
and she was moreover a baby lover in its widest sense, having 
an impulse to adopt every motherless baby that came in 
her way, it must have been a very keen one. Her journal 
written after this heavy parting, records a little lament with 
more simplicity, pathos, and poetry in it, than her inventive 
faculty in itself had ever power to conceive :— 

*“ The last time I saw my Mary,” I find written in my journal, “ she 
was sitting on her nurse’slap. She was eleven months and eighteen days 
old. Oh, my baby! my little baby! She could then walk a few paces 
alone. She could call mamma, and tell me what the lambs said. Oh, this 
state of bereavement—this parting—this life in which we are as dead to 
each other! My mother, my sister, you who have taken my infant under 

our care, you will feel for her and be tender with her. My babe will be 
Soonetit up amongst lambs and flowers, among sweet woods and hills, near 
where her mother, who will then be far away, was brought up. She will 
be educated in the fear of God, if she lives; if not, she will be taken to her 
Heavenly Father’s bosom. My beloved baby—oh, my God! bless my 
baby.” ’—P. 267. 


And now commences her Indian life, which takes up at least 
half the volume, and contains the scenes of greatest interest in 
the narrative. The history of the voyage to Madras is given at 
full length, for our authoress, prolix always, is not likely to 
have mended in later life, nor to have grown more discriminating 
in the choice of subjects best suited for the public ear, and yet 
it must in all autobiographers be difficult indeed to decide on 
what is or is not worth telling, and this first half of the volume 
which we have already gone through, containing only the record 
of an ordinary domestic life, with no adventures beyond what 
may fall to ary lot (for some changes there must be in all) presents 
this difficulty, in a peculiar degree, which only a very lively and 
graphic style can get over. A charming style carries us pleasantly 
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along, wherever a writer chooses to take us; but the histories 
of family gatherings and dispersings, the changes from town to 
country and from country to town, the details of journeys, the 
stoppages at inns, the meals, the delays, the chance companions 
of an hour, the little slights and little compliments, and little 
differences of early life, told after an interval of fifty years, in a 
flow of very common-place words, each incident accompanied by 
an appropriate religious or moral reflection—make up a book of 
very moderate attractions; and if our readers have followed us 
so far with any degree of interest they must bless the art of 
selection and abridgement, which gives them this pleasure at 
so small a cost of time and patience. Most persons engaged in 
the task of autobiography have mingled amongst persons well- 
known and remarkable in some way, but it was not so with cur 
authoress,—a call on Mrs. Hannah More, a morning visit to Mrs. 
E. Hamilton, a sight of Mrs. Carter, and a dinner with Paley, 
all briefly recorded, are hitherto almost all the well-known 
names we can call to mind. It was different in India, where 
her own life was one necessarily of more novelty, where her 
peculiar gifts of active benevolence found ample and yet judi- 
cious exercise, and where she was admitted to the intimacy of 
men distinguished throughout the church for their zealous 
labours for the propagation of the Gospel of Christ. The first 
work in India must be the domestic one of forming an establish- 
ment, and as Mr. Sherwood’s income was ample, theirs was on 
the usual scale of that magnificent country. But though thus 
relieved from every household care but that of superintendence, 
and, as we learn afterwards, abandoning the use of her needle for 
many and many a year, indolence was never one of her tempta- 
tions, not even under the first influence of the heat and luxury 
of the new climate. Her passion was education, and yery 
praiseworthy were her efforts for the good of all the children 
who at all came within her sphere. We find very early this 
notice :— 


‘In agreement with what were then my ideas of the necessity of works 
for salvation, instead of taking the rest in Fort William which my health 
and situation required, I began, after a few days, to instruct William 
Durham, the same little boy whom I had taught to read in “ The 
Devonshire.” I soon added another pupil, the still dearly beloved child of 
a friend of my husband and myself, George, the eldest son of Captain and 
Mrs, Whetstone, of our corps.’ —P, 295. 


So ‘dark’ was she at this period, as she informs us, that she 
has to record the anxieties which visited her on the subject of 
the baptism of the child whose birth she was looking forward 
to, lest there should be no ordained minister at Dinapore to confer 
this blessing. She made it the subject of prayer, and the prayer 
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was granted, for a clergyman of the Church of England chanced to 
be at the station at the time of the birth of her first-born son. 

The careless irreligious habits of the English residents in 
India grieved her at this time deeply, and no doubt her in- 
fluence in correcting Sunday desecration, and other errors of 
a like nature, was exercised for good. 


‘ I was, however, very uneasy at the sad way in which our Sundays were 
spent; but I could not prevail immediately to have things altered. 

‘ About this time a plan was formed, without any trouble on my part, 
for the establishment of a regimental school, and as this school afterwards 
formed a very prominent feature in my Indian life, I think it necessary to 
explain somewhat particularly how the affair originated. There was at 
that time no provision made by government for the instruction of the 
children of soldiers; but this year at a dinner party, but at whose house 
I cannot say, the subject being discussed, Mr. Sherwood and myself at once 
offered to receive the children in our quarters, if it was agreed upon that 
a school should be established, and Mr, Sherwood offered his clerk to assist 
me in the undertaking. 

‘ The children were only to be present from eight till twelve every day, 
quite drudgery enough in that climate, and rather teo much for me in some 
respects, as I was never without a baby whilst I was in India.’—P. 303, 


This school, which at first consisted of eighteen pupils, soon 
increased to forty or fifty, consisting chiefly of the children from 
the barracks, and a very trying provoking little class they were, 
from the neglect, and the knowledge of evil in which they were 
trained; but such difficulties were never allowed to be any 
hindrance to her. It was about this time, after the birth of 
another child, and while sadly watching the death-bed of her 
first-born, that we meet with the following assertion :— 

‘I cannot exactly say at what time, but it was either in this month of 
May or of June, that, one day in conversation with our chaplain, I betrayed 
my total ignorance respecting the doctrine of human depravity. I seemed 
at times to have been astonished and dismayed by my own depravity, and 
this uneasiness was, of course, greatly increased by the idea which | enter- 
tained, that other religious people were free from my infirmities. 

* It would be strange to think how I could have remained thus blind to 
this doctrine when reading the Bible, as I did every day, if we did not see 
this same blindness frequently at this time amongst well-meaning people. 

‘ Our Chaplain was undoubtedly my first teacher (through the Divine 
Spirit) of this very essential truth, that man’s nature is depraved, for he 
admitted this doctrine as explained in our ninth Article’ —Pp. 321, 322. 


We do not know what to say to such statements as these. If 
a person is aware of her own depravity of heart, one great 
practical use of the doctrine is at least hers, nor can we under- 
stand a constant and careful reader of the Bible being ignorant 
to the degree she asserts, with such admonitions too, from her 
own conscience. Those in any way acquainted with her writings, 
and with the harsh technicalities of her phraseology in enforcing 
the doctrine of human depravity upon her childish readers, 
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must suspect that she dates more from a formula she began to 
use from that time, than from the first moment of conviction ; 
her mind being no doubt open to deep religious impressions in 
the anguish of parting from her child. She was assisted too to 
dwell upon the thought by what she considers a happy stroke of 
imagination in personifying original sin in her ‘ Infant Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ a little work on which she was then engaged. 

It must be familiar to all Mrs. Sherwood’s readers, that the 
commonest device in her plots is the adopting of orphans—a 
very rare occurrence in actual life, and which certainly adds to 
that air of unreality which characterises all her stories. It 
is satisfactory to find that this benevolent impulse which she 
attributes to mankind in general, was at least real in her hus- 
band and herself, and that they largely acted on the principle, 
(whether suited for general practice or not) which she so forcibl 
recommends. The idea first occurred to her husband after the 
death of their little Henry, though it could not be immediately 
carried out :— 

‘I often used to weep over my lovely, solitary Lucy. I felt very sad 
that this, my third child, should be alone, without brother or sister, and 
I permitted this regret one day to escape me in the presence of Mr. Sher- 
wood. He was so much affected by my sorrow, that he made me a proposal 
which much pleased me, and which just suited my feelings. “ Would you,” 
he said, “ like to adopt a little orphan from the barracks, some little 
motherless child, who might be a companion to our Lucy?” I rejoiced 
greatly when Mr. Sherwood made this kind proposition to me, and he 
immediately left me to make inquiries for an orphan child in the barracks. 

‘I can give no account of the feeling which led me so eagerly to accept 
his proposal, for I still had one child left with me, and I was of an age to 
suppose I might have many more; neither did I then thoroughly under- 
stand the condition of white orphans in India. But all that I can now say 
is, that it pleased God (in whose hands are the hearts of all men) so at that 
time to fill my heart with feelings of pity for little children, that there was 
no length which I would not have gone to serve them, babies especially.’ 
—Pp. 329, 330. 

However, no orphan was now to be found of an age or sex 
suited for her need. It was on their change of station on the 
route to Benares that they stopped at Dinapore and became 
acquainted with Henry Martyn, with whom they subsequently 
grew very intimate. Such an interest hangs over every record 
of this ardent loving spirit, that to us the few notices of him 
form the most engaging part of the volume, illustrating as they 
do, even the slightest of them, the depth and beauty of those 
Christian graces by which his course was actuated. Not that 
Mrs. Sherwood can profess entire sympathy with him; she con- 
siders him, on the contrary, in the dark, in a great many points. 
She thus describes her first introduction to him:— 

‘ Mr. Martyn received Mr. Sherwood not as a stranger, but as a brother, . 
-—the child of the same father, As the sun was already low, he must needs 
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walk back with him to see me. I perfectly remember the figure of that 
simple-hearted and holy young man, when he entered our budgerow. He. 
was dressed in white, and looked very pale, which, however, was nothing 
singular in India; his hair, a light brown, was raised from his forehead, 
which was a remarkably fine one. His features were not regular, but the 
expression was so luminous, so intellectual, so affectionate, so beaming 
with Divine charity, that no one could have looked at his features, and 
thought of their shape or form,—the out-beaming of his soul would 
absorb the attention of every observer. There was a very decided air, too, 
of the gentleman about Mr. Martyn, and a perfection of manners which, 
from his extreme attention to all minute civilities, might seem almost 
inconsistent with the general bent of his thoughts to the most serious 
subjects. He was as remarkable for ease as for cheerfulness, and in these 
particulars this journal does not give a graphic account of this blessed 
child of God..... 7 

‘ Mr. Martyn invited us to visit him at his quarters at Dinapore, and we 
agreed to accept his invitation the next day. Mr. Martyn’s house was 
destitute of every comfort, though he had multitudes of people about him. 
I had been troubled with a pain in my face, and there was not such a thing 
as a pillow in the house. I could not find anything to lay my head on at 
night but a bolster, stuffed as hard as a pin-cushion. We had not, as is 
usual in India, brought our own bedding from the boats. Our kind friend 
had given us his own room: but I could get no rest during the two nights 
of my remaining there, from the pain in my face, which was irritated by 
the bolster; but during each day, however, there was much for the mind 
to feed upon with delight. After breakfast Mr. Martyn bad family prayers, 
which he commenced by singing a hymn. He had a rich, deep voice, and 
a fine taste for vocal music. After singing he read a chapter, explained 
parts of it, and prayed extempore. Afterwards he withdrew to his studies 
and translations. The evening was finished with another hymn, scripture 
reading, and prayers. The conversion of the natives and the building up 
of the kingdom of Christ were the great objects for which alone that child 
of God seemed to exist then, and, in fact, for which he died. His views on 
these subjects were then what were entertained by all religious persons in 
England—views which are, I believe, generally entertained under various 
modifications by those who are called evangelical.'—Pp. 338, 339. 


Here follows a long misty passage on the millennium, involving 
some of her most questionable opinions, but too obscurely for 
general comprehension. She continues :— 


‘Influenced by the belief that man’s ministry was the instrumentality 
which, by the Holy Spirit, would be made effectual to the work, we found 
him labouring beyond his strength, and doing all in his power to excite 
other persons to use the same exertions. How far they influenced us may 
be seen in the sequel. I can recollect that it was chiefly whilst walking 
with him on the Plain, on the Saturday and Sunday evenings, that he 
opened his mind to us on these subjects; explaining his various plans, and 
the difficulties he had already met with in other matters relative to reli- 
gion, which I do not exactly now remember. This, however, I can never 
forget, that Henry Martyn was one of the very few persons whom I have 
ever met who appeared never to be drawn away from one leading and pre- 
vailing object of interest, and that object was the promotion of religion. 
He did not appear like one who felt the necessity of contending with the 
world and denying himself its delights, but rather as one who was uncon- 
scious of the existence of any attractions in the world, or of any delights 
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which were worthy of his notice. When he relaxed from his labours in the 
presence of his friends, it was to play and laugh like an innocent, happy 
child, more especially if children were present to play and laugh with 
him,’—P. 340. 


In the course of the same journey she became acquainted 
with Mr. Corrie, the great friend of Henry Martyn, afterwards 
Bishop of Madras, of whom also a most agreeable impression of 
zeal and amiable simplicity of life is given. When established 
at Cawnpore, the barrack school was established, and very 
hard Mrs. Sherwood worked in it. In a country where 
most English ladies thought themselves exonerated by the 
climate from every unnecessary exertion, it was something for 
a woman, who might have indulged herself in every pleasure 
that idleness or society could give, to apply herself to the real 
drudgery of a school with the patient perseverance she did, 
hearing four classes every day—herself clothing many of the 
most destitute, urging upon others the duty of helping in the 
cause, placing out orphans in some cases, and taking them into 
her own house in others, and at the same time neglecting no 
domestic duties, acting in all things with her husband’s cordial 
sanction and cooperation, and tenderly devoted to her own 
children, whose early death in two instances were her great 
sorrow. ‘These are acts which must be admired, and which 
must receive our approbation. After describing the reception 
into her own family of two interesting little orphan girls, one 
of whom, Annie Childe, makes a considerable figure in this part 
of the book, and the circumstances which led her to adopt them, 
we have the following incident, which gives us a good idea of 
the power of her influence amongst the people around her, and 
the way in which it worked. Hearing of a motherless baby in 
the regiment, who was supposed to be ill-treated and starved 
by the woman who had taken it in charge :— 

‘ Having Mr. Sherwood’s consent to all I did, I sent the next morning to 
the barracks to desire the woman who had the care of Serjeant Pownal’s 
infant to come and bring the child to me, which, however unwilling she 
might be, she did not dare to refuse, and so well was I known that even 
the father could have scarcely withheld the child from me had he wished it. 
I perfectly remember the time, and where I stood when the babe was 
brought in. I was in the nursery; Mrs. Parker, some black women, and 
also the bearer who attended the children, were with me. It was noon- 
day, and I had dismissed the school. The soldier’s wife, as I said, was 
brought before me: she was young, sandy complexion, and hair inclined to 
red—a coarse and disagreeable person; in her arms she carried the child ; 
the skin about the infant’s mouth was stretched until the mouth and teeth 
were quite prominent ; the cheeks were fallen in, the eyes staring, and the 
whole physiognomy that of the most eager famine. ‘The little creature 
was very pale, and had very light and soft hair. The child wore a muslin 
frock, which had been hastily put on, and there were little long sleeves 
rudely attached to the short ones, The frock was clean, but the child had 
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no other garment that the frock. The woman looked defiance at us all 
when I put the question to her—“ Is this child ill?” “ Yes,” she answered, 
“very ill.” “ I do not think it,” I said; and going near to the baby to 
examine her more closely, she stretched out her arms to me and struggled 
faintly. ‘Those little arms, and that little eager, helpless appeal, was 
rendered effectual by Him in whose hands are the hearts of all men, to 
turn and direct them to His own purposes. “ And now,” I said to the 
woman, having received the little one in my arms, “ now you may go; 
the child needs you no more.” She refused to go without the babe, and 
would have been very impertinent, had not the white women, with the 
other servants, taken up the cause, and the bearer very quietly followed 
her till he saw her without the gates. I must just add, that the father 
expressed himself truly grateful. ‘The woman was no sooner gone than 
Mrs. Parker began to provide for the baby’s comfort. She first bathed and 
dressed her, and as the poor child had not power to sit up straight, we laid 
her on a little mattrass, and we procured an Ayar to attend her; we gave 
her from time to time a few spoonfuls of very light food, such as we made 
for the youngest baby: but for weeks she was so ravenous that she 
would have eaten everything which she could lay her little hands upon. 
We found very soon that the child had no disease whatever, and that she 
was suffering merely from famine, though the wretched woman had per- 
suaded the father that she was very ill. As I said above, he was very 
thankful for all I was doing for his child, and deeply grieved when he 
knew of her past sufferings.’—Pp. 346, 347. 


At Cawnpore they were again so fortunate as to have Henry 
Martyn appointed chaplain of that station. She describes his 
arrival, brought in fainting after a long journey in the intense 
heat, the consequence of which was a fever, which detained him 
long at their house, and led of course to increased intimacy ; for 
the warmth and friendliness of his nature, his delight in social 
intercourse, if at all congenial, the blending of love of God and 
love of man, which make his character shine out with such 
peculiar sweetness in every record of him, must have made 
a welcome and delightful guest. 

The strivings after holiness of life, the morbid self-scrutiny, 
the sad notices of temptation, and inward struggles against the 
evil of his nature, which that singular record, his journal,—so 
valuable as a mind’s true picture, so dangerous if taken as a 
model for general imitation,—brings to light, win even more of 
our sympathy, when we learn how pure, how gentle, how patient 
and cheerful, how beaming with Christian love the whole life of 
this man showed itself to all admitted to the privilege of inter- 
course with him. It is the simplicity of his character which 
these memoirs bring out: showing how naturally and un- 
affectedly he could adapt himself to every scene,—how readily 
resign himself to all circumstances— 


‘When Mr. Martyn got a little better he became very cheerful, and 
seemed quite happy with us all about him. He commonly lay on his 
couch in the hall during the morning, with many books near to his hand, 
and amongst these always a Hebrew Bible and a Greek Testament. Soon, 
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very soon, he began to talk to me of what was passing in his mind, calling 
to me at my table to tell me his thoughts. He was,studying the Hebrew 
characters, having an idea, which I believe is not a new one, that these 
characters contain the elements of all things, though I have reason to 
suppose he could not make them out at all to his satisfaction ; but when- 
ever anything occurred to him he must needs make it known to me. . . . . 

* In a very few days he had discerned the sweet qualities of the orphan 
Annie, and had so encouraged her to come about him that she drew her 
chair, and her table, and her green box to the vicinity of his couch. She 
showed him her verses, and consulted him about the adoption of more 
passages into the number of her favourites. Annie had a particular delight 
in all the pastoral views given in Scripture of our Saviour and of his 
church ; and when Mr. Martyn showed her this beautiful passage, “ Feed 
Thy people with Thy rod, the flock of Thine heritage which dwell solitarily 
in the wood in the midst of Carmel” (Micah vii. 14), she was as pleased 
with this passage as if she had made some wonderful acquisition. As 
I have remarked in the history of my Indian orphans, what could have 
been more beautiful than to see the senior wrangler and the almost infant 
Annie thus conversing together, whilst the elder seemed to be in no way 
conscious of any condescension in bringing down his mind to the level of 
the child’s ?’—Pp. 357, 358, 

He soon formed acquaintance with the few religious soldiers of 
the regiment, and established certain extempore private services 
with them, of which we find mention in his journals: for the 
peculiar practices of the school in which he had grown zealous 
for the truth were persevered in by him. These men had at 
first to go through a good deal of persecution in their regiment, 
on account of their religion; but the influence of the colonel, 
rightly exerted, stopped this. It is remarked, that when all 
difficulties were thus overcome, many who had been most 
zealous under persecution fell quite away and never returned. 


‘I must not omit in this place another anecdote of Mr. Martyn, which 
amused us much at the time after we had recovered the alarm attending it. 
The salary of a Chaplain is large, and Mr. Martyn had not drawn his for 
so long a time, that the sum amounted perhaps to some hundreds. He 
was to receive it from the collector at Cawnpore. Accordingly, he one 
morning sent a note for the amount, confiding the note to the care of 
a common Cooley, a porter of low caste, generally a very poor man. This 
man went off, unknown to Mr. Sherwood and myself, early in the morning. 
The day passed, the evening came, and no Cooley arrived, At length Mr. 
Martyn said in a quiet voice to us, “The Cooley does not come with my 
money. I was thinking this morning how rich I should be; and, now, 
1 should not wonder in the least if he has not run off, and taken my trea- 
sure with him.’ “ What,” we exclaimed, “surely you have not sent 
a common Cooley for your pay?” “TI have,” he replied. Of course we 
could not expect that it would ever arrive safe ; for it would be paid in 
silver, and delivered to the man in cotton bags. Soon afterwards, however, 
it did arrive, a circumstance at which we all greatly marvelled.’—P. 560. 


The Arab Sahat, the Christian convert employed by him to 
assist in his translation of the Scriptures, formed at this time 
part of his household. This man’s subsequent apostasy and 
trightful death must be familiar to most of our readers. There 
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was a certain wild ferocity about him, and total disregard of 
truth at this time, which made him an object of suspicion, though 
his talents for his work and his religious professions, which could 
not be wholly hypocritical, enabled him to maintain such a hold 
over his employer, as certainly betrays both want of natural 
discernment, and the use of false tests in matters spiritual. One 
of his uses, however, to Henry Martyn seems to have been by 
his caprices and ingratitude, to strengthen and refine his great gift 
of patience. The description of a learned missionary’s house- 
hold is thus given :— 


‘It was a burning evening in June, when after sunset I accompanied 
Mr. Sherwood to Mr. Martyn’s bungalow, and saw for the first time its 
avenue of palms and aloes, We were conducted to the cherbuter, where 
the company was already assembled, among which there was no lady 
but myself. This cherbuter was many feet square, and chairs were 
set for the guests; and a more heterogeneous assembly surely had not 
often met, and seldom, I believe, were more languages in requisition in so 
small a party. Besides Mr. Martyn and ourselves, there was no one pre- 
sent who could speak English. But let me introduce each individual sepa- 
rately ; and first, Sabat, for whose physiognomy I recommend my readers 
to study any old sign of the Saracen’s head which may chance to be in his 
neighbourhodd. Every feature in the large disk of Sabat’s face was 
what we should call exaggerated. His eyebrows were arched, black, aud 
strongly pencilled ; his eyes dark and round, and from time to time flashing 
with unsubdued emotion, and ready to kindle into flame on the most trifling 
occasion. His nose was high, his mouth wide, his teeth large, and looked 
white in contrast with his bronzed complexion and fierce black mous- 
tachios. He was a large and powerful man, and generally wore a skull- 
cap of rich shawling, or embroidered silk, with circular flaps of the same 
hanging over each ear. His Jarge tawny throat and neck had no other 
covering than that afforded by his beard, which was black. His attire was 
a kind of jacket of silk, with long sleeves, fastened by a girelle, or girdle, 
about his loins, to which was appended a jewelled dirk. He wore loose 
trousers, and embroidered shoes turned up at the toes. In the cold season 
he threw over this a wrapper lined with fur, and when it was warmer the 
fur was changed for silk. When to this costume is added ear-rings, and 
sometimes a golden chain, the Arab stands before you in his complete 
state of Oriental dandyism. This son of the desert never sat in a chair 
without contriving to tuck up kis legs under him on the seat, in attitude 
very like a tailor on his board. The only languages which he was able to 
speak were Persian, Arabic, and a very little bad Hindostanee; but what 
Was wanting in the words of this man was more than made up by the loud- 
ness with which he uttered them, for he had a voice like rolling thunder. 
When it is understood that loud utterance is considered as an ingredient of 
respect in the East, we cannot suppose that one who had been much in 
native courts should think it necessary to modulate his voice in the pre- 
sence of the English Sahib Logues. The second of Mr. Martyn’s guests, 
whom I must introduce as being not a whit behind Sabat in his own opinion 
of himself, was the Padre Julius Cesar, an Italian monk of the order of the 
Jesuits, a worthy disciple of Ignatius Loyola, Mr. Martyn had become 
acquainted with him at Patna, where the Italian priest was not less zealous 
and active in making proselytes than the Company's chaplain, and probably 
much more wise and subtle in his movements than the latter. The Jesuit 
was a handsome young man, and dressed in the complete costume of the 
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monk, with his little skull-cap, his owing robes, and his cord. The mate- 
rials, however, of his dress were very rich; his robe was of the finest 
purple satin, and his cord of twisted silk, and his rosary of costly stones, 
whilst his {air and manner were extremely elegant. He spoke French 
fluently, and there Mr. Sherwood was at home with him, but his native 
language was Italian. His conversation with Mr. Martyn was carried on 
partly in Latin and partly in Italian. A third guest was a learned native 
of India, in his full and handsome Hindostanee costume; and a fourth, 
a little, thin, copper-coloured, half-caste Bengalee gentleman, in white 
nankeen, who spoke only Bengalee. Mr. Sherwood made a fifth, in his 
scarlet and gold uniform; myself, the only lady, was the sixth; and add 
our host, Mr. Martyn, in his clerical black silk coat, and there is our party. 
Most assuredly I never listened to such a confusion of tongues before or 
since. Such a noisy, perplexing Babel can scarcely be imagined. Every 
one who had acquired his views of politeness in Eastern society was 
shouting at the top of his voice, as if he had lost his fellow in a wood; 
and no less than seven languages were in constant request, viz. English, 
French, Italian, Arabic, Persian, Hindostanee, fenton, and Latin.’— 
Pp. 366—368. 


In speaking of the many interesting conversations held about 
this time with Mr. Martyn and his friends, on the state and 
prospects of religion in India, and its more intimate concern 
with each soul, our authoress, alluding mysteriously, as she 
often does, to the new light since vouchsafed to her, says :— 


*I now ask, after many years—And did these glowing and, I believe, 
heavenly-inspired hopes of these children of God fall short of the truth of 
what shall really be? Yes; for, inasmuch as the nature of man is limited, 
he cannot comprehend the boundless love of the Divinity. We believed that 
this world, at some future time, should be a holy world; and this I still 
believe; but I thank God that I have ceased to believe that man, unaided 
by the Spirit, can accomplish this mighty work, for 1 now know that God 
alone can do it. Is it not asked, ‘* When our Lord shall come, shall he find 
faith on the earth?” We walked then as mere babes; and yet, I humbly 
trust, as children having been brought to desire to do their Father's 
will”’—P, 376. 

What Christian ever thought that man, unaided by the Spirit, 
‘could do any mighty work? But we quote this as showing 
the sort of assumption of inspiration which frequently occurs. 

The reader of Mr. Martyn’s journal must be aware of innu- 
merable passages in which he laments and reproaches himself 
for the difficulty he finds in introducing religious conversation 
into general society. He had not arrived at the age for inde- 
pendent thought on such matters, and desired to act out the 
principles and practice of the party in the Church of which he 
was so bright an ornament. We must hope and believe, however, 
that had he lived he would have greatly modified his ideas in this 
respect, and proportionably changed his practice. It ought to 
cost a man some effort to discourse on the soul’s most momen- 
tous concerns: in all deep minds it must ever do so; but with 
fluent shallow talkers nothing is more easy, and in intercourse 
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with such a mind as his nothing more delightful. There could 
be no deep sympathy—we, reading both their inner thoughts, 
may pronounce positively that there was none — between 
Henry Martyn and Mrs. Sherwood; but there was apparent 
agreement, and may she not at this period, and under the sanction 
at least of his practice, have begun to acquire that ease and decision 
in treating religious matters which, expressed in her shallow 
thoughtless style, often produce such insufferable results, as 
well to our tastes as to our deeper instincts? Common minds 
admitted into close intercourse with superior ones, are apt not 
so much to appreciate the true nature of the privilege as to 
value themselves upon it, and to assume a certain intellectual 
elevation. Henry Martyn’s confessions to her, from the expe- 
riences of his inmost heart, of sin warring in him, in spite of a 
renewed nature, may have resulted in Mrs. Sherwood in such 
flippant enunciations of the doctrine of original sin as we 
find everywhere in her books, such as ‘ Yes, we are then all 
murderers, my dear young people,’ and innumerable other 
similar off-hand unrealized assertions, more likely to provoke a 
smile in ‘the dear young people’ than to touch the heart or 
conscience. 

The birth of another daughter so far decided her on leaving 
her husband and returning to England with her infant, that 
they repaired to Calcutta, and were on the point of securing 
her passage. As a last thought, she consulted the leading 
physician there, and he gave it as his opinion that the child 
might live for some years in India; and then follows some, no 
doubt, valuable experience on the treatment of English children 
in that climate, chiefly gathered from the observation of native 
women. ‘The child did live; and on their return to Cawnpore 
we have more particulars of Henry Martyn and his system with 
the natives. He had a Sunday evening congregation of beg- 
gars, whom he paid for their attendance—a proceeding watched 
somewhat jealously by the government authorities, who had 
then a strange dread of interfering with the heathenism around 
them. 


‘Another of Mr. Martyn’s works at Cawnpore during the late cold 
season was collecting together and preaching to the Yogees and Fakeers, a 
sort of persons who abound in every part of India, persons who, under a 
thin veil of superstition, are thieves, rogues, and murderers, the very vilest 
of the vile. It was whilst we were absent that he commenced this strange 
and apparently unpromising labour. Every Sunday evening the gates of 
his compound were opened, and every one admitted who chose to come, and 
then placing himself on his cherbuter, he from thence addressed these 
people. ‘These Fakeers and Yogees (Mussulmaun and Hindoo saints) are 
organized bodies, having their king or supreme in every district. ‘They 
amount to hundreds in every large station, and, as it has lately been better 
understood, act in concert to gull the people. Even we English, in all our 
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pretended wisdom, have been often deceived by them as well as the poor 
ignorant natives, I remember once seeing a man standing by the river side, 
who was said to have stood there in one attitude for many years, until his 
beard and his nails had grown to an enormous length, and the very birds 
had built their nests in his hair. We, of course, marvelled not a little at 
this prodigy ; but we did not suspect, what has since been discovered, that 
this appearance is always kept up by three or four persons, who combine 
together to relieve guard, watching their opportunities to make the 
exchange when no eye is upon them. But horrid as these standing and 
sitting objects make themselves by wigs and false beards of matted hair, and 
a thick plaister of cow-dung, they are not worse, if so bad, as many that 
move about the country, demanding alms from the superstitious or ignorant 
people. The various contrivances with which they create wonder and 
excite compassion can hardly be believed in a Christian country. Some- 
times Mr. Martyn’s garden has contained as many as five hundred of these 
people on a Sunday evening, and as I dare not let my imagination loose to 
describe them, I willcopy from my Indian journals what I have written of 
them. “No dreams nor visions excited in the delirium of a raging fever 
can surpass these realities. These devotees vary in age and appearance; 
they are young and old, male and female, bloated and wizened, tall and 
short, athletic and feeble; some clothed with abominable rags ; some nearly 
without clothes; some plastered with mud and cow-dung; others with 
matted, uncombed locks streaming down to their heels ; others with heads 
bald or scabby, every countenance being hard and fixed, as it were, by the 
continual indulgence of bad passions, the features having become exag- 
gerated, and the lips blackened with tobacco, or blood red with the juice of 
the henna. But these and such as these form only the general mass of the 
people : there are among them still more distinguished monsters. One 
ittle man generally comes in a small cart drawn by a bullock ; his body and 
limbs are so shrivelled as to give, with his black skin and large head, the 
appearance of a gigantic frog. Another has his arm fixed above his head, the 
nail of the thumb piercing through the palm of the hand; another, and a 
very large man, has his ribs and the bones of his face externally traced with 
white chalk, which, striking the eye in relief above the dark skin, makes 
him appear, as he approaches, like a moving skeleton.’—Pp. 409, 410. 


This wild congregation he instructed in the moral law, and 
went over the Ten Commandments with them, very frequently 
interrupted by groans and curses. No apparent fruit resulted 
to them from these efforts, but he was cheered the last Sunday 
of his stay at that station, by finding that his discourses had 
made a deep impression on a young Mussulman, who, with his 
companions, had amused themselves by watching the scene, 
much at their ease, from a summer-house on the wall. This 
was Abdool Messeeh, afterwards distinguished for the earnest and 
consistent devotion of his whole life to the service of Christ. 


‘ We often went, too, on the Sunday evenings, to hear the addresses of 
Mr. Martyn to the assembly of mendicants, and we generally stood behind 
him on the cherbuter. On these occasions we had to make our way 
through a dense crowd, with a temperature often rising above 92°, whilst the 
sun poured its burning rays upon us through a lurid haze of dust. 
Frightful were the objects which usually met our eyes in this crowd; so 
many monstrous and diseased limbs, and hideous faces, were displayed 
before us, and pushed forward for our inspection, that | have often made 
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my way to the cherbuter with my eyes shut, whilst Mr. Sherwood led me. 
On reaching the platform I was surrounded by our own people, and yet 
even there I scarcely dared to look about me. I still imagine that I hear 
the calm, distinct, and musical tones of Henry Martyn, as he stood raised 
above the people, endeavouring, by showing the purity of the Divine law, 
to convince the unbelievers that by their works they were all condemned; 
and that this was the case of every man of the offspring of Adam, and they 
therefore needed a Saviour who was both willing and able to redeem them, 
From time to time low murmurs and curses would arise in the distance, and 
then roll forward, till they became so loud as to drown the voice of this 
pious one, generally concluding with hissings and fierce cries. But when 
the storm passed away, again might he be heard going on where he had 
left off, in the same calm, steadfast tone, as if he were incapable of irritation 
from the interruption. 

‘Mr. Martyn himself assisted in giving each person his pice after the 
address was concluded; and when he withdrew to his bungalow I have 
seen him drop, almost fainting, on a sofa, for he had, as he often said, even 
at that time, a slow inflammation burning in his chest, and one which he 
knew must eventually terminate his existence. In consequence of this he 
was usually in much pain after any exertion of speaking.’—Pp. 416, 417. 


There are other more domestic insights into his character 
which we cannot retain from our readers, though at the risk of 
seeming to depart too long from our main subject :— 


‘ We spent some hours every morning during the early part of the month 
of September in taking short voyages on the river ; for Mr. Sherwood, Mr. 
Martyn, and Mr. Corrie hired a pinnace, and we furnished it with a sofa 
and a few chairs and tables. The children went with us, and their 
attendants. Mr. Martyn sent a quantity of books, and used to take pos- 
session of the sofa, with all his books about him. He was often studying 
Hebrew, and had huge lexicons lying by him. ‘The nurses sat on the floor 
in the inner room, and the rest of us in the outer. Well do I remember 
some of the manceuvres of little Lucy at that time, who had just acquired 
the power of moving about independently of a guiding hand; by this 
independence she always used to make her way to Mr. Martyn when he 
was by any means approachable. On one occasion I remember seeing the 
little one, with her grave yet placid countenance, her silken hair, and shoe- 
less feet, step out of the inner room of the pinnace with a little mora, which 
she sect by Mr. Martyn’s couch; then, mounting on it, she got upon the 
sofa, which was low, and next seated herself on his huge lexicon. He 
would not suffer her to be disturbed, though he required his book every 
instant, Soon, however, weary of this seat, she moved to Mr. Martyn’s 
knee, and there she remained, now and then taking his book from him, and 
pretending to read; but he would not have her removed, for, as he said, 
she had taken her position with him, and she was on no account to be 
sent from him.—Pp. 419, 420. 


From Cawnpore he left them to go to Persia, on his darling 
project of completing his Persian Testament, there to die, after 
two years of trial and suffering, unalleviated by human care and 
friendship. 

‘On the Sunday before Mr. Martyn left, the church was opened, and the 
bell sounded for the first time over this land of darkness. ‘The church was 
crowded, and there was the band of our regiment to lead the singing and 


the chaunting.... 
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+ ©The Rev. Daniel Corrie read prayers, and Mr. Martyn preached. That 
was a day never to be forgotten. . . 

‘ From his first arrival at the station, Mr. Martyn had been labouring to 
effect the purpose which he then saw completed; namely, the opening of 
a place of worship. He was permitted to see it, to address the congrega- 
tion once, and then he was summoned to depart. How often, how very 
often, are human beings called away, perhaps from this world, at the 
momert they have been enabled to bring to bear some favourite object. 
Blessed are those whose object has been such a one as that of Henry 
Martyn. Alas! he was known to be, even then, in a most dangerous 
state of health, either burnt within by slow inflammation, which gave a 
flush to his cheek, or pale as death from weakness and lassitude. 

‘On this occasion the bright glow prevailed—a brilliant light shone from 
his eyes—he was filled with hope and joy; he saw the dawn of better 
things, he thought, at Cawnpore, and most eloquent, earnest, and 
affectionate was his address to the congregation. Our usual party ac- 
companied him back to his bungalow, where, being arrived, he sank, as was 
often his way, nearly fainting, on a sofa in the hall.’—Pp. 422, 423. 


Mr. Corrie had been appointed to Mr. Martyn’s place at 
Cawnpore, and the Sherwoods found him a most zealous and 
friendly coadjutor in their labours for the children of the regi- 
ment. Their schools increased; being added to by many half- 
caste children. For these children she began to write some of 
her best known books, which bear on life in India, teaching 
India-born children English ways, and giving to English children 
an insight into Indian life. We have not space for the little 
histories of her pupils, and the little orphans, more peculiarly 
under her charge. Many died, but all seem to have been cared 
for and tended with the most maternal care. She never hesi- 
tated during her residence in India to receive any child brought 
to her for instruction, till on one occasion the colonel of a regi- 
ment sent a band of young drummers and trumpeters to her, 
with his compliments, and he would be obliged to her if she 
would instruct them. Seeing many of these boys were taller 
than herself she demurred, but eventually could not resist this 
novel charge, and years after in England she describes a scene 
with these quondam pupils, then grown men, at Wheedon 
Barracks, who assembled round her, to confess their gratitude 
for her instructions and to do her honour. In the midst of 
these wide-spreading and onerous cares her own family occupied 
much of her time and thoughts. We have hitherto abstained 
from recording her maternal raptures, but it would be withhold- 
ing one feature of her character not to extract some description 
of baby beauty. Beauty of all sorts, in every sex and age, was 
her idol. It is satisfactory that this taste was gratified in her 
own offspring. The loss of this darling daughter, then grown 
to womanhood, was still fresh in her mind when these memoirs 
were written; indeed she tells us it was at her instigation chiefly 
that the task was begun :— 
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‘On the 20th of this month it pleased God to add ‘another little girl to 
my family. This lovely child was my fifth, and, till then, I had never, 
only for a short and very painful period, seen two of my children to- 
gether. This infant was more beautiful, but very like my precious first 
Lucy. It was the same fair face again; the same fine, oval, and chiselled 
mouth; the same bright hair and eyes, though not quite so dark, There 
was scarcely a fault in the exterior of this in‘ant, and it was instantly 
acknowledged by all who saw her. Mrs. Mawby and Miss Corrie, on the 
report of her beauty, came that day to sce her, and the next day the one 
brought her husband and the other her brother, to behold a thing so rare 
as a beautiful new-born babe. Colonel Mawby was not introduced to me, 
but Mr. Corrie came in, at my request, to baptize her, he being also her 
godfather, It was my wish to have called her Martha, after my mother; 
but when Mr. Corrie took her in his arms and heard the name, he laid her 
quietly down, saying in his playful way, “Then I don’t christen her.” 
** What will you please to have her called?” we asked. He answered, 
“Emily.” ‘Then Emily it shall be,” we replied. He took her up again, 
and gave her this sweet name. Oh, Emily! my Emily! My memory is 
fuller than my written records. My Emily grew more lovely from day to 
day; she became fairer and her form more full. She was so spoken of 
that some even of the young officers came to see her. One of these officers 
wrote me a note to say that if I would permit him to be her godfather he 
thought it might do him good, and constrain him to lead a better life than 
he had hitherto done ; an odd idea, but there was something of good feeling 
in it.’—Pp. 434, 435. 


Mr. Corrie was, however, soon to leave them, and Mr. 
Sherwood himself was beginning to conduct the Hindostanee ser- 
vice, into which the Liturgy had been translated, in the absence 
of a chaplain, when he was called off to active service, leaving 
family, school, and even pastoral duties to his wife ; who, how- 
ever, does not seem to have ever felt any call to assume active 
labours beyond a woman’s appropriate sphere. She and a friend 
did indeed engage a convert to address the beggars after Henry 
Martyn’s plan, themselves being present, but these reprobates 
approached the ladies with such strong indications of defiance 
and insult that her friend fled, and our more courageous heroine, 
though concealing her fears from them, and concluding the 
ceremony with dignified self-possession, gave up the attempt 
for the future, assigning herself a task more in her way than 
‘collecting thieves and devotees;’ the result of which was ‘the 
Ayah and Lady.’ 

They left Cawnpore with regret, but fresh orphans were 
received by them, and the onerous duties of the school were con- 
tinued, till the Duke of York issued an order that each regiment 
should have a schoolmaster, and thus she was relieved, and at a 
time when this remission of labour was most desirable. They 
were beginning, indeed, to contemplate a return to England, when 
Mr. Sherwood, with his regiment, was ordered from Meerat, 
where they were now stationed, towards the Himalayas, against 
some of the mountain tribes, leaving the ladies and children 
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behind them. She gives some details of the war, which we 
cannot enter into. Here their situation seems to have had its 
dangers, not we feel sure at all exaggerated, for hers was a 
courageous spirit. In a letter to her mother, (with one or more 
trifling exceptions the only letter the book contains,) we find 
this passage, illustrative of the interests and alarms of this time :—- 


* My own Lucy is a very pleasing girl, not speaking partially ; she is ex- 
ceedingly sweet-tempered, and may be managed by any one—very upright 
and free from deceit. She has an open English countenance and com- 
plexion, and is very tender hearted. I was punishing Emily the other 
day; Lucy stood by reddening ; at last she burst into a loud cry, saying in 
English, with the Hindostanee idiom, “ This little sister of mine, I cannot 
bear to see her weep, because she is very pleasant to me.” The children 
have a very pretty way of mixing the languages, using the Eastern idiom 
with the English. ‘Oh, my papa,” she sometimes says, “my heart is full 
of grief for my papa, because he is gone very far.” Inthe military life, 
where there is affection, the joys and sorrows are more keen and higher 
wrought than in common life, 

‘You can form no idea, my beloved mother, of the spirit which is 
required in the management of a family in India, particularly when the 
master is not at home, or rather gone out in dangerous warfare. The 
natives have no respect for females. Four or five men walk into the 
parlour, and quarrel altogether before your face, using the lowest and 
most abusive language, and trying in the night to frighten you with cries 
of alarm of thieves and fire. The night after Henry went away, one of 
the men appointed as a guard or watchman came to my window, close to 
my bed’s head, setting up a great howl and firing off a gun, exclaiming at 
the same time in Hindostanee, ‘‘ Come, come, ye thieves, come, come, and 
I will destroy you; I will cut you down; there they are, there they run.” 
I thought of “ Don Quixote ” and the flock of sheep to which he called out 
so manfully, and could not help laughing, because I knew the men’s tricks ; 
but Mary and Sally and Lucy, who were in another room, were terribly 
scared. Some ladies in the station, who had not been so long in the 
country as myself, were almost frightened into fits by the alarming ways 
of these watchmen. I own that they have made my heart beat a little 
when they cry “ Fire;”’ but of late they have kept themselves quieter, and 
the officer left here has been so kind as to let me have an invalid soldier of 
the regiment to sleep in the house, which has set all things to rights,’— 
Pp. 469, 470. 

She had the comfort now of a visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomason, who were travelling in the suite of Lord Moira, and 
of learning from them that a school for white orphans was being 
planned in Calcutta, under high influence: the peculiar attrac- 
tions of a child of her adoption, now under the care of the 
Corries, having been one means of exciting a general interest on 
this question. We gather from her own remarks that much of 
the zealous anxiety which she felt at this time, and which 
excited her to such continued exertion, she afterwards regarded 
as superfluous and misplaced. 


‘And here I must remark, that I was often greatly distressed in my mind 
by the condition of these native women. I then thought that the evil of 
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the system belonging to them might and ought to be remedied. I have 
not now, as I had then, either hopes or expectations of seeing this world 
amended. It lieth in wickedness, and always has and always will do so, 
till the blessed One shall take the government into His own hands.’—P. 485. 


This passage offers a strange solution to what is said else- 
where, against man’s instrumentality, and leads us to suppose, 
according to the charge of Universalism commonly brought 
against her, that she came at length to hold the opinion that 
mankind were not to be brought out of their wickedness, but to 
be saved in it, and in spite of it. 

We are purposely left in ignorance of dates in this work. 
Elsewhere we learn that Henry Martyn left Cawnpore in 1810, 
but how many years after this period the Sherwood family 
quitted India we are not informed. They decided on this step 
on the regiment being ordered to Madras; leaving, not without 
sorrow, the country in which so much had been done and felt. 
Indeed, to the minds of her friends and admirers this must appear 
the brightest part of her career. Here there was play for her 
abundant energies, and here in useful, though self-imposed 
active duties, she seems to have been kept from those dangerous 
and presumptuous speculations which disfigure her latest works, 
and in the end alienated from her the confidence of her party, 
who had themselves contributed to the heady, arrogant vein, to 
which she eventually attained by their eager acceptance and 
warm sanction of much in her writings which should have led 
to an earlier mistrust. 

She describes with some complacency the eclat of their 
disembarking at Liverpool. ‘Their vessel happened to be the 
first East Indiaman that had arrived at that port since it was 
opened to vessels from India. If she was really unconscious of 
singularity in such a scene, it implies the acquisition of very 
independent habits in her long residence abroad. 


‘ Had “ The Robarts” brought’a royal party it could not have excited 
more rejoicing, for the reason above-mentioned. The bells were set to 
ring on this account—bells that had not rung for years. Our party hap- 
pened to be the largest from the ship, for we had eight children, and we 
were followed wherever we went by hundreds of the residents of Liverpool. 
It must be understood we had not a bonnet in the party: we all wore caps 
trimmed with lace, white dresses, and Indian shawls. As every person 
was allowed to land a shawl without duty, each little girl had been made 
the bearer of one for that purpose. At the quay there were thousands of 
spectators to welcome us, looking kindly at the fair babes. We walked 
up with Robinson to the “Talbot,” whilst Mr. Sherwood went with the 
baggage to the custom-house. We did not understand then why we were 
followed through the streets by such a concourse of people. The little girls 
trembled lest they and their shawls should be seized, but no one offered to 
touch us, or anything belonging to us. We were received at the inn with 
as many expressions of welcome as we had been at the landing-place, and 
the children excited the same interest. We were led to an upper sitting- 
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room looking on the street, with its paper-hangings and small neat com- 
partments, which was so strange a sight to us, that one of the little girls 
said “it was like a box lined with coloured paper.” We ordered breakfast, 
and when the little creatures saw the fresh rolls, &c., they expressed such 
joy, that the hostess and her maids, who contrived to keep about us, were 
quite convulsed with merriment. ‘The amazement expressed by these little 
Indians at all they saw was very entertaining, especially at the feather- 
beds; and when I threw the baby on one of them and she sank down 
laughing in it, they quite shrieked, and would have it tried again. The 
sights seen from the windows, too, the shops and passengers, were an in- 
finite source of delight. .. 

‘Among our preparations I had not thought of a bonnet, that sine gud 
non of English attire. The question might be asked, “ Had I, in the years 
of absence from England, so totally forgotten English customs ?’’ and the 
answer must be, “I suppose that I had.” 

‘Facts are stubborn things. I did not think of these said bonnets, nor 
did I avail myself of the Saturday to prepare them. ‘There are odd people 
in the world, and ever have been, and I must be content to sit down among 
them ; my conduct on this occasion leaves it without a doubt. 

‘On Sunday morning, June the 2d, we were gladdened by the sound of 
bells calling the people to church. I should have thought it very wrong, 
after all our mercies, with the memory fresh of the fearful storm of that day 
fortnight, not to have gone to attend Divine service. So, without hesita- 
tion, bonnetless as we were, I went with three of my little girls to a fine 
church near the inn, and heard a good preacher. His subject was the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. We were put into a seat in the centre of the 
church. Some old ladies in Liverpool still talk of the Indian family who 
appeared that day, looking so remarkable with their Indian shawls and lace 
caps, being apparently and really unconscious of their ouwfré appearance. 
After having been at church, we, with the rest of our family, took a walk 
in the town, followed by a concourse of people, all of whom looked favour- 
ably upon us as the first-fruits of the port, and smiling on the fair children 
from a far-off land.’—Pp. 511—513. 


On rejoining her mother, she found her eldest child, whom she 
had left an infant, grown almost intowomanhood. It was arranged 
that they should settle near Mrs. Butts, now in very declining 
health. Mr. Sherwood had leave of absence for two years, and - 
now a natural difficulty presented itself, whether, for the sake 
of maintaining their present income, he should return to India, 
or decide to remain with his family on straitened means, a real 
inconvenience to every member of a household accustomed to 
all the luxuries and attendance they had been trained to, 
In this emergency her love of active occupation suggested the 
= of increasing their income by taking pupils. Though 

nown as an authoress, she had not thought of this as a means 
of adding to their resources, though it is implied that eventually 
her literary occupations proved very remunerative. She liked 
the society of young people; had clearly none of that love of 
domestic privacy which makes the admission of strangers to the 
home circle so great a trial to many, and was happy in her 
husband, always ready to fall in with and admire her schemes. 
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There was some idea of his entering the Church, and with a 
view to seeking ordination, he began a course of study, but this 
was abandoned. 

The family established itself at Wick, near Worcester, and 
were soon from various causes—amongst others, the death 
of her mother, and a legacy from another friend,—relieved from 
all pecuniary cares. 

Little remains to be told further of the events of her life. 
A busy and a pleasant one it seems to have been, peaceful and 
cheerful, except for the sad breaks of family bereavement, as 
well as less painful causes of separation in the marriage of 
many of her children. In this time, her best known works were 
written, many more we admit than we have any acquaintance 
with, and all which gained her credit and influence with her 
party. When past middle life, and finding her family diminished 
by some of these causes, they spent some time abroad. At 
Geneva, that change in her views of spiritual things awaited her 
which so disconcerted her real friends. It followed on her ac- 
quaintance with the well-known M. Malan, though how far he 
himself was a sharer in these views we are left in ignorance. 

Their opening conversation is highly illustrative of the mind 
of our authoress, incapable of feeling what an awful responsi- 
bility she had incurred in inculcating false doctrine on the 
subject of the Divine nature and attributes. She called on 
M. Malan after hearing him preach :— 


‘ When we were seated, after awhile he told me that he knew me well by 
name; and he told me also that he objected to a passage in my “ Church 
Catechism Siories,” in which I had asserted ‘‘ that Christ, instead of acting 
according to the will of the Father, had, as it were, by interposing himself 
between the Father and the sinner, compelled him to have mercy.” How 
kindly, and yet how decidedly, did this enlightened Christian point out my 
error, proving to me that our Saviour is the exponent’of his Father's love, 
not the procuring cause of it; for what saith the Witness—“ God so loved 
the world, that he himself gave us his Son for our salvation.” I recalled to 
mind that once before I had been told that my views of the Father were 
very defective, and I prayed that, if I were blind as to the truth, my eyes 
might be opened. M. Malan lent me a little book called “ Theogenes.” '"— 
Pp. 547, 548. 


Not less characteristic of her nature, as well as showing most 
painfully the consequences of an exclusive dwelling on what 
are understood by Calvinistic doctrines, (though we are very far 
from attributing to all who hold these views any temptation to 
the same flippancy in the mode of treating them,) is the following 
anecdote :— 

‘ How sweet and refreshing were the holy discourses I then often had 
with M. Malan—that true servant of God—and how parentally did he 


speak to my children, calling them Ais children in the faith, One of my 
daughters informed me that, for some time past, the idea of the day of 
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judgment had filled her with terror, that she felt she could never stand the 
judgment of an al!-pure and all-seeing God, and that above all things she 
wished to hear what M. Malan would say on the subject. I had ever 
taught my child that the Lord the Saviour would preserve her in judgment 
if she trusted in Him; but as I had very imperfect views myself at that 
time of what the Saviour had done, my instructions had failed of giving 
her satisfaction. In fact, I may say, I fear with truth, that I was then 
very unable to give a reason for the hope that was within me; for I was 
clinging to one great and general error—that man had some condition to 
fulfil, - the non-fulfilment or fulfilment of which his salvation must 
depend. 

PM. Malan was scripturally grounded in his views of the perfection of 
the Divine work, as it regarded the elect, and of the perfect and entire 
safety of those individuals who are adopted iuto the body of Christ, and of 
the total impossibility of their ever being suffered finally to fall away, and 
hence of the absolute duty of entertaining the doctrine of assurance. On 
this point, that is, in showing the fulness of Christ as regards His own 
chosen’ones, and the perfect confidence such should place in Him, M. Malan 
worked hard to instruct my young ones, and what he said was blessed not 
only to them but to me. 

‘ Never shall I forget his playful address to my young daughter, when 


next we met. “ Hh, bien! ma petite demoiselle, vos oiseaux de nuits le sont-ils 
volés.” ’—Pp. 548, 549. 


Can we regard it as otherwise than shocking to every feeling 
of reverence, thus to find a minister of the Gospel ridiculing to 
a young mind, the terrors of that awful judgment day which his 
Lord and Master himself sets before us for our lasting warning 
and continual contemplation? It must be noted, too, that a 
kind of hereditary claim to salvation is here acknowledged, and 
a spiritual aristocracy implied. It was because this young girl 
was Mrs. Sherwood’s daughter, that he taught her to despise all 
questionings of her soul’s state and final destiny as birds of ill- 
omen ; for he could scarcely assert, that under no circumstances, 
and by no reasonable being, should such thoughts be ever 
entertained. But such things speak for themselves. 

The following is Mrs. Sherwood’s comment, or rather infe- 
rence from M. Malan’s teaching. Our readers must make of 
it what they can, it is obscure enough; but antinomianism, 
universalism, and all sorts of ugly isms beside may be supposed 
to lie hidden in it, as well as in the following pi bem tan which 
we find further on :— 


* But this little chasm in my diary admonishes me how impossible it 
would be for the most correct person to recover and set in order the events 
of a life of more or fewer years with perfect accuracy, if a few months are 
so impossible to remember, And oh, how infinitely awful. must it be to 
believe, as the conscience-stricken legalist must do if he is not an infidel, 
that every idle word that he has ever spoken is recorded against him; the 
infinite mind being thus brought in terrible array against the finite. Thank 
God, however, that to me the veil of goatshair has been removed from the 
face of the Sun of Righteousness.’—Pp. 561, 562. 
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The ‘ legalist,’ or as we should say, the believer, kas certain] 
very little chance of being understood by the holder of suc 
heady and intoxicating notions. 

It is fair to insert the following disclaimer, though wherein 
she differs from the sect which claimed to fraternise with her 
is not very clear :— 


‘It was whilst we were living in Britannia Square, Worcester, a very 
large parcel arrived from America, containing many splendidly bound 
volumes, as a present to me. The books were from a numerous party in 
America, called the “ Universalists,” from which I disclaim all connexion, 
as I believe their doctrines, as far as I know them, are a denial of the 
Holy Scriptures, as they say that the mercy of God is bestowed upon man 
without the ransom being obtained by Christ. These persons, in their 
journals, have declared me, and also my daughter Sophia, members of their 
body; but we wrote at once to disclaim it, though I have reason to think 
our letters were never published. The works sent, though finely got up, 
were hateful to us from their sentiments; and Dr. Streeten closed the 
parcel up again, and forwarded them to a gentleman in Bristol who had 
dealings in America, who promised to return them from whence they came ; 
and so it was done. It was for the purpose of declaring that my whole 
trust and confidence are on the righteousness of my Divine Saviour that 
I then set to work to write a statement of my belief, which I did in the 
story of Evelyn, in the third volume of “ THE FarrcHILp FAmiLy.” ’— 
Pp. 574, 575. 


The autobiography concludes in her seventy-fourth year, with 
great expressions of praise and thankfulness, it is dated 23d of 
January, 1847. Amongst them, we find these :— 


‘ Thus my lines are placed in pleasant pastures, and days and months 
pass, and old age steals on so gently, that now, in my seventy-fourth year, 
I can read the smallest print, write four or five hours a day, sleep with un- 
broken rest at night, and declare myself, with grateful heart, one of the 
very happiest old women that ever cumbered this earth.’—P. 573. 


The concluding pages are written by her daughter, Mrs. 
Kelly, detailing further family changes, with much energy of 
feeling :—her first husband Dr. Stevens’ unexpected death ; 
the loss of her father, after a painful illness; her own en- 
gagement to her second husband, Mr. Kelly; and her mother’s 
gradual decline. The concluding scene is thus given :— 


‘A most careful nurse was with her, and a most faithful attendant, one 
who has been with us for twelve years, and is still residing at Pinner. As 
my mother was inclined for sleep, Dr. Kelly would not allow either my 
sister or myself to sit up, promising he would call us if anything was 
needed. As I was preparing to leave the room, Dr. Kelly gave her a little 
draught (chiefly of port wine) to take, which having drank, she returned 
the glass, kissing his hand as she did so, and then turning to me, she asked 
his Christian name. On my replying, she took both our hands together in 
hers. “ Hubert,” she said, “you will be my son, my dear son; you 
will be very kind to my child; you will be her protector, and you will be 
very tender to her, for she has been used to tenderness. You will love me, 
too, and I shall be very happy with you at Pinner. God is very good.” 
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And then she added, solemnly and clearly, as she bent more over his hand 
than mine, ‘“‘ Remember this, my children, that God is love. He that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.”’ 

‘ These were the last intelligible words I heard her utter; for when I saw 
her again, at four in the morning, death had began its work, though she 
called me by name, for she knew me. 

‘I am told by those who could observe the scene that her sufferings 
were not severe, but though present I can remember nothing of it but that 
its sorrows made me motherless,’—P. 599. 


We have purposely not dwelt longer upon this and similar 
closing scenes. They contain nothing really remarkable, and yet 
are of so intimate, and as most would consider, of so private a 
nature, that the mere reading public ought not to be concerned 
with them. In what may be termed domestic biography we are 
sorry to perceive natural reserves more and more Jaid aside, and 
the details of family affection, and particulars which should 
belong only to those most closely connected by the ties of 
blood or friendship, set forth in print, and exposed to every 
eye. The details of a parent’s suffering, unless some great 
lesson is to be learnt from them, ought not to be told beyond the 
sphere of sympathisers—such narratives ought not to have the 
chance of being indifferently listened to, or carelessly turned 
over. But this is both a delicate and a difficult subject. 

When a life has been passed in the mixed employment of a 
course of active duties and engagements, and the indulgence of 
speculative opinion, action will have been found to influence the 
habits and temper far more than speculations which probably 
were taken up, and laid down with the pen, the use of which 
itself becomes in time just so much daily business. Thus, a 
cheerful amiable old age tells nothing for the truth or effect, one 
way or another, of those vain dreamy notions which dis- 
tinguish this authoress’s later writings. Nor can we tell to what 
degree they influenced the inner mind at all, Heretical notions 
are constantly more influential on the learner than the teacher ; 
on the learner alone do they bear their natural fruit. 

In dwelling on a life like this before us, a strong sense of 
regret remains. We see that a mistake was made both by 
Mrs. Sherwood and her admirers; she mistook her powers, and 
was encouraged to misapply them. Her ready, trite, fluent pen, 
with its power of weaving endless stories—common-place and 
full of faults it is true, but with the desideratum of interesting 
young minds,—was found a valuable party instrument all the 
more for the want of depth and real thought, which for party 
purposes are both troublesome things. 

It was considered a fine stroke of satire in Molitre, to announce 
to the verse writers of his day, ‘'The History of Rome in a 
series of madrigals;’ but in our youth it was believed to be 
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the best way of inculcating the great and awful doctrines of our 
Faith, to set before children a course of sentimental tales, wherein 
beautiful girls and fine young men act out for their edification the 
breach and the observance of the law of God. For the aim 
Mrs. Sherwood had in view, neither her mind, nor her educa- 
. tion, nor, we will add, her sex, at all fitted her—and so that 
fate befel her which Dante foretels to all who meddle in 
subjects beyond their depth,— 


* Vie piu che indarno da riva si parte, 
Perche non torna qual ei si muove, 
Chi pesca per lo vero e non ha I'arte.’ 


Had her powers been more modestly directed, they might have 
done good service; for we are constantly surprised in her 
writings to meet with excellent practical good sense, side 
by side with arrogant and unfounded presumption and vision- 
ary allusions. When she wrote from her own experience, she 
constantly wrote well and usefully; when she trusted to her 
supposed deep insight into spiritual things, she as constantly 
failed. An example of both styles will illustrate our meaning 
better than further explanation. Mrs. Sherwood was herself, 
we doubt not, a good and conscientious economist of time, and 
therefore, from her own practice and observation, she expresses 
herself wisely in the following passage. We extract from the 
first volume of the ‘Lady of the Manor :’"— 


“From the time that the infant first draws its breath, until that awful 
period when the soul forsakes its breathless body, each flitting moment 
brings with it a certain obligation to the performance of some particular 
exercise—some unhappy temper is to be restrained ; some important lesson 
to be learned; some new faculty to be acquired; or some latent power to 
be brought into use. And they who daily endeavour to execute the pre- 
sent task appointed by the all-wise Creator, looking up to him in simple 
dependence upon His promised assistance, will seldom find that overwhelm- 
ing accumulation of duties, or that perplexing hurry of business of which 
so many complain; for the yoke of the Almighty in itself is easy, and his 
burden light; as all His faithful servants have found in all their generations. 
Our duties are generally set before us one by one; and commonly speak- 
ing, the means of performing these duties are supplied at the same time. 
A mother has seldom more than one child at a birth; and before her family 
becomes large, abundant leisure, and space, and opportunity, are given her 
to mould her first-born child with the Divine blessing into a faithful and 
powerful instrument for the management of the rest, as well as into a 
lovely pattern by which its genius may be mutually and sweetly led for- 
ward from one degree of excellence to another. But the careless or indo- 
lent parent or housekeeper, she who has failed in youth to fit herself for 
future duties, and who in her early married state has neglected the per- 
formance of her little daily tasks of instruction and correction, or of per- 
sonal labour and inspection, will cetainly find herself at length plunged into 
an abyss of cares and troubles, from which she can never expect to be ex- 
tricated till she has reached the close of a wretched and wearisome life.” — 
Lady of the Manor, vol. i. p. 140. 
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This is all extremely sensible and true, and moreover, has 
that freshness about it in spite of some formality of style that 
all individual thought has. The next from the same work is a 
specimen of her powers of assertion, and that privilege of 


sitting in judgment upon others, in which she so freely ip-- 


dulged, without, certainly, any real data to go upon, for the un 
happy young ladies whose state is here so glibly pronounced upon 
—such as had come under Mrs. Sherwood’s observation,—were 
not likely in the presence, and under the eye of so distinguished 
a person, to allow themselves in any open improprieties. She 
must have been guided by some self-chosen unwarrantable test. 

‘ But the greater part of young ladies in England, even the daughters of 
religious families, give no evidences of being converted, and are, I fear, 
only kept from open and flagrant offences by motives of worldly prudence, 
family restraint, custom, and shame.’—ZJdid. vol. i. p. 269. 

This is only one instance of many of -the practical business- 
like nature of her mind, employing itself in the uncongenial 
field of speculation: anything like doubt or hesitation was alien 
to her mind; she could be in no person’s company without de- 
ciding on their spiritual state ; she could not entertain the idea 
of being mistaken, nor see any reason for withholding her con- 
victions from the world as soon as formed ; and as in persons so 
in doctrine, she decided upon these as easily, with as little de- 
liberation, with as full conviction, (if we may misapply the 
term to this state of mind,) with as free a condemnation of 
those who differed from her as she could pronounce sentence 
on a human soul for some act of conformity or nonconformity 
contrary to her own judgment. 

And for a time, this habit gave her weight and influence. It 
all passed for bold and uncompromising assertion of the truth. 
While the graces and accomplishments of life, the received cus- 
toms of society, and what are called worldly amusements were 
her theme, however ignorantly and indiscriminately condemned, 
persons, satisfied on the whole, did not think it their part to 
criticise her mode and style of attack, and much less when she 
acted with them against certain views of doctrine to which they 
were opposed, and where she was found an efficient auxiliary. It 
was only when this habit made such head against all restraints as 
to turn her round upon her own friends, that the mischief of this 
arrogant self-reliance was felt and acknowledged; and in the 
official organ of her party, she was admonished to humility, and 
told that ‘ pride of intellect had.gone before her fall.’ * 

_ There is no reason to suppose that either advice or admoni- 
tion were of any avail; she evidently, in the latter years of 
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her life, considered herself lifted above the ordinary risks of 
humanity, and we find her thankful for having been preserved 
from self-conceit (p. 544), when we cannot but regard her as 
the real victim of that delusion. 

It is time, however, to draw our notice to a conclusion. 
If in her day she had influence, it may be considered passed, 
nor can her works, characterised by a trite and common style, 
ever revive to have real weight. Her system of religious teach- 
ing has, we suspect, been found on all hands to be a failure. 
Her perpetual repetitions of doctrine in the same dull prosy 
formula, were invariably passed over altogether, or if forced upon 
her young readers, read with weariness and disgust. Her 
unreal generalizations on the depravity of human nature were 
found ineffectual preachers of humility; and even risked deaden- 
ing the conscience, thus taught to regard sin simply as a condition 
of our being, and so scarcely to be guarded against, or repented of. 
Her mystic notions of prophecy and the millennium, so far from 
gee good, were felt to foster irreverence in childish minds. 

er indiscriminate condemnation of many practices in their 
nature indifferent, and, if not abused, blameless, tended to 
mystify the instincts of right and wrong; and people found, 
moreover, that after ever so careful and conscientious a perusal, 
reading all the didactic parts, and skipping nothing that was 
dull, what remained longest, and left the most real impressions 
from her books, was their strong appreciation and exaltation 
of beauty, wealth, rank, elegance, and all worldly advantages 
whatever. 

Thus, years enable men to see the faults and failures of books, 
characters, and institutions in highest favour in their own day. 
Reflections of this kind must be suggested to all thoughtful 
readers by the present work. Only let us recognise the re- 
deeming element of good intention, not wanting in even the 
most objectionable of Mrs. Sherwood’s works, and, remembering 
the labours, charities, and kindnesses which distinguish her 
active career, our severest comments and harshest criticisms will 
not be given in an uncharitable spirit, nor without much genuine 
admiration and sympathy for the vigorous, cheerful, affec- 
tionate spirit which has here been brought before us in its 
more congenial sphere of life and action. 
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Arr. III.—1. A Letter to a Convocation Man, concerning the 
Rights, Powers and Privileges of that Body. 4to. 1697. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Wrtu1aM Fraser, 
B.C.L. J. Masters, London. 1853. 


2. The Authority of Christian Princes over their Ecclesiastical 
Synods asserted, with particular respect to the Convocations of the 
Clergy of the Realm and Church of England, occasioned by a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘A Letter to a Convocation Man.’ By 
Wiuram Wake, D.D. 8vo. 1697. 


3. The Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an English Convocation, 
stated and vindicated in answer to a book of Dr. Wake's. By 
Francis ATTERBURY. 8yo. 2d edition. 1701. 


4, Ecclesiastical Synods and Parliamentary Convocations of the 
Church of England, historically stated and justly vindicated 
from the misrepresentations of Mr. Atterbury. art I. By 
Wuite Kewnet, D.D. 8vo. 1701. 


5. A History of the English Councils and Conrocations, and of the 
Clergy’s meeting in Parliament. In which is also comprehended 
the History of Parliaments. By Humrurey, Hopy, D.D. 
8vo. 1701. 


6. Synodus Anglicana, or the Constitution and Proceedings of an 
English Convocation, shown to be agreeable to the principles of 
an Episcopal Church. 8vo. 1702. Edited by Evwarp Carp- 
WELL, D.D. Principal of S. Alban’s Hall. The University 
Press, Oxford. 1854. 


7. The State of the Church and Clergy of England in their Councils, 
Synods, Convocations, and other public assemblies, Historically 
deduced from the contersion of the Saxons to the present Times. 
By Wiu1am Wake, D.D., occasioned by a book entitled, ‘ The 
= Powers, and Privileges of an English Convocation.’ 

ol. 1703. 


Or the books on Convocation, which we have placed at the head 
of our article, two have been lately edited and reprinted, and 
the others must shortly be so by what we may call a literary 
necessity. The revival and reform of Convocation is not one of 
the least important questions even of this eventful time; but it 
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requires ventilation. Before people can discuss such a subject 
as it ought to be discussed, they must gain some knowledge 
of it, and about it. They must have books on it, and must 
read them. And to examine the question of Convocational 
Reform, works on Convocational law and history are especially 
necessary ; because every true reformation is a return to first 
principles; and historical precedents and constitutional facts 
must, after all, form the only foundation on which a practical 
reconstruction of our Convocation can be based. 

That Convocation will now be reformed,’ must be considered 
a settled thing. The sessions of February 1 and July 20 in this 
present year, have proved to the world that the Synod of the 
Church of England has now ceased to be a form, and has 
become a reality. Each of those sessions is an epoch in our 
church history; and we cannot dwell too earnestly upon what 
was done in them. ‘The speech of the Bishop of Exeter on 
February 1st upon the suffrages of Stipendiary Curates, a 
speech marked by the correctness and the courage which always 
characterise that Prelate in expressing his opinions; and the 
polished and convincing rhetoric of the Bishop of Oxford in 
advocating the cause of Synodal revival, were but minor features 
in the business of the day, compared with the solemn dignity 
with which the deliberations of the assembled episcopate all at 
once, as it were, appeared to be invested, and which seemed 
to force even upon an unwilling mind the conviction, that the 
promise left to the Church by the Lorp and ‘ Chief Bishop’ of 
the Church had not then failed her. The Reports of the Com- 
mittees on Convocational Reform and Church Extension, which 
were appointed on the first of these Sessions, were on the second 
brought before the Convocation. They are temperate, practical, 
and earnest. But the first especially, seems to call for much 
sifting and discussion in the Church at largeg It has now been 





1 On the motion of the Bishop of London, it was resolved, nemine contradicente, 
‘to appcint a committee of the Upper House, and to desire the Lower House to 
nominate seven of its members to deliberate with such committee, when summoned, 
to consider and report to the houses, with a view to addressing her Majesty thereon, 
whether any, and if so, what reforms in the constitution of Convocation were expe- 
dient, to enable it to treat with the full confidence of the Church, of such matters 
as her Majesty might be pleased to submit to its deliberations.’ The resolution, 
so adopted, was submitted to the Lower House, and carried by a large majority. 

A second resolution was carried in the Upper House, on the motion of the Bishop 
of Llandaff, with only one dissentient, ‘to appoint a committee of this house, and 
to direct the Lower House to name seven of its members to consult with it, when 
summoned, to consider and report to this house whether the great increase and 
present condition of the population does not make some, and what adaptation of 
the Church's rule, needful, to meet the Church’s needs.’ This resolution was also 
carried in the Lower House. The joint committees were appointed, and the result 
of their deliberations have been laid before the Convocation, and also before the 
House of Lords. ° 
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brought before the public mind, and appears almost incumbent 
upon a churchman to acquire so much Reontodes of the subject 
as to be able to judge fairly of the extent, the tendency, and 
the possible results of the Reforms which have been proposed. 
We will suppose then that our reader feels desirous of forming 
some of his own opinions on the probable efficiency of Con- 
vocation in its present state, or in a reformed one; and that in 
order to do so he has recourse naturally to some of the Con- 
vocational writers of the period when it was in full activity. 
He will find it a work of controversy as a thing of course; 
and the enquiry will involve the perusal of some other writer 
on the other side of the question, probably more voluminous. 
Here again he will meet with unsatisfactory references to 
other books, some folios, some pamphlets, which he will find 
next to impossible to obtain: however interested in the ques- 
tion he at first has been, he will lose the clue to the feelings 
and objects of the writers, and become confused and bewildered 
among the chaos of theories and counter-theories, isolated facts 
and undeveloped principles, forms which are taken for granted 
as familiar to him, and practices which have for some time been 
obsolete; until in weariness and impatience he relinquishes the 
task, and is driven in mere despair to take his notions on Con- 
vocation from the common-places of the orators of the platform. 
In order then to save readers on Convocation some amount, 
even if it be but a small one, of such labour and perplexity, we 
propose now to lay before them some brief critical and historical 
notices of our principal writers on Convocation; and while going 
over their works to throw what light we are able upon that rude 
and undigested, but yet very valuable, mass of controversial 
writing, which, during the reigns of William III. and Anne, 
formed itself round them by successive accretions, which has a 
style and unity of its own, and which we may therefore rea- 
sonably enough distinguish as ‘Our Convocation Literature.’ 
Now if the muse had ever smiled on us, and if we had been 
ever touched with the fire of creative genius, we might paint the 
fortunes of this Synodal controversy in hues of poetic brilliancy; 
we might celebrate its wordy warfare in the glowing life and 
language of another Iliad; we might describe its combatants skir- 
mishing at a distance or closing hand to hand, one while hitting 
a foe with the heavy spear of an ‘ Examination,’ at another 
extending over a fellow-partisan the sevenfold shield of a 
* Defence;’ on this side, a flicht of ‘ Letters’ might be seen hurt- 
ling through the darkened air, and on that a warrior crushing 
his opponent with a ‘Reply’ in the form of a folio, which to lift 
only would take two men, such as men now are. Hector and 
Achilles might find apt parallels in Gibson and in Atterbury, 
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and the Homeric element of occasionally prosy speeches would 
assuredly not be wanting. Or if our fancy were in a more 
sombre mood, we might imagine ourselves as guiding our 
reader’s steps, as Virgil guided the exile of Florence, aiding 
his feet to find out the zigzag path through that intricate and 
obscure controversy. 


‘ Noi salevam per una pietra fessa, " 
Che si moveva d’una e d’altra parte, 
Si come l’onda, che fugge e s’appressa.— 
Qui si convien usare un poco @ arte.’ 
Purgatorio, canto x, 


And all the while there have been flitting before us the forms 
of sarcasms, whose life has gone, innuendos now unintelligible, 
and animosities which have been long since dead; and before us 
lay crowded in ghostly confusion, forgotten arguments, shadowy 
principles and theories which have mouldered into dust; and a 
region opened to our view, dark indeed, and unknown in its 
extent, yet not without something which allured us to advance 
in its very vastness and obscurity—The Purgatory of Pamphlets. 
The popularity which William of Holland enjoyed at the 
beginning of his reign had been gradually diminishing, until, 
after the ‘death of Mary II., it was superseded by an almost 
veneral feeling of distrust and opposition. Many causes led to its 
ecline; among the most obvious were the expenses of the wars in 
which he was engaged, his own unenglish manners, the attempts 
which his advisers made to revive the policy of the Stuarts and 
adapt it to the altered circumstances of the times, and not least 
perhaps, the suspicions which were entertained of the hostilit 
of the king and his ministers to the Established Chirch. It 
was of course the object of the Tory party to foment this unpo- 
ularity by any means within their reach; and the demand of 
justice for the Church was one of the most obvious as well as 
the most specious. To many an earnest churchman this was a 
real motive for exertion; but to others it was only a cry, and 
was never intended for anything else. If we bear this in mind, 
it will serve as a key to many of the anomalies of policy which 
astonish us in the history of the Convocations of that time, 
where we find both the opponents and the friends of Convoca- 
tional action complaining again and again, that no advantage 
resulted from the sessions of that assembly, either to the Church 
or to religion itself. It was intended that it should be so. The 
leading men of the day, while they were out of office, supported 
the claims of the Church, for the purpose of exciting a Reling 
against the government; and when they obtained office them- 
selves, though they rewarded the men who had been their in- 
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struments, they considered it their interest to render nugatory 
the efforts they had seemed to make before. Here is one clue 
to some of the proceedings which seem so inconsistent and pur- 
poseless, and we imagine that we can perceive another in the 
influence, which the vacillating court at S. Germains exerted 
upon the intriguing and political portion of the clergy: for all the 
nation intrigued; and the clergy of those days most certainly 
did not deserve the encomium that was passed upon that model 
divine, who ‘never troubled any body about either politics or 
religion.” The Church it is true was strong; but it was the 
strength of fever rather than of health, which was followed by 
the reaction of the Georgian era: aad if it was not in danger 
from without,—and remembering Burnet’s Comprehension 
scheme, we can hardly say that it was not,—it was in a most 
divided and unhealthy state within.' The Bishops, with not 
more than two or three exceptions, had been ‘judiciously chosen,’ 
and were Whigs, and devoted to the court. The country clergy 
were Tories, and though not precisely what Macaulay describes 
them, were yet behind the working ey of the present day in 
intelligence and freedom from prejudice; though they might equal 
them in zeal, and were certainly their’ superiors in influence. 
The dignified clergy were, upon the whole, men of a high 
standard of earnestness and intellectual power. ‘These were 
the picked men of the Church, and were the leaders of the rest 
of their order: for to be ‘a safe man’ was not then a neces- 
sary qualification for preferment; and that combination of me- 
diocrity of talent with moderation of sentiment, which constitutes 
‘the safe man’s’ character, was hardly then appreciated. They 
were ‘high’ in their views of the Church, ™ see they would 
differ in many points from ‘the high-churchman’ of to-day; and 
if they were sufficiently zealous in defence of purity of doctrine, 
yet they were always too much inclined to place the temporal 
privileges of the Church on a par with, or even above, her 
spiritual power and divinely-given authority. 

That element, too, which is so valuable in a church, of high 
principled although obstinate conscientiousness, had been lost by 
the secession of the non-juring clergy, though their movement 
had not yet assumed the character of a schism ; and those of the 
clergy who had taken the oaths, while their feelings and their 





1 ‘Some steps have been made, and large ones too, towards a Scotch Reformation, 
by suspending and ejecting the chief and most zealous of our bishops, and others 
of the higher clergy; and by advancing, upon all vacancies of sees and dignities 
ecclesiastical, men of notoriously Presbyterian, or, what is worse, of Erastian prin- 
ciples. These are the ministerial ways of undermining episcopacy ; and when to the 
seven notorious ones shall be added more upon the approaching deprivation, they 
will make a majority; and then we may expect the new model of a church to be 
perfected.'—Somers’ Tracts, vol. x. p. 368. 
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interest were still with the exiled family, were discontented with 
their position and restless in their aims. Their views, especially 
on the point which had been up to that time a fundamental of 
Anglicanism, ‘ passive submission,’ were thrown into utter con- 
fusion, and they were exposed to the temptation, to which many 
of them succumbed, of allowing plans and contrivances of purely 
worldly policy to supersede in their minds the true interests of 
the Church and the honesty and reality of religion. The resto- 
ration of legitimate monarchy became their leading principle, 
rather than the advancement of the Gospel. The Whig clergy 
on the other hand chiefly consisted of those of the Puritan party 
who had conformed; but the old earnest spirit of Puritanism 
had died out among them, and they had taken up the establish- 
mentarianism of the Church of England without its Catholic prin- 


ciples. They were eager assertors of the secular authority of the 


Episcopate, while they denied or doubted its apostolical institu- 
tion; and their servility to a de facto sovereign was unadorned by 
the chivalrous notion of a ‘ Divine Right’ in kings. They wor- 
shipped power; and they were shortly to be, if they were not 
already, known as the ‘ Low Church’ party.' In the nation, 
while profligacy of morals was still the vice of the many, philo- 
sophical unbelief was becoming that of the few; and in the 
Church the anti-popery controversies of the preceding reign had 
been succeeded by restlessness and even recklessness of specula- 
tion on the highest mysteries of the Faith; and Sherlock, and 
Bury, and Locke, and Burnet—in spite of a ukase from William 
on the subject—rationalized upon the Trinity, as upon any 
other matter of metaphysical discussion; while Woolston and 
Toland and a host of minor infidels assailed Christianity itself. 
This was much the social and ecclesiastical aspect of 1696, 
when a pamphlet was published, urging most strongly the revival 
of synodal action in the Church as a remedy for the existing evils; 
and asserting by arguments from the analogy between a Patlia- 
ment and a Convocation the right of the latter to exert its legal 
powers for the maintenance of Christian truth, and the punish- 
ment of its impugners. This pamphlet Mr. Fraser has lately 
edited for the use of readers of the present day. Written with 
boldness, and even with violence, yet ‘ A Letter to a Convocation 
Man’ does not appear to have been intended to be, what it certainly 
proved to be, the first shot fired in a long and hard-fought con- 
troversial campaign. It was rather an argumentum ad homines 
addressed to the patrons of representative institutions and liberty 
of debate; and an attempt to show that the power of the 





1 The earliest instance of the use of this term which we at present remember, 
is ‘The Character of a Low Churchman.’ 4to. 1702. By Dr.Sacheverel. After 
that date it is very common. 
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Crown, which had been resisted even to revolution when it was 
formerly exerted to suppress or to keep in abeyance the power 
of Parliament, was with very great inconsistency still exerted 
to suppress a deliberative assembly of equal antiquity with Par- 
liament, and possibly in its own sphere of equal utility. This 
argument was put with fairness enough, and with force enough; 
and its legal monotony was varied with’ allusions and covert 
sarcasms which did not spare the highest personage in the state. 
The letter was anonymous, but the writer—who was not a clergy- 
man, for he speaks of himself as a Member of the House of 
Commons, and as being present at the presentation of Peter 
Foley as speaker, in 1694—is considered, on we think sufficient 
grounds, to have been Sir Bartholomew Shower, a legal writer 
of some eminence, although Macaulay speaks of him slightingly. 
His pamphlet is stated to be intended as an answer to three 
questions— 
‘I. What occasion there is at present for a Convocation? 


‘II. What law there is that commands or prevents them sitting and 
acting but the absolute free pleasure of the Prince? 


‘III. Of what validity their acts and resolutions are, unless confirmed 

and approved by Parliament?’ 
In treating the second of these questions, he touched upon 
a fact which the succeeding controversy brought into no 
slight prominence. It is this,—in the writ by which the 
bishops are summoned to Parliament, there is a clause warning 
them to bring their Dean and Archdeacons in person, and their 
Chapter and diocesan clergy by proxy to Parliament with them, 
‘to consent to the things’ which should be then ordained. The 
writer of the letter, after quoting the writ, says no more than 
that it seemed to him ‘ certain that the praemunition or warning 
‘mentioned in this writ, being to those who are members of and 
‘constitute the Lower House of Convocation, is an argument of 
‘invincible strength to establish the necessity of Convocations 
‘meeting as often as Parliaments.’ This inference seems fair 
enough: but the matter was not to rest so quietly. 

William III. was annoyed by both the matter and the style 
of the ‘ Letter toa Convocation Man,’ which had not only marked 
out limits for his ecclesiastical supremacy, but had even ven- 
tured an innuendo against his private religious character; and it 
was therefore necessary that it should be answered as quickly 
as possible. A pamphlet of some small merit, under the title of 
‘A Letter to a Member of Parliament,’ appeared before long in 
reply, written by a barrister named William Wright, who was 





? ‘And for his Majesty’s good-will, we do not, I say, we will not, in the least 
doubt of it: though some who would be thought to understand his mind best are 
pleased in all companies to admire and celebrate a prince of no religion as the best 
of governors: for which saucy insinuation we hope, in time, that vengeance will 
find them.’—A Letter to a Convocation Man, p. 22. 
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Recorder of Oxford ; but the task of refuting it was assigned to 
Dr. Wake, who, even if it were against his inclination, undertook 
it with an obedience which was not likely to lose its reward. Wake 
was a man in every way fitted for the work, by his extensive 
reading, and was endued, as a controversialist, with perseverance 
and earnestness; yet he was unfortunate in having the post 
assigned to him of combating—as he really was, however, he might 
disguise it to himself—against the Synodal rights of the Church. 
He lost no time. Within a few months he published his ‘ Authorit 
of Christian Princes over their Ecclesiastical Synods,’ by which 
he intended to silence the writer of the ‘ Letter to a Convocation 
Man.’ This book showed an amount of learning upon a subject 
which up to that time had been but little investigated, which was 
more than respectable, although it was hurried in its style and 
somewhat confused in the arrangement of its facts—faults which 
he himself pleads guilty to. ‘The great point which he wishes 
to establish is that Convocation is an occasional assembly, meeting 
only by the will of the Crown, for such purposes as the Crown 
shall direct; and that this is what it ought to be. To prove 
this he goes through all the nations of the civilized world, one 
after the other, endeavouring to show, as a general principle, 
from the practice of each of them, that the sovereign alone 
possesses the irresponsible right of prescribing the persons who 
are to be called to a Synod, the time and the place of their 
meeting, the matter of their debates, the form in which they 
should conduct them, and the way of their being dissolved. This 
is doing too much; and the reader finds his process of induction 
tedious rather than conclusive. He then applies the same 
method to the Convocation, and limits it by the same principle. 
He had here to meet the universal consensus of English lawyers 
that the clergy formerly sat in Parliament, and afterwards were 
for conveniency separated into a distinct house. He allows that 
it was so, and gives the following account of that assembly, 
which, however, he does not recognise as the Convocation :— 


‘When in the twenty-third year of Edward I. the constitution of the 
Parliament came to be settled, as now it is, the inferior Clergy were put 
upon the very same foot that the Commons were in it. And as with 
respect to the one a writ was issued out to the sheriff of each county to 
return a certain number of knights, citizens, and burgesses; so with rela- 
tion to the other a clause was inserted into the writ of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, to send the Dean of his Cathedral and Archdeacons in person; 
and out of the Chapter and Archdeaconries, to choose such a number of 
Proctors as was thought sufficient to represent the Clergy of each Diocese 
im it. . 2+. From the sixth of Edward III. the Clergy have continued 
io be as duly and constantly summoned to Parliament as the Commons 
themselves have been. Indeed, so evident is the truth of this, that our 
greatest lawyers and antiquaries do not deny the inferior Clergy to have 
been once a Member of the Parliament. .... That upon such times as the 
whole Parliament met and as long as they continued to sit together, the 
Proctors of the Clergy met together with them, is not to be doubted. 
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Their writs summoned them to the same place and upon the same busi- 
ness; and we cannot doubt but that they met accordingly, at the opening 
of every Parliament together. Whether upon the decision of the two 
Houses, as the Bishops continued to sit with the one, so the Proctors of the 
Clergy did also sit at first, with the other, I am not able to say. But from 
the time that they had a distinct Prolocutor of their own, we must conclude 
that they met distinctly. And upon all the divisions we meet with, in the 
most ancient rolls of Parliament, the method still was for each estate to 
consult together, Lords Temporal by themselves, the Commons by them- 
selves, and the Bishops and Clergy by themselves. And when we consider 
the method, that has been taken, from the beginning, of summoning each of 
these to Parliament, how the Temporal Lords have their writs particularly 
directed to them, the Commons theirs directed to the Sheriff of each county, 
and the Bishops and Clergy theirs joined together, it may seem not im- 
probable, that as they were summoned after a distinct manner to the Par- 
liament, so they sat too; and that the Bishops and Proctors of the Clergy not 
only occasionally consulted together, but ordinarily acted as one of the Three 
Estates of the Realm there too.’—Authority of Christian Princes, pp. 209—221. 
But as the fact had to be accounted for that the Convocation, 
even if it were shown not to be as much a part of the constitu- 
tion as the Parliament, which ‘ A Letter to a Convocation Man? 
had maintained it to be, yet was by ancient custom summoned 
together with Parliament, Wake cut through the difficulty by 
asserting that the chief end for which the clergy was assembled 
by the Crown was to obtain money from them. At the 
same time he admits that if the Crown should persist in refusing 
the Clergy the liberty of assembling when the state of the Church 
required it, then the Bishops and the Clergy should set both law 
and power on one side, and discharge those higher duties which 
the necessities of the Church imposed upon them. There was, 
however, through the whole book such an obvious spirit of sub- 
servience to the Court party, and passages in it are marked by 
such an obtrusion of the absolute power of the Crown in spiri- 
tuals, such hard language, and such a tone of objugation towards 
the Clergy in general, and especially towards those who might 
be conceived to be opposed to his views, that it could not but be 
expected but that an opponent, whenever he might arise, would 
seize such a convenient handle for raising a prejudice against the 
book, and for stigmatizing its principles as slavish and unconsti- 
tutional ; and Wake himself’ seems to have had some reason for 
expecting its condemnation by both the House of Commons and 
the Lower House of Convocation. 

Before the year was out, one part of the argument of the 
‘ Authority of Christian Princes’ was replied to in ‘ Municipium’ 





1 He writes, Jan. 23, 1701 :—‘ Once it was seriously, I believe, resolved to have 
had me censured in both Houses of Commons Spiritual and Temporal.’—Nicolson’s 
Correspondence, vol. i. p. 217. 

* ‘Municipium Ecclesiasticum ; or, the Rights, Liberties, and Authorities of the 
Christian Church asserted against all Oppressive Doctrines and Constitutions, 
occasioned by Dr. Wake’s Book.’ 8vo. 1697. 
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Ecclesiasticum, or the Rights, Liberties, and Authorities of the 
Christian Church asserted,’ by Samuel Hill, Rector of Kilming- 
ton. He does not meddle with the English law, or mark out the 
place which Convocation occupies in our constitution; but deals ' 
chiefly with the general government of the Christian Church. He 
maintains the divine right of Synods in general, and asserts their 
rights as still existing under the supremacy of the civil power; 
and after a history of the Synods and Councils in the early 
Church, he rests the whole argument upon the inherent and 
inalienable power of the Catholic Church. Hill’s book is dull in 
style, and has never been popular; yet it displays a good share 
of careful reading and research into early ecclesiastical history. 

In answer to this Wake put forth, in 1698, ‘An Appeal’ to all 
True Members of the Church of England in behalf of the King’s 
Ecclesiastical Supremacy’—a dry string of documents on the sub- 
ject of the supremacy, and of quotations collected from various 
authors, ranging from the Act of Submission to the time of Charles 
Il. This publication attracted no attention, even in Wake’s own 
time. It is sufficiently conclusive and sufficiently unreadable. 
Yet such an attack as this in the dedication was almost certain 
to raise up enemies enough to its author :— 

‘A new sort of disciplinarians are risen up from within ourselves, who 
seem to comply with the Government of the Church much upon the same 
account that others do with that of the State, not out of conscience to their 
duty, or any love they have for it; but because it is the Established 
Church, and they cannot keep their preferments without it. They hate 


our Constitution and revile all such as stand up in good earnest for it; but 


for all that they resolve to hold fast to it, and go on still to subscribe 
and rail,’ 








His triumph, however, was but a short one. The avenger of 
blood was behind him. Scarcely two years elapsed before 
Atterbury brought out the most striking work in the whole 
controversy in answer to Wake. The first edition of ‘The Rights, 
Powers, and Privileges of an English Convocation,’ appeared in 
1700. Atterbury had a real genius for polemics; his natural 
powers were strengthened by previous experience in controversy, 
and he knew that he could rely upon a very large amount of 
popular sympathy, while his courage would be only excited by 
the risk which would accompany an attempt to impugn the 





1 €An Appeal to all true Members of the Church of England in behalf of the King’s 

Ecclesiastical Supremacy,’ by W. Wake, D.D. 8vo. 1698. This Hill replied to 
in ‘The Rights of the Christian Claim, further defended in Answer to the Appeal 
of Dr. Wake,’ by Sam. Hill. 8vo. 1698. : 
_ Two other publications which appeared about this time were—‘A Brief Inquiry 
into the Ground, Authority, and Kights of Ecclesiastical Synods, upon the prin- 
ciples of Scripture and right Reason, occasioned by a late Book, entitled Munici- 
pium Ecclesiasticum.’ 8vo. 1699. And ‘Some Thoughts on a Convocation, and 
the Notion of Divine Right.’ 4to. 1699. 
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policy of the Government towards the Church. Wake then 
found an antagonist in the champion of the High Church party, 
whom it was no mean thing to encounter— 


‘ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.’ 


The theory which Atterbury was desirous of establishing was 
that the Convocation was summoned to assemble, primarily if 
not solely, by the Crown writs, which were sent to each indivi- 
dual Bishop, and not by the Archbishops’ mandates, which he 
looked upon as a mere formal addition. He traced the history 
of these Crown writs, or rather that. peculiar clause in 
them, which commences with the word Pramunientes, down 
from the time of Edward I.; and by documents and writs 
collected with the greatest industry and arranged with the 
greatest art,’ for which his opponents insinuated he was indebted 
to others. He laboured to prove that the Convocation is a 
necessary part of the Parliament, and one of the estates of the 
realm. And from these principles he endeavoured to deduce 
the practical conclusions, that the Convocation ought, as a 
matter of right, to sit for the transaction of business, along 
with, and as often as, the Lords and Commons; that all measures 
regarding the Church ought to begin in Convocation as regu- 
larly and invariably as money-bills begin in the Commons, and 
that the Church had need of the Convocation, because she had a 
right to it. He himself states the propositions which his book 
was intended to demonstrate as follows :— 

‘T affirm and have proved, that the Convocation has a right not only to 
be summoned, but to meet with every new Parliament, and to be opened 
in due form by Divine Service and a Sermon. That the Clergy of the 
Lower House, when thus met, have a right of filling the chair of it with a 
Prolocutor, and of being put into a condition of doing business. That if 
they have any requests, any motions to make to my Lords the Bishops, 
the King, or his great Council, for the good of religion, or the redress of 
Church grievances, they have a right to make them; to enter into what 
debates, and come to what resolutions they shall think fit, within their 
proper sphere, without being obliged to qualify themselves for such 
debates or resolutions by a Royal licence, which is necessary to no Syno- 
dical act, previous to that of making or enacting a Canon, ‘That in these 
respects and to these purposes, the Convocation is still a Parliamentary 
body, and an essential part of our constitution, called both by the clause 
in the Bishops’ summons, and by writs directed to the Archbishop of cither 
Province, which clause and which writs, whenever a new Parliament is to 
meet, can no more by the rules of our Constitution be omitted, than the 
writs for the Lords and Commons can. In short, that not only the King 





? Nicolson says in a letter of Ap. 11.1700 :—‘ The materials of this learned piece 
were, I am told, prepared by Dr. Hutton, of Aynhoe, but they were put together 
by a pert gentleman of Christ Church, who has shown himself to have a much 
greater share of wit than logic.’— Nicolson’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 174. 

Again, Ap. 13,—‘ An insolent bungling and illogical compiler; for it is most 
apparent that the antiquary and the jack-pudding are two several persons. —P. 176. 
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has a right of thus calling the Clergy to attend, but the Clergy also have a 
right of attending, and the Lords and Commons a right of being attended 
by them.’—Rights, Powers, and Privileges, p. 503. 


And then he concludes his book with an epinician apostrophe 
to Wake— 

‘This is the doctrine, briefly laid down in that letter, which first gave 
rise to this debate; and is, in these papers more fully explained and 
proved. If Dr. Wake can show wherein any part of it disagrees with the 
laws and usages of this kingdom let him do it: if he cannot,—as I am 
certain he cannot—he is obliged by his own ngewe to submit, that is to 
own himself utterly mistaken throughout this dispute, and publicly to 
retract his illegal and slavish opinions.’—P. 504. 


He also analyses the Act of Submission, by which the Clergy 
had been fettered by Henry VIII., with an amount of legal 
acumen which is surprising in one who had not made the law 
his study; and in addition to his general subject elucidates by 
the way many obscure parts of our ecclesiastical history and 
government. The subject, apart from its importance, would seem 
to be unattractive enough, yet Atterbury contrives to relieve its 
inherent dryness by the vigour and piquancy of his style. -At 
one time he indulges in a tirade on the principles of constitu- 
tional liberty with a mimicry which must have been rather 
provoking to the Whigs of the day; at another he deals out 
the most unsparing blows to his opponents. Not Wake only, 
but Archdeacon Nicolson and Bishop Burnet each come in for 
their share ; and he varies his manner according to the man he 
is dealing with. Charity is not his strong point evidently. 
Burnet he treats with ironical deference; Nicolson with a 
contempt which is almost good-humoured; and Wake with 
a sneer, and sarcasm, and invective, lavished in succession 
with no unsparing hand. This must have told immensely in 
Atterbury’s own day, for the reader now can, after more than 
a century and a half, hardly choose but laugh at the hits which 
he gives so sharply and so Leestity. 

The book was known to be Atterbury’s, though it appeared 
without his name, and was received with a general welcome by 
the High-Church Clergy. Atterbury was rewarded by his 
University with the Doctorate, and Convocation was summoned 
to meet again in 1701 mainly in consequence of his exertions. 
Yet the publication was not without danger at the time. Writing 
to Bishop Trelawney, whose chaplain he was, Noy. 12, 1700-1, 
he tells him— 


‘Last week the Judges were called together, and my Lord Chief Justice 
Holt with earnestness proposed to them a declaration of the sense of the 
submission act in opposition to what I have written; and a censure of the 
book as intrenching on the King’s prerogative. The proposal stuck with 
them. Some of them had not seen the book, others had not read it, and 
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all required time; and so the matter stands at present. He proposed it, as 
I understand, with an intimation as if such a declaration and answer would 
not be unwelcome to the king.’ ; 

He seems to have set but little store by the literary attacks 
which he anticipated. Writing to Mr. Newey, Jan. 18, 1700-1, 
he says— . 
+; ‘When you come to town, you will be entertained with answers of all 
sorts tomy book. Dr. Hody has one just upon the point of coming out in 
two thick octavo volumes of about seventy sheets of paper, which he calls 
‘A History of Convocations,’ Another gentleman has, by order, wrote and 
printed a good part of another. It is to be of about two or three hundred 
pxges; and is to be a first part only, two more being to follow. And this 
gentleman is ordered to use me rudely, and to put as much gall as he can 
into his ink. Dr. Hody is to be in the meek way. The design of both is, 
to open Convocation with a clamour against the book, just at the very nick 
of its meeting; so that I shall not be able to answer. After all, Dr. Wake 
is to come, when the Convocation is up, with a mighty folio. Under all 
this threatening news I thank God I am in heart.’—Aéterbury's Correspon- 
dence, vol. i. pp. 53, 65—67. 

The first writer who took the field against him was Burnet. 
On June 29, in the same year, he published some ‘ Reflections’ ' 
on Atterbury’s work, chiefly in vindication of his own History 
of the Reformation, though he also states his own views con- 
cerning the nature of a Convocation, and the relations which 
the Presbyterate bears to the Episcopate when they are 
assembled in Synod. He defends the policy of William toward 
the Clergy, supposes that Atterbury had not owned his book 
for fear of ‘engaging past retreat,’ and in choice railing lan- 
guage, choice that is for a Bishop, he abuses his opponent for 
his abusive style. 

Kennet was the next. His ‘Ecclesiastical Synods and 
Parliamentary Convocations’ was but the first part of a much 
larger work, of which three parts were originally contemplated, 
and in which he purposed to attack Hill as well as Atterbury, 
and to refute the Jus Dicinum of Synods which the former had 
so strongly advocated. ‘The two latter parts never appeared, 
but the one we have forms an almost complete work, and dis- 
plays much research and well-digested knowledge on the sub- 
ject of Convocations. He was Atterbury’s equal in bitterness, 
but not in wit; and the value of the book is lessened to a 
modern reader by his constant efforts to attack some proposition 
that Atterbury had not advanced, or to abuse him personally. 
But notwithstanding these drawbacks it is indispensable to the 





1 ‘Reflections on a book entitled the Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an English 
Convocation, by Gilbert, Lord Bishop of Sarum.’ 4to. 1700. 
In the beginning of the next year appeared a ‘ Letter to a Convocation Man, from 
a Clergyman in the country.’ Signed W. B., Jan. 1700. This was written by Dr. 
Binckes, and a rs to have been sometimes confounded with the first ‘ Letter to 
if an,’ from which it differs in both matter and style. 
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Convocational student, because it distinguishes with consider- 
able plainness and care the two elements of which our Convoca- 
tions have been formed, which it was Atterbury’s object to 
confound as much as possible. The latter wished to make Con- 
vocation altogether parliamentary in its origin, that he might 
make it so also in its practice; but Kennet takes a counter 
view, and shows that it is in its nature as well as its formation, 
an assembly combining two distinct principles. His theory 
is, that the Convocation which we now have arose from an 
amalgamation of the old Parliamentary Convocation, which 
was summoned by the Crown in both the Archbishops’ writs 
and the Bishops,’ and which was chiefly convoked by the King 
for the purpose of raising subsidies from the Clergy, and of the 
pure Ecclesiastical Synod which met by inherent Church autho- 
rity at the mandate of the Archbishop, and was to be engaged 
in framing canons and regulating the spiritual affairs of the 
Church. He considered the present Convocation in either of 
these lights according to the nature of the business before it. 
He doubted whether the Convocation could be considered as a 
Synod until it had received the Royal licence for entering upon 
ecclesiastical business; and he maintained that as far as it is a 
Synod it could not be regarded as a necessary part of our con- 
stitution ; but only as it was a Parliamentary Convocation called 
in obedience to both the Bishops’ and the Archbishops’ writs. 

We may sum up our criticism on Kennet by saying that his 
principles upon the whole are fairly stated, though his tone of 
writing’ is most virulent. He followed up the subject in an 
* Occasional Letter;” but he gained no popularity by his work, in 
which he was generally considered to have betrayed the cause 
of the Clergy, and to have become an Iscariot to his order. 

A ny oagl written against Atterbury, and pointing out 
some of his, perhaps, wilful errors, with both clearness and 
force, was followed by some very clever ‘ Remarks on the Temper 
of the Writers about Convocations’* by Dr. Smalridge, which 
professed to be written by a country squire, and quizzed Wake 





? Atterbury says,—‘It is full of scurrility and bitter railing. When your Lordship 
{Trelawney) sees it you will find it the most consummate piece of impudence that 
has appeared in the world for many years. But being impudence on the right side, 
it will be not only accepted but applauded. It is near four hundred pages, and is 
but one part of several that are to follow.’'—.A tterbury’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 74- 

2 «An Occasional Letter on the subject of English Convocations, by the author of 
Ecclesiastical Synods and Parliamentary Convocations.’ 8vo. 1701. 

% «Mr. Atterbury’s Arguments for the Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an 
English Convocation considered.’ 4to. 1701. 

Me —_ principles of Mr. Atterbury’s book,’ by Dr. R. West, Chaplain to Bp. 
me ; 

* « Some Remarks on the Temper of the late Writers about Convocations, particu- 
larly Dr. Wake, Dr. Kennet, and the author of Mr. A.’s principles.’ 4to. 1701. 
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and Kennet, and especially the latter, with a great deal of genial 
good-humour. There is not much in it, but it is really refreshing 
to the parched reader, like an oasis in the dry and ugly desert 
of the controversy. 

The publications which have so far come before us, treat of Con- 
vocation, so to speak, ab extra; they discuss the theory of it, the 
origin of its two houses, and its status in our constitution; and 
as they were the first in order of time, so they may be arranged 
as one separate series among the works of our Convocational 
authors. But in order that we may take in the whole group of 
these writers at a glance, it will be necessary to add to our list 
one or two more works, which appeared at a later period in the 
controversy. These are Hody’s‘ History of English Councils and 
Convocations,’and Wake’s ‘ State of the Church and the Clergy of 
England.’ Nicolson,‘ also defended himself against Atterbury with 

erhaps more warmth than discretion. The ‘ Synodus Anglicana,’ 
which at first sight seems as if it ought to be indatel in this 
class, really belongs to the second stage, when the controversy 
was chiefly practical, and related to the internal structure of 
Convocation, and the separate powers, and the mutual relations 
of the two houses between themselves. 

Hody’s book was published in 1701. He writes calmly, like 
a man who weighed his statements well before he committed 
them to the world, because he knew that they would not 
escape without a thorough examination. He is correct in his 
facts, and seldom ventures to theorize beyond them. He re- 
capitulates a good deal of Kennet’s matter, and in a great 
degree adopts his view of the origin and development of Convo- 
cation. His ‘ History of English Councils’ is useful, though it is 
unattractive. 

We cannot suppose that Wake, though his ‘ Authority of 
Christian Princes’? had been defended against Hill, with his 
consciousness of learning, and his unflagging industry, could 
rest silent after the provocation he had received from Atter- 
bury. That prodigious mountain of information which he, 
together with Nicolson, Gibson, and Tanner, had been amas- 
sing, was for three years in labour, but then it brought forth 
another mountain worthy of its parent. A folio of 520 pages, 
with an appendix of 250 more, was the gigantic missile which 
he hurled, like one of Milton’s angry angels, at the devoted 
head of his arch-adversary Atterbury. ‘The State of the Church 





1°A Letter to the Rev. White Kennet, D.D. in defence of the English Historical 
Library against the unmannerly and slanderous objections of Mr. F. Atterbury, in 
his new theory of Convocation.’ By W. Nicolson, Archdeacon of Carlisle. 1702. 

a ‘A Vindication of the Authority of Christian Princes from the Exceptions made 
against it by Mr. Hill, &c. 1701. 
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and the Clergy of England in their Councils, Synods, Convoca- 
tions, and Conventions’ first saw the light in 1703. In it he ex- 
hausted the question. For those who have read it, it is conclu- 
sive in every sense of the word. He examines every statement 
of Atterbury’s, he refutes each of his assertions, he corrects his 
minutest errors with triumphant self-gratulation, he cuts off all 
chance of retreat, and renders an answer almost a physical as 
well as a logical impossibility. For what mortal could write a 
reply to well nigh 800 folio pages? 

Wake opens his tremendous battery, after vindicating his own 
principles, by dividing and distinguishing the various kinds of Ec- 
clesiastical assemblies. He reckons them as four in number, and 
he gives a full account and history of each. I. The Parliamentary 
Conventions, which consisted of the Proctors who were returned 
in obedience to the Premunientes writ, and were strictly members 
of the House of Commons; this assembly invariably sat at the 
same time with the Parliament. II. The Provincial Convoca- 
tions, which were summoned by the Archbishop, and usually for 
the purpose of obtaining subsidies from the Clergy on that 
account. These often, though not necessarily, met concurrently 
with the Parliament; though on this point Wake expresses 
himself confusedly. III. The Diocesan Synods; and IV. The 
Provincial Councils, which had no connexion at all with the 
Parliament, and consisted only of the Episcopal Order; these 
last he considers to be the true Church Synod. These different 
assemblies he traces out at the greatest length, from the times of 
the Saxon kings, in treating of which period Nicolson especially 
assisted him, through the reigns of every English Sovereign 
down to his own King William III.; leaving, as we may well 
believe, no one authority uncited, no one precedent unmen- 
tioned: and yet when the student ‘with difficulty and labour 
hard’ has struggled through the enormous tome, and that per- 
haps, not once only, he finds to his disappointment that he has 
obtained no clear and comprehensive view of the subject; the 
facts are too numerous for any induction to grasp them, and the 
author himself is embarrassed by the very stores he has accu- 
mulated. The critical remark is a just one,—‘ That if the truth 
be with Wake, yet the appearance of it is with Atterbury.’ 

He draws, it is true, the distinctions between these several 
Assemblies pointedly and sharply; but they were not so clearly 
defined in reality. An assembly of the clergy, however brought 
together, we know by history, very often acted in several capa- 
cities. Wake says that the nature of the assembly changed in 
accordance with the business it was engaged upon. It might 
have been so; but we have often only his @ priori ideas of 
consistency to ground the supposition upon. The fact, we 
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believe, was, that the Clergy of those days were extremely un- 
willing to meet from various reasons, of which economy is a 
likely one, and there was considerable difficulty in bringing 
them together; but that when they were once got to meet, 
whether by the King, the Archbishop, or the Papal Legate, the 
plan was to get as much work out of them—and as much 
money too—as could conveniently be secured in any shape 
whatever. Again, we imagine, that the Archbishop, or the 
King, on account of this aversion of the clergy to the trouble 
and expense of meeting, often as a matter of convenience only 
summoned those whose presence was indispensable to the busi- 
ness they had in hand. 

The Clergy at that time did not claim attendance at these 
Assemblies as a right, but rather deprecated it as a burden, or 
resisted it as an exertion of unjustifiable power. And, there- 
fore, even the very facts, which are so necessary to a constitu- 
tional argument, stubbornly refuse to run evenly together, and 
to submit quietly to the harness of a self-consistent theory. It 
was with Convocation as with Parliament: and the readers of 
Sir Francis Palgrave need to be reminded of the unwillingness 
of burgesses to elect and the ancient freeholders to be sent as 
representatives to Parliament. 

We may be accused in these strictures of not having properly 
mastered the argument of Wake’s folio; and perhaps we have 
not. But all we shall attempt to do in our own defence is, to 
bid those who think we have not done it justice, to read it 
for themselves. So far the particulars of the controversy have 
seemed no doubt to the reader dry enough; yet it is not utterly 
without its more amusing points. 

These doughty combatants were not altogether wanting in a 
certain style of wit. Their jocularity-indeed could scarcely be 
characterised as ‘ Attic salt;’ it was more like that water which 
the beleaguered Spartans dug for on the shore of Sphacteria, and 
offered to each other to drink rile and bitter, oloy eixds. But 
as the idea of Facetiew Synodicw, or Convocational ‘Ana,’ ma 
perhaps be quite a new one to our readers, we may as well 
call a halt here, and cull some which seem readiest to hand. 
Atterbury shall come first :— 

‘Those little shifting equivocal forms of speech he is so full of, those 
savings and softenings he throws in everywhere, show that the thistles he 
was mumbling did not pass easily; and that he had not only no assurance 
that he was in the right, but a shrewd guess that he was in the wrong ; 
and laid in matter therefore for evasion against he should have need of it,’ 
—Preface to the Rights, p. xii. 

Again,— 

‘Had I wished him ill, yet I would never have taken this way of 
expressing it; for Petavius has taught me long ago, that to write against 
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some men is the way only to have their pensions doubled. And the 
experience of later times than his has showed, that it is possible to 
write a man out of reputation into preferment. Much less can I be 
suspected to have engaged in this design out of interest. The way to that 
is not by appearing in behalf of Councils, which, as Johannes Major well 
observed, meet but seldom, and have no dignities to dispose of.'—Preface to 
Rights, p. xxiii. 

‘He produces two or three stories which I have shown to be utterly 
wide of the mark ; and then concludes : “So entirely has the assembling of 
these Provincial Synods been looked upon to depend on the will and 
authority of the Christian Prince!” A conclusion that has no premises, 
nor any one clear and full instance in all his long bead-roll of Councils to 
support it.’ 

‘The Doctor had kindly prepared us in his preface to expect digressions ; 
but withal promised in his nice manner that they should be “rather not 
directly to the purpose than altogether distant from it.” However, I find 
not that he has kept his word with us, or that they deserve to be thus 
gently dwelt with. In the first of them that meets me here, I have 
shown nine parts in ten of it, i.e. whatever he has said about general 
Councils, to be altogether distant from the purpose; and that other poor 
scantling about Provincial Synods, which seems to be, yet is really not to 
the purpose; and- I conclude, therefore, that the whole is not only, not 
directly to the purpose, but altogether distant from it. The Doctor must 
forgive me, if I tell him that these historical unedifying accounts of his put 
me in mind of the honest confession of William Caxton, the chronicler, the 
words of which well became Dr. Wake’s mouth as well every whit as they 
did his ; and I cannot help thinking that I hear him at the close of his first 
chapter thus addressing himself to his reader :— 

* “Tf I cowde,” says he, ‘ have founde moo storyes, I wolde have sette 
in it moo; but the substaunce that I can fynde and knowe I have shortly 
sette theyn in this boke; prayeigne all theym that see this symple werke 
of myne to pardone me of my symple writynge.” 

‘ And, indeed, I, for my part, should have been very ready to do so, had 
it been as harmless as it is simple; and were it not likely, as simple as it 
is, to be produced hereafter for a testimony against the Church’s Rights, 
ifit be not now opposed and disowned. For whick reason, how simple soever 
the performance is, it deserves to be examined,’—Aé/erbury’s Rights, §c., 
pp. 152, 153. 


After attacking the ‘ Letter to a Member of Parliament ’— 

* Dr. Wake, I remember, has an axiom “that logic is one thing and law 
another,” which by-the-bye is all that he knows of either; and I must needs 
say, that I never in my life met with a better instance of the truth of that 
axiom than in this gentleman’s law reasonings.’—Rights, p. 259. 

He again has a hit at Wake— 

‘He has seen a journal, it seems, where there are no memorandums of 
anything done, and from that rough journal one would think that he had 
learnt all his skill in the business of Convocations. But had not something 
else been as empty as that journal, he would sure have foreborne giving this 
as an instance how Convocations have been employed.’—Rigiis, p. 288. 

The gravity with which Wake receives this is something 
inimitable :— 

‘Whatever Dr. A. thinks of Dr. W. or his skill, yet for some of his 
friends’ sake I would not have him speak too contemptibly of that empty 
journal, It was Mr. Munday’s journal of the proceedings of the Lower 
House which I referred to. .... “ But had not something else,” (he means 
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Dr. Wake’s head,) “ been as empty as that journal,” . .. I accept his com- 
pliment; and only beg leave to inform him, that in quoting of this Convo- 
cation in the last place, I quoted the last Convocation that was granted as 
a subsidy to the King.’—TZhe State of the Church, p. 525. 


A little farther on— 


‘The Doctor pities poor Godolphin for depending on Sir E. Coke, in a 
matter of antiquity; the letter-writer brings this very Godolphin to confirm 
Sir E. Coke’s opinion in a point of law; so little are they agreed upon the 
character and credit of their witnesses! Poor as he is, Doctor Wake, it 
seems, has a friend yet poorer than he, who would not else have vouch- 
safed to borrow from him. But why poor Godolphin? He was as rich in 
learning as his little gleanings could make him, a collector, and a scribbler : 
and how then comes Dr. Wake to despise him? Methinks we second-hand 
writers should learn to speak more respectfully of one another; because, 
if we ourselves do not, it is probable nobody else will.’—Righis, p. 456. 


Burnet, too, comes in for some rather clever satire—first on 
his country,— 

‘The liberty Dr. Wake has taken in his censures, is, considering his pre- 
sent rank in the Church, a little too early; nor will the pattern he follows 
in it justify him. My Lord of Sarum, indeed, may freely have taxed the 
vices of the Clergy, even in books where he was defending the Orders of 
the Church of England, or the truth of the Christian Religion. His high 
station is his warrant for whatever he has done of this kind lately, and a 
bar to all manner of reply. And his former reprehensions, should they 
have been somewhat too free, are capable of this excuse, that being a 
stranger, he might not then have thoroughly acquainted himself with the 
state of our Church or the characters of its members ; and if he saw faults 
in them it was not to be expected that he should conceal them with the 
same tenderness, as if he had had his birth and education among them,’ 
—Atterbury's Preface, p. xvii. 

Again, William III. suffers, and Burnet with him:— 

‘ William the Conqueror is another of the pious patterns he recommends, 
who would suffer nothing, he says, to be determined in any Ecclesiastical 
causes, without leave and authority from him...... His present Majesty 
is not William the Conqueror, and can no more, by our Constitution, rule 
absolutely, either in Church or State, than he would, even if he could. His 
will and pleasure is indeed a law to all his subjects, not in a conquering 
sense, but because his will and pleasure is only that the laws of our 
country should be obeyed, which he came over on purpose to rescue, and 
counts it his great prerogative to maintain, and contemns therefore, I 
doubt not, such sordid flattery as would measure the extent of his 
supremacy from the Conqueror’s claim. 

‘Intimatjons of this kind have been thought so heinous as to be purged 
only by fire, a punishment which our gentle laws, though they have taken 
it off from men, have still reserved for books, and applied it now and then 
to repress a state heresie, and secure the fundamentals of our Constitution 
against all its undermining.’—Righis, pp. 158—160, 


In order to fully appreciate the allusion to purgation by fire 
in this extract, the reader must remember that Burnet’s ‘ Pastoral 
Letter’ had been condemned to be burnt by the common hang- 
man in January 1693, by the order of the House of Commons, 
because the Bishop in it had based the title of William of Hol- 
land to the Crown of England upon the right of conquest. 
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This, not unnaturally, gave great offence to the English nation. 
However Burnet tries to take it with a smile :— 

‘He writes with just and due respect of the King, and of the present 
Constitution. This has come so seldom from that corner that it ought to 
be the more considered. I will not give that scope to jealousy as to suspect 
that this was an artifice, but accept its sincerity.’—Reflections, p. 4. 


Kennet can hardly be called witty :— 

‘When Mr. A. has “ thankfully accepted this hint from Mr. Selden, he 
desires thus to improve it.” Indeed, a story at second-hand is seldom told 
without improvement. But then such improvements commonly deserve 
another name.’—Eeclesiastical Synods, p. 235. 


But the following quiz by Smalridge upon his style and his 
dedication certainly is :— 


‘For what else can he mean by this dedication, which, when rightly 
explained, runs naturally in this form,—May it please your Grace, Mr. A. 
has lately forced a dedication upon you, which savours too much of pre- 
sumption or design. He has presumed to surprise you with an unexpected 
address, and appears very indecently before your Grace, because he has 
taken no care to express upon this subject a due respect and reverence to 
the Governors in Church and State, such as is suitable to the Christian 
religion, and his particular function. The reports and authorities in his 
books are the fruits of other men’s collections, not the immediate effects of 
his own searches into registers and records. He imperiously summons 
your Grace, and my Lords the Bishops, to an immediate compliance, upon 
pain of being pronounced the betrayers of the Church. This, my Lord, is 
the character of the person I set up against. But as for me, 1 am quite 
another sort of man, I am very well bred, a great antiquary, beholding to 
nobody ; “some wits and merry folks call me a tool and a plaything.” 
(Pref. 8.) But I assure your Grace, that what freedom soever I may have 
taken in showing the vices of the inferior Clergy, (Pp. 77, 188) and “in 
reflecting upon the ambitious designs of dignified Presbyters ” (196); yet 
“TIT am, however, tender and dutiful in treating the Governors of our 
Church.” (78.) Especially “ those of them who are of the Ecclesiastical com- 
mission for preferments.” (311.) I have a very great respect and reverence 
for every body that will give me anything; and how resolute soever Mr, A. 
may be, your Grace may do what you please, with 

‘ Your Grace’s most humble and obedient Servant, 
* WHITE KENNET.’ 

* One who observes how many good words this author has here bestowed 
upon himself, and how few upon his Patrons, would be tempted to think that 
the Archbishop was here dedicating to Dr. Kennet, and not the Doctor to 
his Grace. Long panegyrics upon a man’s self are always nauseous; but 
they are somewhat more unpardonable in this author, who, to show his 
judgment, has chosen so scurvy a subject to commend, when he had so 
eminent a one before him, upon which he might in justice, and ought in 
decency to have enlarged. He might, perhaps be encouraged to use this 
method by Dr. Wake’s example, but he should have remembered the Fable, 
and have considered that the same freedoms are not alike proper to be 
taken by all creatures.’—Remarks on the Temper of Writers on Convocation. 


The Convocation * had met on February 10th, 1701, for some 





1 * A true and exact list of the members of both Houses of this present Convo- 
cation summoned to meet the 6th Feb. 1700, in the Chapter House of 8. Paul's,’ 
‘was published March 4, 1701 
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few sessions; and the dispute between the Bishops and the 
Inferior Clergy became a prominent topic, and was the occasion 
of much writing and printing. The privileges of the two Houses, 
the forms of their intercourse, and the nature of their mutual 
relations were themes upon which indefatigable antiquaries and 
excited controversialists might argue to any conceivable extent. 
Directly a paper on the side of the Upper House came out, it 
was replied to by a defender of the rights of the Lower, and 
this in turn was answered by some eager advocate of the 
opposite cause. One pamphlet produced another, and this again 
a third; so that the history of this part of our Convocation 
Literature—which seems to fall naturally enough into a series or 
group of its own—will read something like a literary genealogy, 
aorrep i Aé-yous, 
“Inmovixos KadXiov, cag ‘Immévixov KadXias. 

Atterbury, who had published a second and corrected edition 
of his ‘Rights, Powers, and Privileges,’ with his name, just before 
the Convocation met, and to whom the Clergy might justly be 
considered indebted for its meeting at all, as might be expected, 
took a leading part in all this. His object at first was to 
maintain, in accordance with the theory of his book, that those 
proctors only who had been returned upon the Premunientes 
clause,’ as some had been, were properly members of Convoca- 
tion. But the principle which his party were most desirous of 
establishing was, that the Lower House were ‘the Spiritual 
Commons of the Realm,’ and that their rights and forms of 
proceeding were to be modelled upon those of the Temporal 
Commons. In order to bring the question to an issue, and to 
vindicate their own right to do business independently of the 
Upper House, they proceeded to hold separate sessions of their 
own, after they had been prorogued by the Archbishop's 
schedule on the 25th February: at the same time they claimed 
to be prorogued only by their own Prolocutor, and not by the 
President. 

The Sessions of the whole Convocation were but few; and a 
complaint respecting Toland’s ‘Christianity not Mysterious,’ and 
a representation against Burnet’s ‘Exposition of the thirty-nine 
Articles,’ were the only noticeable transactions. 

A new writer now appeared in the controversy. Edmund 
Gibson, chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and not at 
that time a member of the Convocation, undertook to refute the 
claims of the Lower House. His ‘Letter to a friend in the country 





‘ Bishop Sprat writes to Bishop Trelawney, Jan. 14, 1701 :—‘ My Lord of London 
and I have summoned our Clergy by our parliament writ, according to the clause 
Premunientes, as well as by the Convocation writ: we doubt not but your Lord- 
ship will do the like’—Atterbury's Correspondence, vol. i. p. 63. 
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concerning the proceedings of this present Convocation’ was 
written with a thorough freedom from the usual acerbity of con- 
troversy. It displayed a tone of candour, and a studied moderation 
of style, which his opponents ridiculed, as if he had intended to 
put himself forward as the model controversialist. Gibson had 
much learning and much perseverance; and the theory of Convo- 
cation which he upheld, and which he afterwards worked out at 
greater length, was, that the Convocation is a true and proper 
ecclesiastical Synod, and that all the precedents which exist prove 
that in all cases it is, and has been, governed by the laws which 
regulate Church Synods in the Church Catholic. Atterbury 
replied to Gibson in ‘The Power of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion to adjourn itself,’ and insisted strongly on the parliamentary 
origin of Convocation, and the analogy arising from it :— 

‘It is true, we are told, that there is no arguing from “a parity in con- 
stitution between a Parliament and a Convocation.” I grant there is not 
in all cases; but surely in some there is: and particularly, wherever the 
constitution of one is known to be derived from, and adapted to that of the 
other ; as the case is in respect of the division of the Convocation into two 
Houses, This particular frame of an English Synod was doubtlessly taken 
from the model of an English Parliament: because no Synods in the world 
but English ones are so constituted. And therefore the argument from 
parity of constitution must tbus far be allowed to hold; that since the dis- 
tinction of the Convocation into two Houses was borrowed from the Parlia- 
ment, those Houses must be truly and properly such in the Parliamentary 
sense of the term. Not that the two Houses of Convocation must needs 
upon this bottom, have exactly the same rights and privileges with those 
of Parliament; in this there may be a great variety: but all those rights 
and privileges that are absolutely and indispensably necessary to the 
being of a House, in the parliamentary sense of the word, they must have 
by virtue of their origin and alliance. And these can be no fewer, [ have 
said, than the rights of separate debates, of a negative, and of adjourn- 
ment.’—The Power of the Lower House, p. 2. 

In addition to this answer a reply to Gibson was drawn up 
by the order of the Lower House itself, although it was not 
published by its authority, under the title of ‘ A Narrative of 
the Proceeedings of the Lower House of Convocation.’ The pre- 
face to this was written by Aldrich and Delaune, and the narra- 
tive itself was put together by Dr. Hooper, then Dean of Can- 
terbury and Prolocutor. In ‘The Right'to the Archbishop to con- 
tinue the whole Convocation,’ Gibson met these two pamphlets 
with his usual temperateness of manner and fulness of research. 
The principle he lays down is, that the Upper and Lower House 
in reality are only one Synod or Convocation, of which the 
Archbishop is the president, and has the entire control. This 
pamphlet was replied to by Hooper in ‘The Narrative of the 
Town House Vindicated,’ and ‘ The Vindication of the Narrative 
continued ;’ and Gibson defended himself in ‘A Summary of 
the Arguments for the Archbishop’s Right.’ 
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Before the expiration of the year, a new Convocation was to 
be called together, and the election of the members excited no 
small attention.’ An attempt was again made to get the Par- 
liament writ more generally executed, and thus to give the Con- 
vocation a more thoroughly parliamentary character. In ‘ The 
Case of the Premunientes considered’ Dr. Kennet entered into 
the history, and argued the question of the writs with consider- 
able clearness, and did much towards setting it at rest, by prov- 
ing that, whatever might be the power of the Pramunientes writ, 
and the intention of the Constitution in retaining it, the Proc- 
tors of the Clergy, and the other members of the Convocation, 
were, and always had been, returned in obedience to the man- 
date of the Archbishop, and in accordance with the Royal writ 
which had been directed to him. The Lower House, however, 
did altogether relinquish their claim to be summoned by the 
Parliament writ in conjunction at least with the other. 

Before the Convocation met an attempt was made at a‘com- 
promise, on terms which seemed then no doubt more advan- 
tageous to the Upper House than they do now. ‘An Expedient 
proposed,’* was written by Binckes, partly in reply to Gibson’s 
argument in *The Right of the Archbishop,’ and partly with a 
view to marking out some principles on which mutual concessions 





1 The following are the pamphlets on this question, of which the first two and 
sixth are by Atterbury, and the fourth, fifth and last by Dr. Trimnell :— 

‘ A Letter to a Clergyman in the country, concerning the choice of members and 
the execution of the Parliament Writ for the ensuing Convocation.’ Nov. 17, 1701. 

‘A second J.etter to a Clergyman in the country about the execution of the Par- 
liament Writ for the ensuing Convocation.’ Dec. 10, 1701. 

‘The Case of the Preemunientes considered, in answer to the Letter concerning 
the choice of members and the execution of the Parliament Writ for the ensuing 
Convocation.’ 1701. 

‘The late Pretence of a Constant Practice to enter the Parliament as well as the 
Provincial Writ in the front of the Acts of every Synod, considered in a Letter to 
the author of the Assertion.’ Dec. 11, 1701. 

‘ The late Pretence of a Constant Practice, &c. further considered and disproved 
in a second Letter.’ Dee. 16, 1701. 

P ‘A third Letter toa Clergyman in the country, &. in defence of the two former.’ 
an. 8, 1702. 

‘ An Answer to a third Letter to a Clergyman in the country, &c.’ March 6, 1762. 

Other publications, chiefly by Atterbury, were these— 

‘A Letter to a Clergy-Man in the city, concerning the Instructions given to the 
Proctors for the Diocese of Worcester.’ 4to. Jan. 26, 1702. 

‘A faithful Account of some Transactions in the three last Sessions of the present 
Convocation,’ 4to. Feb. 14th, 1701. Numb. 1. 

‘A faithful Account of what passed in Convocation.’ 4to. Feb. 19. Numb. 2. 

‘ A true Copy of the Arch-Bishop’s Speech in Jerusalem Chamber, on Thursday, 
Feb. 19,1701.” 4to. 1701. 


‘A Continuation of the faithful Account of what passed in Convocation. 4to, 
March 7, 1702. Numb. 3. 

‘An Expedient proposed, or the occasions of the late Controversy in Convocation 
considered, and a method of adjournment pointed out consistent with the claims 
of both Houses, in a Letter to the author of a late book, intituled, The Right of 
the Archbishop, by a Country Divine.’ Dee. 30, 1701. 
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might perhaps be arranged between the two Houses. He thus 
states the grounds of the dispute, and the complaints of the 
Lower Clergy :— 


* And now you have a full view of the true causes and occasions of the 
late controversy in Convocation, which, though they may have branched 
themselves into several particulars, yet they all sprang from the same 
root, and are, owing to the suspicion and jealousy, which the inferior 
Clergy have laboured under, for some years together, that their consti- 
tutioa, as to Convocations, is at stake; and this they impute to the con- 
trivance of some persons, who do not mean well to the Established Church, 
and are afraid a Convocation would not only discover, but expose their 
designs. 

‘From what has been said, it very evidently appears that the occasions 
of the present controversy are chiefly these.—I. Such an unusual discontinu- 
ance of Convocational Meetings, though the Clergy have been called by the 
Royal Writ, as is not to be met with throughout the course of many ages; 
there being scarce any precedent, except in the extraordinary case of the 
Oxford Parliament in 1681, of a Prolocutor not being chosen. IJ. The 
unprecedented method of adjourning which the Upper House thought fit 
to begin the first Session with, by sending a commissary to adjourn the 
Lower House in the presence of the Prolocutor, and this, seconded by the 
Registrar being sent soon after to do the like. This way of adjourning is 
never to be met with throughout the books, and was taken up by an 
accidental mistake very lately. III. The two motions sent by the Upper 
House to the Lower concerning their putting a stop to all business upon 
the receipt of a schedule from the Archbishop, and requiring their attend- 
ance at the Jerusalem Chamber, before they met in their House, very 
plainly appeared to be a ready way to make all meetings and consultations 
of the Lower House to be precarious, and to depend entirely upon the 
pleasure of the Archbishop. IV. That which made it right for the Lower 
House to assert a right of meeting upon intermediate days—for the which 
they have precedents—was an adjournment of a month; which, while the 
Parliament sits and is neither adjourned nor prorogued, is without pre- 
cedent, the adjournments upon the books very rarely exceeding a week or 
ten days, unless by Royal Writ.’—P. 15. 


Binckes then proceeds to make seven propositions for adjust- 
ing these differences, and setting the question at rest. The 
most important of these were—II. That the Lower House 
should have a place of meeting of their own. III. That a 
committee of both Houses should be appointed to decide the 
matter in debate, and that in the meantime the Lower House 
shall always meet on the days on which the Bishops sit. 
V. That adjournments should generally be not for more than a 
week, VI. That the schedule shall adjourn the Lower House, 
but not so as to break short or interrupt the business they are 
engaged upon. ‘The Expedient,”* met with considerable opposi- 
tion, and had no effect beyond making an addition to the contro- 





1¢ History of the Convocation which met, Feb. 6,1700’ 4to. 1702. 

‘The Narrative of the Lower House vindicated from the exceptions of a Letter 
intituled, The Right of the Archbishop to continue or prorogue the whole Con- 
vocation.’ 4to. 1702. 

‘Vindication of the Narrative continued.’ 1702. These two are by Hooper. 
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versy. Gibson replied to it immediately in ‘ Reflections upon an 
Expedient proposed,’ having previously published ‘A Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of the Archbishop.’ In the meantime Kennet 
and the Upper House party published ‘The History of the 
Convocation of Feb. 6, 1701,’ which was drawn from the acts of 
both Houses, and was intended to counteract ‘ The Narrative’ 
of the Lower House; and Kennet, in ‘A Reconciling Letter,’ 
exposed the contradictions into which the partisans of the Lower 
House had fallen, and particularly the discrepancies which 
existed between the first and second edition of Atterbury’s 
‘Rights and Powers:’ but the strength of the Bishops’ party did 
not lie in their wit. Several’ other pamphlets by Kennet and 
Gibson accused the Lower House of a tendency to Presby- 
terianism, a charge from which they could defend themselves 
without much difficulty, although it was from time to time 
reiterated by their opponents. Binckes says— 

‘But when they are known to be the most zealous assertors of Epi- 
scopacy, and several of them by their former attendances on Archbishops 
ar Bishops, have been bred up to a veneration of the Order, and are the 
jure divino men, the “ High Church men,”’ as some call them, that is, they 
are for opposing all such as are for bringing an Episcopal Church upon the 
level with other constitutions, though they are upbraided with their 
“magisterial stiffness,” and told the times will not bear it; to accuse such 
men of encouraging the enemies of Episcopacy, is a contradiction ix 
terminis ; and one may as well say that a Bishop is an enemy to his own 
order, and leans to Presbytery.’'—TZhe Expedient, p. 18. 


The Lower House at this time made an endeavour to have 
their differences settled by presenting a petition to the Queen, 
that she would cause the question to be examined, which they 
laid before her December 23, 1702: but no answer was returned 
to them, except that the Queen ‘ would consider of their petition,’ 
and they were obliged to return to the old literary wartare. 





‘The Pretended Expedient, in a Letter to the author, showing that title to be 
contrary to the book, especially with relation to the right of an Episcopal Church.’ 
4to. 1702. By Dr. Sherlock. 

‘Reflections upon a late Paper, intituled, An Expedient proposed, showing the 
unreasonableness thereof, &c.” 1702. 

‘A reconciling Letter upon the late Differences about Convocational R' hts and 
Proceedings.’ 1702. 

- — first of these are by Kennet, the next by Gibson, and the last by 
erlock. 
pa A Letter from a Scotch Presbyterian, touching the English Convocation.’ June 

, 1702. 

‘A Letter from the borders of Scotland, concerning somewhat of agreement be- 
tween a Scotch general assembly and an English provincial Convocation, by an 
Episcopal Divine.’ Sept. 21, 1702. 

‘The Parallel continued between a Presbyterian assembly and the new model of 
an English provincial Synod.’ Dee. 9, 1702. 

‘The new danger of Presbytery, or the claims of some in the Lower House of 
ee a dangerous to the institution of an Episcopal and Metropolitical 

urch.’ 1703. 
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‘The Case of the Schedule stated’ was Atterbury’s next 
pamphlet. Atterbury was endowed in perfection with the happy 
art of putting his opponent out of temper, and even the well- 
regulated placidity of Gibson at length yielded to its influence. 
* The Schedule Reviewed,’ in which he took off the arguments of 
Atterbury and defended those which he had himself advanced, 
betrays, amid the profusion of information which it exhibits, the 
marks of a temper which was beginning to be sorely tried. But 
the great publication of this year was Gibson’s ‘Synodus Angli- 
cana,’ a treatise on Convocation which was perhaps designed to 
supply the place of the authoritative ‘ Modus tenendi Convoca- 
tionem,’ the preparation of which had been more than once sug- 

ested. It was accompanied by a reprint of all the remaining 
» meer and Minutes of Convocation. Written upon a theory 
which was not a correct one, and intended to occupy a place in 
the controversy which was going on, it is, notwithstanding, 
distinguished by so large an amount of thoughtful reading, such 
careful induction, and such a spirit of candour, as to be beyond 
doubt the work of most real and intrinsic value which the dis- 
pute on Convocation called into existence. Dr. Cardwell has 
reproduced it for the readers of the present day: and it says 
much for Gibson’s arrangement of his matter and treatment of 
his subject, that an Editor of Dr. Cardwell’s experience and 
erudition, has thought it unnecessary to add much, either of 
illustration or comment, to the original text. A brief historic 
reface, written with philosophic calmness and a tendency to 
iberalism, is sufficient to introduce Gibson’s ‘Synodus Angli- 
cana’ to the Convocation student in the edition of 1854. 

Gibson’s view was, as we have stated, that the Upper House 
was the embodiment of the Episcopate, and the Lower of the 
Presbyterate; and, that the Catholic principle, ‘ The Bishops are 
the Synod,’ was the leading idea of the Convocation of the 
English Church. This view was inconsistent with the facts, 
which the opponents of Gibson appear not to have remembered, 
that the Upper House originally comprehended the Abbots and 
Priors, who greatly outnumbered the baronial Bishops ; and that 
many of these latter sat in the Lower House by virtue of their 
commendams, while the inferior or non-baronial suffragan Bishops 
did so universally. The principles, and even the form of our 
Church Synods, it is allowed by Gibson himself, were not 
materially altered at the Reformation; and therefore, as the 
distinction between the Upper and Lower Houses was not 
originally coincident with that between the Episcopate and 
Presbyterate, it seems to us that, to use the language of the 
schools, cadit questio. On this principle, however, the ‘ Synodus 
Anglicana’ takes seriatim the different parts of the Convocation 
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and their relations to each other—The summoning, The opening, 
The duties of the Prolocutor, The manner of entering upon 
business, The rights of the President and Bishops, Those of the 
inferior Clergy, and the manner of passing business: and the 
whole of these subjects are treated in so lucid a way, and 
are illustrated so fully from the practice of those of our former 
Convocations, whose records are extant, that the ‘ Synodus Angli- 
cana,’ while any vestiges of the ancient Synodal rights of the 
Church of England are left, must not only be had recourse to, 
but studied diligently, by those who would ascertain what those 
rights are. 

Shortly after the ‘ Synodus Anglicana,’ Gibson published ‘ A 
short state of some present questions in Convocation,’ answered by 
Hooper, in ‘ A summary defence of the Lower House :”' and then 
Atterbury and Gibson were again matched as combatants. The 
former brought out ‘The Parliamentary Original and Rights of 
the Lower House,’ to which the latter, in 1703, rejoined in ‘ The 
pretended Independency of the Lower House upon the Upper,’ 
and vindicated the ‘Synodus Anglicana’ and ‘ The Schedule 
Reviewed,’ from the censures of Atterbury. These pamphlets 
are peculiarly valuable from the precedents which they pro- 
duce, and the light which they throw upon the relations of the 
Houses; but the statements of each party require to be 
checked by those of the other side. Soon after, Gibson, for 
he was possessed of a perseverance even more indomitable than 
Atterbury’s energy, chanted his own song of victory over the 
Lower House, and especially over Hooper, in ‘The Marks of 
a defenceless Cause.’ Wake's larger work, which we have already 
noticed, now appeared, and seems rather to have crushed the 
smaller publications out of existence, for no more works of any 
peculiar merit come before us during the sitting of this Convo- 
cation, which ended in 1705. ‘An account of the Proceedings’ 
between the two Houses of Convocation by Dr. Trimnell, after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester, and ‘The Complainer reproved,’ and 
‘The Complainer further reproved,’ by ai. are the only 
pamphlets of consequence; though ‘A Collection of Papers’ 
contains many documents of value to a Convocation student. 

The next Convocation met October 25th, 1705; and Binckes 
was elected Prolocutor. The practice of intermediate sessions 
was revived, and the custom of the Irish Convocation was cited 





1 The following are some minor pamphlets :— 
‘A Letter from a Clergyman in Ireland, to a Convocation man in England.’ 
Aug. 9, 1703. 
‘A Representation made by the Lower House of Convocation to the Archbishops 
and Bishops.’ Dec. 1704. 
‘The Bishop of Sarum’s Charge at his triennial Visitation.’ 1704. 
DD2 
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as a precedent. But the conduct of the Lower House during 
this Convocation drew down upon themselves a sharp rebuke 
from the Government, in which the Queen ‘declared her resolu- 
‘tion to maintain her supremacy, and the due subordination of 
‘ Presbyters to Bishops, as fundamental parts of the constitution 
‘of the Church of England.’ This advantage the Upper House 
of course made the most of. ‘Some Proceedings in the Convoca- 
tion A.D. 1705, faithfully represented, the preface to which was 
written by Atterbury, and replied to by Trimnell, in ‘ Partiality 
detected,’ is the only pamphlet’ upon which we need dwell. In 
it he reflects with much severity, and with some justice, upon 
the conduct of the Bishops in always ignoring the requests and 
the proposals, which the Lower House made to them for 
reforming the abuses and furthering the interests of the 


Church. 


‘ The coldness and neg'ect, with which all these requests were received, 
was very amazing. Of some of them uo manner of notice was taken: upon 
others, the Bishops contented themselves to make observations in writing, 
without imparting them to the Clergy, and without entering them in their 
books, where recourse might be had to them: or, perhaps, the Arch- 
bishops, at the close of the Convocation, made a speech to the Lower 
House, and said in it somewhat concerning the several proposals that had 
been made by them, and there the matter rested, without any further 
effect. 

“When business of high consequence to the Church, and such as was 
likely to do honour to the promoters of it, was started by the Clergy, 
attempts of the same kind, without doors, were set forward, which might 
supersede theirs. Thus, when the Committee I have mentioned was 
appointed, March 17, 1701, to consider what might be dove towards 
“ Propagating the Christian religion, as professed in the Church of England, 
in our Foreign Plantations,” and that committee, (composed of very 
venerable and experienced men, well suited to such an inquiry) had sat 
several times at S. Paul’s, and made some progress in the business referred 
to them; a charter was presently procured to place the consideration of 
that matter in other hands, where it now remains, and will, we hope, 
produce excellent fruits. But whatever they are, they must be acknow- 
ledged to have sprung from the overtures to that purpose first made by 
the Lower House of Convocation. 

‘While all motions from the Lower Houses, which tended towards 
business, were thus checked and repressed, no offers of the same kind were 
ever made by the Upper; nor anything in eight years proposed from them, 
besides an address, now and then, with some discriminating clause, which 
might turn to the reproach of the Clergy, if they complied with it, and 
render them obnoxious, if they refuted it. We know who said—* Ifa son 
shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him a stone? or 
if he ask fish, will he fora fish give him a serpent? or if he shall ask 
an egg, will he give him a scorpion?” ‘The reverence I bear towards our 
spiritual Fathers, inclines me rather to leave the application of these words 
to the reader, than to make it myself.’—Pp. 10, 11 of Preface. 





' Atterbury was also attacked with some humour and much coarseness in 
‘A Layman’s Letter to a great Divine Dr. A. B. C. D.’ 
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The Government at this time seems to have set itself in 
earnest against the Convocation, which was allowed to do nothing 
until it was dissolved with the Parliament. 

In 1708 a Convocation was summoned, but it was not allowed 
to meet, and no further transactions are to be recorded until 
1710. Atterbury was then chosen Prolocutor in opposition to 
Kennet, and the business of the Church was proceeded with, 
with some degree of earnestness. ‘ A Representation of the 
ery state of Religion,’ in which the progress of vice and un- 

elief in the nation was depicted in very strong and perhaps 
heightened colours, was drawn up and passed by the Lower 
House, but was rejected by the Upper, who transmitted to 
them a softened picture in ‘A Representation’ of their own." 
The publications on the controversy which had lasted so 
long had now dwindled in number.’ ‘ Presbyters are not 
always an authoritative part of Provincial Synods,’ appeared 
in 1710, and ‘The Mitre and the Crown, or a real distinction 
between them,’ and ‘A continuation of the Mitre and the 
Crown,’ were published in 1712, and have been gencrally 
considered as Atterbury’s, although they advocate the inde- 
pendence and rights of the Church and the Convocation with 
much moderation of tone and language.* The pamphlets occa- 
sioned by Dr. Clarke’s controversy as a class by themselves. 
The Hoadley controversy was scon about to absorb all the 
attention and the activity of those to whom controversy had 
become almost a necessary of existence; and was to be more 
bitter, more wearisome, and more injurious in its effects to the 
Church, than. the dispute we have just gone through. We hurry 
by it, as we would hurry by acrowded grave-yard after nightfall. 
No licence since then has been issucd to the Convocation; and 
therefore from the year 1717 its sessions have had no practical 
result. In 1728,4 however, some advances were made towards a 
reconciliation ; and in 1742 the Lower House finally submitted, 
and it was thought’ that they would have proceeded to business : 





! Atterbury writes, March 15,1701. ‘We appointed another Committee, for con- 
sidering the methods of ‘ Propagating the Christian Religion in Foreign Parts, 
who sat the first time this afternoon in the Chapter House of 8. Paul’s.’—A tter- 
bury’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 88. 

2 «The Representation Examined’ and ‘ The question of the present Convocation 
considered in answer to the examiner's unfair representations,’ 1711, may be added. 

’ *The Wisdom of Looking Backward,’ by Kennet, is a useful work written in 
defence of the Upper House. 

‘ <The Humble Address of the Convocation to the King, Feb. 14, 1728, with 
His Majesty's Answer,’ 1728, and also, ‘ The Address of the Clergy in Convocation 
to the King, Feb. 14, 1735, with His Majesty’s Answer,’ 1735: 

5 It is worth noting that the last motion ever brought before Convocation, 
which on Jan. 27th, 1742, was ordered to be ‘reduced into writing, and the par- 
ticulars offered to the House at their next assembly,’ was this— 

‘VII. That much reproach is brought upon the beneficed, and much oppression 
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but either the Bishops or the Government were afraid of the 
consequences. Since that time, until within the last few years, 
the Synodical rights’ of the Church of England have been 
invariably sacrificed either to timid indecision on the one side, 
or to unconstitutional oppression on the other. 

Now let us turn back, and take a review of the long and 
sterile tract of polemic literature which we have traversed. 
How utterly profitless it looks! After all the toil, the research, 
the learning, the industry, the genius, the contention, that had 
been wasted on it, there were no results whatever; no apparent 
results at least for good, though there were results for evil. 

Before it began the Convocation had been silent for more 
than ten years; but before its close it was condemned to a 
silence of more than a century. The disputings of those angry 
partisans have become, unfairly enough, a standing argument of 
some speciousness against the revival of its powers; while a 
more forcible, because a truer one, lies in its inactivity for 
all Church purposes, of which their litigiousness was the cause. 
We have traced out the features of the quarrel, and have in 
doing it used a tone of levity, which at first sight would appear 
wrong on a subject so nearly connected with what, as Christians, 
we must hold holy. But we have done this intentionally; for, 
we feel sure that in many instances—we will not in charity 
say in all—the disputants sought their own honour more than 
that of the Church. They’ desired to bring themselves into 
notice, because notice led to preferment or to power: and the 
efficiency and development of the principles of the Church be- 
came too often in their eyes mere stepping-stones by which their 
own interests and those of their party might be carried higher. 





upon the unbeneficed Clergy, by Curates accepting too scanty salaries from 
Incumbents.’ 

But the next sessions, March 5th, 1742, the Prolocutor, Dr. Lisle, was afraid to. 
go on with any business, and so the subject dropped. 

See ‘A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Lisle, Prolocutor, by the Archdeacon of Lincoln.’ 

1 «A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, from a Member of 
Convocation,’ 1742, is an indignant remonstrance against the suppression of 
Convocational Rights. 

? Atterbury writes :—‘If the Dean of Canterbury (Dr. Hooper) be made Bishop, 
(of 8. Asaph) with a design to give him the chief hand in the administration of 
Ecclesiastical affairs, I, my Lord, am sure to be oppressed and kept under as much 
as if Archbishop Tillotson were alive and at the helm; for that I prepare myself, 
and God’s will be done in it! However, let the Dean of Canterbury be as great as 
he will, I must take the liberty to tell him, that it was my poor labours that made 
him so. For had not the book I wrote procured a Convocation, and given him by 
that means an opportunity of forming a strong body of the Clergy, and placing 
himself at the head of them, he could not have made it necessary for the Crown 
to take notice of him in order to bring things to a temper; but would have con- 
tinued Dean of Canterbury still. In return for this, I know, I am to be neglected 
= sacrificed, as far as he is able to bring it about.’— A tterbury’s Correspondence, 
vol. i. p. 209. 
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They had their reward. They became Bishops, it is true :— 
almost every one of the names we have just been so often 
repeating is to be found in the roll of the English Episcopate. 
Yet it is a perilous thing to receive a bishopric as a reward, for 
any work however good. It is still more perilous to look 
forward to it as such. Wake, with his real religious feeling, and 
the perception which he had, however dim, of the value of 
Catholie unity, cannot but have repented himself, while he 
watched the slow decay.of the Church’s life under the influence 
of the Hanoverian dynasty. And the close of Atterbury’s 
life, with its melancholy interest, is a subject, if ever there 
was one, with which 


To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 


Had these men, with their great intellectual power and their 
acquired talents, been really single in their motives, and em- 
ployed only pure and righteous means to attain the end for 
which they strove so hard, we cannot believe that the Lord of 
the Church would have allowed them to have been made first 
the tools and next the laughing-stocks of Ministers of State,’ 
who were infidels or schismatics. We do not judge them, for 
the times were difficult and evil; but facts do. The Church of 
England after their days fell into a state of spiritual povert 
and wretchedness, only not worse than death :—a state in which 
the very religious truth and manliness of Wesley was by a sad 
necessity made the stumbling-block for his soul. Post hoe, 
ergo, propter hoc, is not always a fallacy. 

We are upon the eve of another synodal movement. It has 
been long waited for, and prayed for; and it is now a 
The reform and revival of our ancient Church Assembly in Con- 
vocation, which once seemed to be beyond hope or even fancy, 
is now in hand. Our Church must take a lesson from the past. 
She must watch, and hope, and strive, that the movement of 
our days may not either in its history or its event resemble the 
movement of 1697—1742. That began in power and ended in 
weakness; it originated in the self-glory of man, and resulted 
in the dishonour of the Church; it was ‘of the earth, earthy.’ 
May this be in all points otherwise! 

That it may be so, the restoration of her Synods to our own 
portion of the Church Catholic must be sought from a right 
motive and carried out in a right spirit. Honest uprightness 





?*A Private Letter that the Lord Bishop of S—— had reported in the House of 
Lords, that the Lord T——+r had frequently boasted to his friends that he had 
bamboozled the Convocation ; i.e. set them to work for amusement only, and a 
little to burn their own fingers.’—Kennet, in 1711, quoted in Lathbury’s History of 
Convocation, 2d edition, p. 417. 
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and self-devotion must constitute the means used for their 
attainment. The brightness of the divinely-arranged ma- 
chinery of Church Government must not be tarnished by 
ambition or lust of self-display in individuals, nor clogged by the 
earthly policies of ministries or of factions ; it must be allowed 
to do its work freely, with that efficiency which is not its own, 
—guided, as far as man is allowed to guide it, with clean and 
earnest hands,—and directed always to high and holy ends, to 
the increase of the glory of God, and to the furtherance of the 
present and future welfare of Christ’s Church and of His poor. 
A Synod is a holy thing. Ta aya trois dylois. 
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Art. 1V.—1. Theologia Moralis S. Alphonsi de Ligorio, Funda 
toris Congregationis SS. Redemptoris ac olim Episcopi S. Agathe 
Gothorum. Editio novissima; curavit P. Micu. Hetie, 
Congr. SS. Redempt. Presbyter, et Professor Theol. Moralis. 
Parisiis, 1845. 


2. Homo Apostolicus, sice Praxis et Instructio Confessariorum. 
Auctore illustrissimo et reverendissimo D. Alphonso de Ligorio, 
Editio nova. Moguntie, 1842. 


3. Compendium Theologia Moralis 8. Alphonsi Maria de Ligorio, 
Auctore D. Neyraauet, Presbytero Diccesis Ruthenensis 
Missionario. Liburni, 1851. 


4. Cases of Conscience, or Lessons in Morals. Sixth Edition. 
London, 1853. 


Taat §. Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori’s Theologia Moralis is the 
latest exponent of Rome’s moral system we have already made 
clear, in an article which appeared in our January number of 
the present year. We showed that he had been beatified and 
canonized so late as the year 1839, that the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites had examined his system of morality twenty 
times, and had agreed, ‘ with concordant voice, with unanimous 
consent, with one voice and with one mind,’ that it contained 
nothing to be censured. We showed that an authoritative 
document issuing from the Sacred Penitentiary in 1831, decreed 
that the opinions professed in the Blessed Alfonso’s Moral 
Theology might with safety be followed and professed, on the 
ground that the Holy Apostolic See had declared that it found 
nothing in his works worthy of censure; and that the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Besancon had required his clergy to adhere to 
the judgment of Rome by following and reducing to practice 
the opinions of the Ble Alfonso de’ Liguori, all doubt what- 
ever being thrown aside. But it appears that the beatification, 
canonization, commendation, approbation, ratification, and sanc- 
tion have not been sufficient to persuade some of our readers that 
all members of the Roman Church are really tied to accepting his 
morality. Indeed with respect to Englishmen who are members 
of the Roman Communion, we cannot wonder at a little kicking, 
and plunging, and tossing the yoke, when they find what they 
have to bear. We must, therefore, add more testimony, showin 
on unimpeachable authority that Rome is committed to ¢ 
Alfonso, and that his morality is her morality. 
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The preface to his Moral Theology opens as follows. ‘The 
‘new edition of S. Alfonso de’ Liguori’s Moral Theology, which 
‘ has been long looked for from the Mechlin press, is at last pub- 
‘lished. The work which is thus issued afresh after innumerable 
‘ editions and no small labour, is not only the teaching of a very 
‘learned, experienced, and wise author, but of a Saint; and it is 
‘approved by the judgment of the Catholic Church itself. We 
‘hold, therefore, that it is a superfluous task to commend or 
‘defend it against those who find fault with it, since it has 
‘ been commended and defended by the oracle of the Church 
‘ itself.’ 

Again: ‘ We have issued a work in which, by the judgment 
‘of the Roman Church itself, there is found nothing, no 
‘ opinion and no principle, which is deserving of censure; of 
‘this we are most perfectly assured by the decree concerning 
‘the revision of S. Alfonso’s works. The teaching of Benedict 
‘ XIV. about the canonization of Saints shows us what force 
‘the Apostolic approbation has, and what is the mind of the 
‘ Church in approving of the writings of the servants of God 
‘with a view to their canonization. In our times all the writings 
‘ of a servant of God, who is to be placed among the Blessed, 
‘ must be subjected to an extremely rigid examination according 
‘ to the decrees of Urban VIII., and the approved teaching of 
‘ Benedict XIV. And the purpose of a judicial revision of this 
‘nature is that it may be seen whether the teaching of the 
‘servant of God be free from all theological censure. Now 
‘ every proposition which is heretical, erroneous, approaching to 
‘error, savouring of heresy or error, suspected of error, rash, 
‘ scandalous, offensive to pious ears, ill-sounding, misleading to 
‘ the simple, schismatical, injurious, impious, or blasphemous, is 
‘ subject to theological censure, several sorts of which Benedict 
‘himself recounts. The revisers are bound to note if there is 
‘ in the works any error against faith or morals, or any new 
‘ doctrine unaccordant with the sense of the Church; meaning by 
‘ new doctrine, not anything brought forward in a new way, but 
* something put forth which is really new, vain, and useless, op- 
‘ posed to Scripture and to the Fathers. It is the duty, there- 
‘ fore, of the revisers to subject every single proposition to its 
‘ own special censure, and to pass judgment on the quality of 
‘ the propositions as they are in themselves, independently of the 
‘ author’s intention, so that it is impossible to proceed further 
‘ when once they find that the servant of God has written any- 
‘thing against the faith, or good morals, or the sense of the 
‘ Church, although he wrote it with a good intention. An exami- 
‘nation of this nature having been instituted with a view to 
‘the canonization of S. Alfonso de’ Liguori, and the Church 
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‘having declared that in his works there was found nothing 
‘ worthy of censure, it follows that it is safe for any one to 
‘ follow and profess the opinions which S. Alfonso professes in 
‘his Moral Theology, and that no man is to be troubled for 
‘ doing so, although he may not have weighed the reasons on 
‘ which the several opinions rest.’ 

The meaning of nihil censurd dignum is then further explained 
to be a true approbation ‘by which it is certain that the whole 
‘teaching of our saintly author is altogether free from every 
‘ error which the Church now sees to be error. The works of 
‘ §. Alfonso, therefore, rejoice in this highest and singular privi- 
‘lege, which those of no uncanonized moral writers can possess, 
‘ for in their case it is not made certain by so solemn a judgment 
‘of the Church, that there is no error, no erroneous principle, 
‘no erroneous opinion in their writings. But we are now 
‘made quite sure, by the infallible judgment of the Catholic 
‘ Church, that in S. Alfonso’s works, in the whole of his Moral 
‘ Theology, there is not one principle disapproved, not one opinion 
‘ against the faith or good morals, new, unaccordant with the 
‘ sense of the Church, heretical, erroneous, approaching to error, 
‘ savouring of heresy or error, suspected of error, rash, scan- 
‘ dalous, offensive to pious ears, ill-sounding, misleading to the 
‘ simple, schismatical, injurious, impious, or blasphemous. And 
‘ this being so, who will not confess that in the matter of morals, 
‘grave and difficult as it is, and so involved with doubts and 
‘ questions, minds are wonderfully set at rest by an approbation 
‘ of this nature, which if not called formally positive, is practi- 
‘ cally the same?’ 

Neyraguet is no less happy and confident. Having quoted 
the approbation of Pope as VII., Pope Leo XII., Pope 
Pius VIII., and Pope Gregory X VI., he continues: ‘ Thus by 
‘acting and by teaching, to heaven flew off the Blessed One. 
* What can you prize higher? what happier lot can you wish 
‘for yourself? There is then no danger of erring, no possibility 
* of fearing hell in following the steps of so great a man. It is 
‘no wonder, therefore, that in these times this Theology is 
‘ everywhere desired and sought after; that it is extolled with 
‘ the highest praises by prelates of Churches, and the chiefest 
‘doctors, not only in Italy, but also in Germany, Belgium, 
‘ France, &c. ; that it is circulated throughout the whole world, 
‘ and is in the hands of almost all the clergy. What then can 
‘be more absurd than to find fault with a work of such singular 
‘ excellence, which innumerable doctors and so many oracles of 
‘the Holy See have so highly commended !’ 

In the same way the Redemptorist Father who has translated 
S. Alfonso’s Glories of Mary, stands over some reluctant friends 
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whom he mentally anticipates as recalcitrating at some of the 
tales which are recounted, like Queen Eleanor before Fair 
Rosamond, with his nihil censurd dignum in one hand, and his 
book in the other, and tells them to take their choice between 
condemning the Holy See, and swallowing the miracles, having 
himself, with delightful inconsistency, omitted two of the stories 
as being totally impossible of digestion to an English stomach. 
‘ Remember,’ he says, ‘that it has been strictly examined by 
‘the authority which is charged by God Himself to instruct you, 
‘and that that authority has declared that it contains NorHine 
‘ worthy of censure, and that it has been welcomed by all lovers 
‘ of Jesus and Mary, throughout the world, with enthusiasm.’ * 
The Bull of Canonization was issued by the present Pope’s 
predecessor, Gregory XVI., and in it we find the late Pontiff 
announcing as imprimis notatu dignum, quod licet copiosissime 
‘ scripserit, ejusdem tamen opera tnoffenso prorsus pede percurri a 
‘ fidelibus posse, post diligens institutum examen perspectum fuerit.’ 
If any ask, even yet, for evidence, the following passage from 
the Life of S. Alfonso de’ Liguori, edited by the Fathers of the 
Oratory, and approved and recommended by Cardinal Wiseman, 
may satisfy them. ‘The works of S. Alphonso not only do not 
‘ contain any proposition whatever which can be called schisma- 
‘tical or scandalous, but also none which are either pernicious, 
‘ erroneous, or rash; the morals, therefore, of this saintly Bishop 
‘cannot be censured without setting up as a censor of authorit 
‘itself; without, in fine, censuring the decision of the Holy See.’ 
The character of Rome’s moral teaching is then irrevocably 
tied to the character of Liguori’s teaching. And it must not 
be thought that he is the representative of a lax school among 
Romish Casuists. On the contrary,he makes it his greatest 
boast that he is not an extreme man, that he is not over-strict 
or over-lax, but holds the middle course. ‘In completing 
‘this work,’ he says in his Preface to his Homo Apostolicus, 
speaking of the Theologia Moralis, ‘1 have toiled for fifteen 
‘ years, going over and weighing the teaching of very many 





1 P. xviii. The Glorie di Maria is a book which S. Alfonso tells us that he has 
printed for the sake of providing Priests with materials for sermons on Saturdays, 
and for Vovenasin honour of S.Mary. From the headings to the chapters we learn 
that S. Mary is Queen of Mercy and our loving Mother; that she obtains us the 
pardon of our sins and perseverance, and renders death sweet ; that she is the Hope 
of all; that her Intercession is necessury for our salvation; that she is a tender 
Advocate, able to save all; that she is the Peace-maker between sinners and God ; 
that she delivers her clients from hell, succours her clients in purgatory, and leads 
her servants to heaven; that she is the Treasury of all divine graces; that she 
offered to God the life of her Son ; that she is the Queen of Martyrs ;—together with 
many more ‘ new inventions of honours,’ as Father F. W. Faber approvingly terms 
them. Cardinal Wiseman cordially recommends the English translation to the 
Faithful. Sodo we. We think few books on the subject more instructive. 
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‘ writers whom I have examined. Some I found too indulgent, 
‘ for led by a false zeal for expediting the salvation of souls, 
‘they have granted too much liberty, not without prejudice to 
‘the laws divine and ecclesiastical; and others 1 found who, 
‘ detesting so great compliance, have fallen into the other extreme 
‘of excessive rigour. This has been my greatest labour, to 
‘select from such a congeries of opinions those sentimeuts 
‘which on one side have due Pee to the precepts of God 
* and of the Church, and whici: on the other do not add burdens 
‘ which have not been imposed by God, nor tie every one to a 
‘perfection which human weakness renders morally impossible 
‘to the common run of the faithful.’ And again in the preface 
to the Yheologia Moralis itself: ‘So I have determined to 
‘ publish this new work to hold a middle place between too lax 
‘and too severe opinions.’ And in his tract upon Conscience : 
‘I protest that as I do not approve of confessors who adhere to 
‘ over-great austerity, and condemn using a number of opinions 
‘which rest on a grave foundation; so on the other hand, I 
‘cannot approve of those who easily admit opinions as probable, 
‘which are without sure foundation.’’ In fact Liguori is a safe 
via media man, as Rome counts safeness.’ 

At first sight there seems 4 certain degree of security in an 
Authorized Book of Morals, but second thoughts will show that 
such an impression is altogether unfounded. It can only be a 
help on the side of liberty, not on that of strictness. No sort 
of lax opinions are thus put down. They stand upon their own 
ground, just as though there were no such book at all. They 
are neither approved nor condemned, and are left to the indivi- 
dual conscience. But all the opinions which are given and com- 
mended in such a book, whether strict or lax, are thenceforward 





? Theol. Mor. 1. i. 83. 

2? The strict school consists of Merbesius, Contensenius, Natalis Alexander, 
Jueninus, Cabassutius, Collet, Genettus, Petrocorensis, and Concina, almost all of 
whom, it will be seen, are Gallicans. It was really for its strict moral teaching, 
and not for its speculative dogmas, that Jansenism, the child of Gallicanism, was 
proscribed. ‘The Jansenists,’ says their enemy Francolinius, ‘ have their Theology, 
both speculative, and practical or moral: their speculative Theology is Jansenism, 
their practical or moral Theology is Rigorism. This has three principles. To 
make very much of the Fathers, little of the Pontiffs, nothing of modern Theo- 
logians. To pay true regard to the Fathers, as quoted by themselves, a pretended 
regard to the Pontiffs, to the other Doctors neither one nor the other. Never to 
leave S. Augustin, real or spurious, and not interpret the Doctor by Councils, 
but Councils by him: sometimes to go near Pontiffs when teaching ex cathedrd 
and to profess to do so—if, that is, they are not against them. Always to avoid 
Schoolmen, especially those of the two last ages, in controversies with respect to 
morals, both in subject and in manner of speech, and not even to read them, far 
less make honourable mention of them in their writings and books.’ Well 
would it have been for France and for the Christian Church, had not maligned 
Jansenism fallen beneath the calumnies and the violence of its semi-Pelagian 
assailants! And well would it be for France now if she could recall the spirit of 
her Arnauds and her Pascals, instead of cherishing in her bosom the extremes 
of Ultramontanism ! 
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sacred. The only result, therefore, is, that if there are any lax 
opinions in it, those opinions receive a sanction, without which a 
conscientious mind would not have allowed itself to adopt them. 
The evils of this are shown in the case of Equivocation. As 
we have already shown, a person committed to the defence 
of Liguori’s Theory of Truthfulness must maintain, that when 
asked a question which cannot but be answered in the affirma- 
tive, it is truthful to reply, ‘ J say, no;’ intending the ques- 
tioner to understand that you deny his question, but meaning 
in your own mind simply to affirm that you are making use of 
the word zo in the course of your conversation.! He must 
justify the once well-known principle, ‘H yAdco’ éuapoy’, 7 5é 
piv avepotos; for that is identical with the principle adopted 
by Liguori, that when a man has sworn only externally, he has 
not sworn, he has joked.’ He must hold that a man may insert 
a not into an affirmative sentence in a whisper, not heard so 
as to be understood by the other party, and that his oath is then 
truthful, though he means to swear no, and the other conceives 
that he is swearing yes.° He must maintain that a witness in a 
court of justice has not only the liberty of lying, but that it is 
his duty to lie, if the crime about which his evidence is required 
is otherwise unknown. He must not dare to express indigna- 
tion at the four answers allowed to the adulterous wife: 1. That 





1 Theol. Mor. 1. iv. 151. 2 L. iv. 171. 3 L. iv. 168. 

* L. iv. 154.—In the trial of Boyle v. Wiseman, which took place in the course 
of the month of August of the present year, the object of the plaintiff’s counsel 
being to prove that the defendant had written a letter which had been published 
with his name, the following is reported as having occurred: ‘ Dr. T. Grant was 
then examined. He said, “I am the Roman Catholic Bishop of S. George's, 
Southwark. I know the defendant, and am upon intimate terms with him. 
I remember going to Paris on the subject of this libel, but Z don’t remember 
having had any conversation with the defendant relating to it. I had a con- 
versation with a gentleman belonging to the Univers journal, but he did not 
give me any MS. I am quite sure the defendant never told me that he wrote the 
letter signed ‘ Nicholas, Cardinal Wiseman,’ which is the subject of the present 
action.” The Rev. George Spencer, known as Father Ignatius, was the next wit- 
ness. He said, “I am intimately acquainted with Cardinal Wiseman, but I don’t 
see much of him, I remember reading the article in the Catholic Standard, and I 
had a few words with the Cardinal on the subject. All J can remember that he 
‘said was that he had reason to know that Boyle had communicated the article that 
appeared in the Ami de la Religion. He did not say a word of the authorship of 
the letter.” “Did you say to him, ‘I have read your letter, Cardinal Wise- 
man?’” “J don't remember.” (The witness gave his evidence in such a low tone 
and so confusedly, that the jury several times requested him to speak louder and 
more plainly, as they could not hear what he said.) “I cannot say how the con- 
versation began. The Cardinal did not send me to the plaintiff to try to arrange 
this matter, but I did go to Mr. Ivors on the subject.—J don’t remember the words 
that passed afterwards between me and the Cardinal. I am certain he did 
not tell me the letter was his, and I did not tell him that it was his. I went tothe 
plaintiff (Mr. Boyle) of my own accord, and I afterwards communicated with 
the Cardinal. My object was to endeavour to settle this action.” “Surely you 
can tell us what passed between you?” “ No, J do not remember.” “Why how long 
ago is it since this occurred?” ‘“ About a month.” “ And you mean to swear 
you have no recollection of what occurred?” “I do: J only recollect what I have 
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she had not broken the marriage (meaning to herself that the 
marriage was still existing); 2. That she was innocent of the 
crime eagneing to herself that she had been absolved of the guilt 
of the crime after confession); 3. That she had not committed 
adultery (meaning to herself that she had not committed idolatry); 
4. That she had not committed adultery (meaning to herself so 
as to have to tell her husband). He must not denounce as 
wicked the doctrine that a man who has seduced a maiden, on 
promise of marrying her, is not bound to keep his promise, if he 
is of considerably higher birth, or if he is considerably richer, 
whether the victim did or did not know of any disparity between 
him and herself.? If he is a ‘ good Catholic,’ he will hold with 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Besangon, that on these points ‘ the 
‘ judgment of Rome should be fully adhered to, and that the 
‘ opinions of the Blessed Alfonso de’ Liguori should be followed 
‘ and reduced to practice, all doubt whatever being thrown aside.’ 
If not so enthusiastic as the Cardinal Archbishop, yet he is abso- 
lutely bound to hold that the above teaching is not erroneous, 
rash, scandalous, offensive to pious ears, ill-sounding or mislead- 
ing to the simple. 


We will now examine the Theory of Theft; and we shall see 
there the same evil as in the case of Equivocation—laxity en- 
couraged by the sanction of authority: and we shall, in another 
instance, learn what is the nature of that morality which Rome 
inculeates through her Confessors and her Directors. 


‘ What is theft? It is the secret and unjust taking-away of a thing 
belonging to another, when the owner is reasonably unwilling.'—L. iv. 518. 





told you.” “What else did the Cardinal say? What did he say relative to the 
matter?” “JZ don’t recollect.”’ 

We have no cause for thinking that Bishop Grant and Father Ignatius are 
gifted with good memories; therefore we conclude that they have short 
memories. But it is an interesting inquiry, as a purely speculative question, 
What must they have done on the received principles of Roman Moral Theology if 
they had recollected that Cardinal Wiseman had told them that he was the author 
of the letter signed by his name? They must have done exactly what they did. 
Otherwise, they would have ‘sinned by discovering the truth which they ought to 
have concealed.’ (L. v. 270.) ‘Jf in a trial the crime is altogether concealed, the 
witness may, nay he is bound, to say that the defendant has not committed it.’ 
(L. iv. 154.) This would be exactly our hypothetical case: for in matter of fact, 
the trial was quashed because ‘the crime’ of having written the libel was ‘ con- 
cealed ;’ therefore ‘ the witnesses were bound,’ even if they had known the contrary 
to be true, ‘ to say the defendant had not committed it.’ This is, to say the least, 
remarkable. We should scarcely have thought it possible—indeed without 
8. Alfonso’s assistance we never should have thought it possible—that when English 
gentlemen were giving evidence upon their oath in an English court of justice, 
and were questioned as to whether or no they recollected something taking place, 
they should be religiously and morally bound not to allow the fact of their recol- 
lection or non-recollection to make any difference in their answer. 

1 L. iv. 162. 2 L. iv. 644. 
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This is an awkward beginning. Who is to be the judge, 
whether the owner is reasonable or unreasonable in wishing to 
keep his goods himself? If he is likely to have a prejudice on the 
side of possession, the thief is at least as likely to have a prejudice 
on the side of abstraction. We suppose that it will ™ neces- 
sary to call in the Director to settle the point between them.! 

Having got our definition of theft, we may see what acts of 
taking other people’s goods are not thieving, which unenlight- 
ened consciences might conceive tobe such. Five kinds of such 
acts are at once enumerated. The first is that of a man who 
takes what is another’s by way of joke. We may let that pass. 
*I only did it in fun,’ has always been accounted a sufficient 
excuse to save a schoolboy from anything beyond a reprimand. 
At the same time such jokes might be unpleasant: and, if we 
are to judge from this and from the other case, already men- 
tioned, of the man who swore only externally, and therefore 
did not swear but joked, Liguori must have a very dismal notion 
of jesting. 

The next is that of one who takes what is another’s for the 
latter's good or advantage, ‘ As if a wife take away money from 
*‘ her husband, that he may not waste it on games or feasting, or 
‘take away wine from him that he may not get drunk, or an 
‘ heretical book that he may not read it; or if a servant gives a 
‘ very poor man alms of no very great amount, which his master 
* would not be reasonably unwilling that he should give, although 
* for shame, or some other reason, he does not dare to ask him.’ 
This is a principle which might be extensively applied, especially 
if it should happen that a lady were married to an heretical 
husband. But we shall have occasion again to consider the case 
of wives, children, and servants separately. 

The third case of taking not thieving carries us up at once 
to first principles. 

‘It is certain that a man who is in extreme necessity may purloin other 
people’s goods, enough to free himself from such a necessity, So the 
doctors hold, “in common,’ with 8. Thomas. The holy Doctor’s reason is, 
that in such a case all things are common, for the law of nations by which 
a division of goods was made, cannot derogate from natural law by which 
every man is allowed to provide for himself, so long as he labours under 
extreme necessity. The same is said when the necessity is next to extreme 


or equivalent to it, for in such a necessity, which is called very grave or 
quasi-extreme, a man may also provide for himself,’ (mark the euphemism) 





1 In the Homo A postolicus, the cases in which the owner is regarded as unrea- 
sonable in his unwillingness to part with his goods to the thief are when the latter 
is in extreme necessity, or when he is justly compensating himself, but no such 
limit to his unreasonableness is laid down in the Thevlogia Moralis. 

2 For the technical meaning of ‘common opinion,’ and of ‘ probable and more 
probable opinion,’ we must refer our readers to the Christian Remembrancer, 
No. LXXXIII. Jan. 1854, p. 44. 
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‘by ordinary means, but not by strange and extraordinary. So, “ in 
common,” Lugo, Lessius, Sporer, the Salamanca Doctors, Navarrus, Soto, 
Cajetan, Prado, &c., Viva, Sylvius, Azorius, Croix, Cardenas, Haunoldus, and 
Tamburini, the last of whom calls the opinion certain. Butja very grave 
necessity of this kind is supposed to exist when a man is in probable risk 
of incurring death, or indeed in danger of losing some principal member, or 
some sense, such as an eye ; also when a manis in danger of falling into per- 
etual captivity, or being sent to the galleys, or catching a very grave or | 
asting disease, or incurring loss of character. For it is not necessary that 
evils of this kind should be actually upon the man, but it is enough that 
they are very near him, and morally certain, or indeed—Holzmann says—if 
there is certainly probable danger of them. But it is doubted whether a 
father is supposed to labour cae the same necessity if he is in danger of 
prostituting his daughter through want. Bonacina says Yes, and Mazzotta, 
Cajetan, Suarez, &c., agree. But “‘ with greater probability” the Salamanca 
Doctors say No, because no necessity can compel a man to sin when there 
is any other way of relieving his necessity, such as at least he has in begging. 
But what, if a nobleman is very much ashamed to beg or to work, can he 
provide for himself out of other people's goods? The Salamanca Doctors 
say No, with Soto and Prado, on the ground that this must be rather 
counted grave than extreme necessity, temporal goods being ordained only for 
preserving life, not for keeping honour. But Viva says Yes, and Roncaglia 
and Mazzotta, as well as Lessius, Palao, and Diocastillo in Croix: so do 
Bannez and Serra, And this seems to me the “ more probable,” if he is so 
ashamed of begging that he would rather die than beg.’—L. iv, 520. 


Six times in the course of three pages in his Homo Aposto- 
licus, sixteen times in the course of one section of a chapter in 
his Theologia Moralis, Liguori lays down the principle that; as 
soon as a man is reduced to extreme necessity, all goods become 
common, and, more than this, that the thief—we beg pardon, the 
clandestine taker—has a right to what belongs to in. We 
need not say that we here find ourselves referred to the 
fundamental principle of Communism, just as Mariana appeals 
to the fundamental principle of Red Republicanism, when he 
asserts that every private man has a right to stab the king who 
has been declared a public enemy.’ 

_ Now that a case might: arise in which circumstances would 
justify appropriation is a proposition which we do not deny, and 





 “ Any private man, whoever he may be, has a right equal to the best, to kill 
the king declared a public enemy: let him only have the will to fling away hopes 
of impunity, despise the risk, and dare attempt to serve his country. I never will 
believe that he who makes essay to slay him has done anything whatever which he 
has not aright to do. ... It is indeed more'virtuous and more magnanimous openly 
to eg by grudge and fall upon the country’s enemy before the eyes of all the 
world, t there is more prudence in trying to catch him, as in a trap, by artifice, 
For then the happy issue comes without tumult and with the certainty of less 
danger, public as well as private. ... Whether open force is resorted to, and he is 
struck down in the midst of insurrectionand arms publicly taken up . . . or with 
greater caution he dies by stratagem or device, a single man devoting himself, or a 
few sworn together secretly against his life and struggling each at his own peril to 
redeem his country safe! Suppose that they escape! Like great demi-deities 
they are revered their whole life long. And if they fall, they fall a sacrifice grateful 
to the gods and grateful unto men, in a noble undertaking, and are illustrious tq 
all posterity !'—Mariana, pp. 60, 65, as quoted in Cases of Conscience, p. 51. 

NO. LXXXVI.—N.S. EE 
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it is this modicum of truth which blinds Liguori and his followers 
in the instance before us. If it be true that it might happen, 
under very peculiar circumstances, that a man might be justified 
in appropriating what was not his, it does not follow that it 
ould be laid down as a general rule to guide practice that as 
soon as a man is reduced to extreme necessity he is relieved 
from paying any regard to the laws of property: and then 
that the term ‘ extreme necessity’ should be so liberally inter- 
preted as to include under it every distressed nobleman. Take 
this last case and analyze it. It is precisely the case of the 
Unjust Steward, provided that the latter was a man of high 
birth, or indeed even that would not be necessary, for vir hono- 
ratus would scarcely mean more than a man holding a respect- 
able position. This parable has caused much difficulty to such 
commentators as did not mark that ‘ the lord’ there spoken of is 
like the Steward himself, a man of the earth, earthy, and, in 
addition, that the commendation does not belong to the morality 
of the act done, but to the cleverness displayed in doing it. No 
such difficulties need be felt by them if they will take Liguori 
for their guide. ‘I cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed.’ ‘Then 
says S. Alfonso, you are justified in clandestinely taking. ‘If 
‘a man in an honourable position is very much ashamed to beg 
* or to work, may he provide for himself out of other persons’ 
‘gdods? The Salamanca Doctors &c. say No—but Viva &c. say 
‘ Yes, and this seems to me the “more probable.”’ The inge- 
nuity which has contrived to bring the distressed nobleman into 
the category of those labouring under extreme necessity, fs as 
commendable as the Unjust Steward’s own cleverness. The 
method in which it is done is as follows:—It was necessary to 
make some kind of explanation of what extreme necessity is. 
In doing this it appeared hard to be too strict and rigid, and so 
extreme necessity was softened down into grave necessity. So 
Lessius, Malderus, &c. Here, however, Innocent XI. stepped 
in—that same Innocent who, as we have seen, attempted to put 
a stop to the practice of Mental Restriction. But he and his 
Jansenist morality has fared no better in the matter of Theft 
than in that of Untruthfulness. Then, as we may recollect, on 
his condemning mental restriction, mental restriction was divided 
into two classes, morally undistinguishable, pure mental restric- 
tion, and non-pure mental restriction, and his condemnation was 
confined by the Casuists to the former. Here he condemns the 
proposition ‘ that it is allowable to steal not only in extreme but 
also in _ necessity.’ The Casuists hear and obey the Papal 
voice. But the Pontiff spoke only of grave, he said nothing of very 
grave necessity: so gravi is changed into gravissima, and the 
Jansenist Pope’s decree goes for nothing. To permit a man to 
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steal in grave necessity is immoral, says Innocent. True, but to 

rmit a man to steal in very grave necessity is moral, reply the 
Casuists, and we have the privilege of explaining what ‘very 
grave’ means. This they accordingly proceed to do. And first 
a man is to be considered labouring under very grave necessity, 
if he is in probable danger of incurring death—next, if he is in 
danger of losing a principal limb—then, if he is in very near 
risk of being imprisoned for life—or of being sent to the galleys 
—or of catching a very bad disease—or of incurring disgrace. 
This last heading covers the case of the distressed nobleman. 
He would feel disgraced if he were to dig or to beg; therefore 
he is unable to have recourse to this method of relieving his 
wants, and is labouring under very grave or quasi-extreme need. 
That is all that is necessary. At once the laws of meum and 
tuum, so far as he is concerned, have perished. He may take 
what he wants. In providing for his needs out of other people’s 
goods he cannot steal if he would. But if a man’s want is so 
pressing that he is in risk of prostituting his daughter, the same 
authority tells us that that does not justify him in ‘ providing 
for himself.’ To save his own character in the eyes of men he 
may take clandestinely. To save his daughter’s ruin of body 
and soul he may not. 

In connexion with this subject of extreme necessity, there 
are, says Liguori, many difficult questions. They are, l., 
whether men in captivity to the Turks may purloin what is not 
theirs, and whether rich men are bound to redeem them. To 
this question Rome’s oracle replies: ‘In this doubt, which 
‘has heaped upon me a mighty confusion, and on which the 
‘ Doctors speak so obscurely, I dare not decide anything. It is 
‘enough to have put forward the arguments of both sides. 
* Let the wiser judge.’ Question 2. is, whether a poor man in 
extreme necessity may secretly purloin (occulte alienum surri- 
pere) without going through the previous ceremony of begging. 
To this Coninchius answers in the negative; Lessius, Layman, 
and Concina, in a qualified affirmative; Cardinal Lugo and 
Liguori have recourse to adistinguendum. In reply to Question 
3. we learn that ‘ no one is bound to spend so much as 600/. or 
* 800/. to save another man’s life, although the donor should 
‘ not lose his station by giving more.’ Question 4. asks if the 
thief who consumes what he has taken away in extreme ne- 
cessity has to restore it. Palao, Concina, Navarrus, Diana, 
Sporer, Lessius, and Tamburini, are on the negative side, ‘ On 
‘the grounds that, as in extreme necessity all things become 
‘common, the thief has not only the right of taking others’ 
* goods, but also of consuming 7 Bean just as he has the right 
‘ of purloining again.’ Lessius, Sylvius, Armilla, Azorius, and 
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Concina, are on the other side. Liguori thinks both ‘ probable.” 
The 5th question is whether the purloiner is bound to restore 
when his extreme necessity has ceased. Here there are three 
opinions. The first, affirmative, supported by seven Doctors; 
the second, negative, supported by eight Doctors; the third, 
a distinguendum, supported by twelve Doctors. Question 6. asks, 
If a rich man, who does not help a poor man in extreme ne- 
cessity, is afterward bound to restore? Here there are eight 
Doctors on the affirmative side, nine on the negative, which 
Liguori says is the ‘more probable; ’ ‘ for, though the poor man 
‘has a right to take the rich man’s goods, yet the same justice 
‘ does not require the rich man to give.’? 

The next case of purloining not thieving, is ‘when a man 
‘takes by way of just compensation, if he cannot otherwise get 
‘ what is due to him; e.g. if a servant cannot get just wages 
‘ otherwise, or if he has been unfairly induced to undertake the 
* place at an unfair price.’ This being a liberty given especially 
to domestics (though not confined to them), we shall defer its 
consideration till we are able to take a panoramic view of the 
indulgences granted by Rome to wives, children, and servants, 
to take clandestinely at the expense of the master of the house. 
At present we will content ourselves with Pascal’s illustration 
of the principle in the story of John d’Alba. 

‘“ Father Bauny,” said the monk, “ has established a prime maxim in 
favour of those who are not content with their wages: ‘ May servants who 
are dissatisfied with their wages use means to raise them, by laying hands 
on as much of the property of their masters as they may consider necessary 
to make the said wages equivalent to their trouble? They may, in certain 
circumstances; as when they are so poor that, in looking for a situation, 
they have been obliged to accept the offer made to them; and when other 
servants of the same class are gaining more than they elsewhere.’”’ “ Ha, 
Father!” cried I, “ that is John d'Alba's passage, I declare.” ‘‘ What John 
d’Alba?” inquired the Father; “‘ what do you mean?” “ Strange, Father,” 
returned I, ‘do you not remember what happened in this city in the 
year 1647? Where in the world were you living at that time?” ‘I was 
teaching Cases of Conscience in one of our colleges at a distance from 
Paris,” he replied. 

** T see you don’t know the story, Father: I must tell it you. I heard 
it related the other day by a man of honour whom I metin company. He 
told us that this John d’Alba, who was in the service of your fathers, in the 
College of Clermont, in the Rue St. Jacques, being dissatisfied with his 
wages, had purloined something to make himself amends; and that your 
fathers, on discovering the theft, had thrown him into prison on the charge 





* Elsewhere we find :—‘ If a man gets something by borrowing, hiring or asking, 
and then consumes it in extreme necessity, he is not bound to make restitution. 
Nay, “probably” he is not bound to restore what he has previously stolen and 
afterwards consumed in this necessity, because his stealing does not take away 
from him the right which in such a case he had to the thing, no more than if he 
had 7 od _— actually in the necessity and consumed it.’—L. iv. 623. 

. iv. 520, 
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of larceny. His case was reported to the court, if I recollect right, on the 
16th of April, 1647 ; for he was very minute in his statements, and, indeed, 
they would hardly have been credible otherwise. The poor fellow. on being 
questioned, confessed to having taken some pewter plates, but maintained, 
nevertheless, that he had not stolen them; pleading in his defence this very 
doctrine of Father Bauny, which he produced before the judges, along with 
a pamphlet by one of your fathers, under whom he had studied Cases of 
Conscience, and who had taught him the same thing. Whereupon M. De 
Montrouge, one of the most respected members of the court, said, in giving 
his opinion, ‘That he did not see how they could discharge the accused on 
the ground of these fathers’ writings, containing as they did a doctrine so 
illegal, pernicious, and contrary to all laws, natural, divine, and human, 
and calculated to ruin all families, and sanction all sorts of household rob- 
bery. But his opinion was, that this too faithful disciple should be whipped 
before the college-gate by the hand of the common hangman, who should 
at the same time burn the writings of those fathers which treated of 
larceny, with certification that they were prohibited from teaching such 
doctrines in future, upon pain of death,” 

‘« The result of this judgment, which was heartily approved of, was 
waited for with much curiosity, when some incident occurred which made 
them delay proceedings. But in the meantime the prisoner disappeared 
nobody knew how, and nothing more was heard about the affair; so that 
John d’Alba got off, pewter plates and all. Such was the account he gave 
us; to which he added, that the judgment of M. De Montrouge was 
entered on the records of the court, where any one may consult it. We 
were highly amused with the anecdote.” ‘ What are you trifling about 
now?” cried the monk; “ what does all that signify? I was explaining 
the maxims of our Casuists, and was just going to speak of those relating 
to gentlemen, when you interrupt me with impertinent stories.” “ It was 
something suggested by the way, Father,” 1 observed.’—Lef¢er vi. 


We will only add here that John d’Alba would, as we shall 
presently show, be equally justified by S. Alfonso’s system of 
morals, as by that of Father Bauny, in spite of another fruit- 
less attempt of Innocent XI., which we shall notice in its place. 
The last case of purloining not thieving is interesting to our 
Eastern protegés at the present moment, and may be of some 
advantage to our French allies—more, happily, to them than 
to our own soldiers—in preparing their commissariat on the 
Danube. All, and more than all, that the Emperor of Russia 
requires for his justification is freely allowed him. The Czar’s 
claim is not a tenth part as bold as that of Molina, Cajetan, 
Victorelli, Naldus, Duvallius, Rebellus, Velasquez, Covarruvias 
and Diana, any one of which theologians is of sufficient autho- 
rity to make the opinion which he espouses ‘ probable,’ and 
therefore enough for a sovereign to act upon. 


‘A bye-question here arises whether Christians may lawfully purloin 
the property of Turks? If Christians are captives in Turkish territories, it is 
certain that they may purloin from their masters enough for their redemp- 
tion and for their return home, by way of compensation for their unjust 
slavery, and the losses which they consequently suffer. This is according 
to a decree of the Sacred Congregation, Aug. 23, 1630, in which it is de- 
clared—“ Captives, unjustly detained by unbelievers, may take from their 
own masters, without doing wrong, enough for a proper compensation 
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to the amount of their redemption, from’ them, or from others who belong 
to the state, whether it be Jewish or Turkish.” The only real question is, 
if every Christian, without distinction, may purloin the goods of Turks, 
Azorius and Filliuccius say No, but, “with probability,” Molina and 
Cajetan say Yes. So do Victorelli, Naldus, Duvallius, Rebellus, Velasquez, 
Covarruvias, and others in Diana, who also holds it “ probable.” The 
reason is, that it may be rightly presumed that every Christian has this 
permission given him by Christian sovereigns, who have a right’—[hear it, 
O Nicholas!]—‘to despoil Turks of all their goods and of the territories 
usurped by them. Felix Potesta agrees in this, provided that (as he 
rightly limits it) there be not among the Turks a time of truce, or of safe- 
conduct, and provided that it do not apply to any single Turk living in 
Christian countries, whether free or a slave, especially if he is there as a 
public official under royal protection,’—L. iv. 525. 


So much for purloining which is not thieving. We now 
proceed to venial thieving. ‘ Mortal sin,’ the Homo Apostolicus 
says, ‘is that which deprives man of divine grace, which is 
‘ the life of the soul, and is therefore called mortal. Venial sin 
‘is that which does not deprive of grace, and does not diminish 
‘ God's love towards us, but does diminish our love towards 
‘God.’’ The distinction between mortal and venial sin being 
so enormous—venial sins being so trifling, that we are told a 
man does not sin gravely who deliberately determines to commit 
every venial sin under the sun—it is very important to sce 
what are the conditions which bring acts under one class or the 
other.2 That there are some sins less offensive to God, which, 
if we please, we may call venial, and some sins more offensive 
to God, which, if we please, we may call mortal, we do not 
deny; but it is clear that according to any system which is 
not wholly unspiritual, it must depend altogether upon the 
disposition of mind in which the sin is committed, whether it 
is light or grave; and that to lay down an abstract chart in 
which certain sins are dotted down as venial, and certain 
others as mortal, is intellectually ludicrous and morally un- 
principled. Rome’s theologians think otherwise. One of the 
chief purposes of such books as that which we are reviewing 
is to classify all acts as respectively venial and mortal. The 
rules by which these writers have to direct themselves in 
deciding between the two classes, are three :— All sins requiring 
advertence on the part of the intellect, and consent on the part 
of the will; a sin is not mortal unless the advertence be full and 





1 Hom. Apost. Tract. iii. 66. Vide Christian Remembrancer, No. LXXXIII. 
p. 44, for a further explanation of ‘ mortal and venial sin.’ 

2 ‘Does any Christian man sin gravely who determines to commit every venial 
sin? Sanchez and Bonacina say Yes, because, as S. Thomas teaches, venial sins 
naturally dispose towards mortal sin: but, “ with greater probability,” Palao and 
Antony of the Holy Ghost say No; (provided however that he does not act in 
contempt, and is not in proximate risk of falling into mortal sin, which he would 
learn from his past experience). The reason is, that really a purpose of this kind 
only conduces in a remote manner to mortal sin.-—Theol. Mor. l. v. 12. 
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the consent be perfect. So far good: those two rules, if 
assailable on any other ground, are not liable to the charge of 
unspirituality. But there is a third: for a sin to be mortal 
there is also required ‘ gravity of matter ;’ and hard are the shifts 
to which those who try to divest Rome’s morals of a hard, dry, 
calculating, mechanical character, are driven to explain what 
this ‘ gravity of matter’ is. Sometimes they will say that it 
means ‘the gravity of the sin;’ but ‘matter’ and ‘sin’ are not 
the same thing; and Liguori, in so many words, distinguishes 
them. Sometimes they will say that it means ‘the objective and 
material badness of the act.’ This is less tenable than the former; 
and so at last they are compelled to acquiesce in the simple 
account given of it by all the commentators on S. Thomas 
Aquinas, and adopted from them by 8. Alfonso. We will take 
Cardinal de Lugo’s account, as representing the earlier writers. 
He says :— 

‘ Itis certain that in this (7.¢. in stealing) a sin may be allowed to be light, 
not only on account of defect of advertence, but also on account of levity of 
matter. The whole difficulty is in determining how much matter is enough 
for a mortal sin of theft... . Though we can with certainty determine some 
matter to be small, viz. an obol or penny, and other matter to be certainly 
grave, viz. 20/.; yet between these two extremes we cannot define what ap- 
proaches to each of these two matters, so as to be light if up to that sum, 
aud grave if beyond it.’—Zugo de Just. d. 16, n. 27, 28. 

The meaning, then, of gravity of matter in the case of theft 
is the amount stolen. If the amount stolen is equal to a certain 
quantity, which is called notable, then the theft is in grave 
matter, and (supposing that it is committed with full ad- 
vertence and perfect consent), the act is a mortal sin. If it 
is below that quantity, then the theft is in light matter, and 
(in spite of full advertence and perfect consent) the act is a 
— sin. §. Alfonso accordingly asks, on the subject of 
theft,— 

‘What is notable quantity for mortal sin?’ .. . ‘ Various are the opinions 
on this subject. Navarrus, with too great scrupulousness, says that 24d. 
is enough; others, with too great laxity, say 2/. 10s.; with greater mode- 
ration, Toletus, Medina, Lessius, &c. say 10d., though less than that is 
enough, if it does notable damage.’—L. iv. 526. 

These authors are but rough artists. As yet, we may ob- 
serve, the attempt is to fix an absolute sum, settling at once (as 
one of three conditions) the spiritual price of each theft; viz. 
below 10d. purgatory, above 10d. eternal death. But what 
this absolute sum should be, it was difficult to decide. There is 
some difference between 2/. 10s. and 2$d.; nor does 10d. seem 
a fair medium between them. But by degrees the science grows 
more exact, and it is determined that the sum fixed must be 
relative, not absolute; and that it must be higher or lower, 
according to the circumstances of the person from whom the 
thief steals. 
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‘ What is grave quantity with respect to different sorts of persons, or to 
different circumstances ?... The Doctors say “ in common,” that in theft that 
is grave matter which would be enough for a man to support himself and 
his family with for a day, according to their condition in life, counting, as 
Croix, Sporer, Gomez and others well note, not only his board, but also the 
price of his clothing and lodging. But as this rule is very obscure and 
confused, and cannot be applied to all without exception, we will bring 
forward the Doctors who fix what is grave matter for different kinds of 
persons. 

‘1. With respect to poor mendicants, Habert, Elbel, Sporer, and Holz- 
mann, fix on a few coins as grave matter. But others “ more commonly ” fix 
5d., or sometimes even 24d. (but rarely, as the Salamanca Doctors say). So 
Busembaum, Lessius, Bonacina, Viva, Anacletus, Escobar, Renzi, Mazzotta, 
Wigandt, with Bannez and Serra; so too Navarrus, Reginald, and Diana 
in Lugo, 

‘2. With respect to poor labourers, speaking generally, Layman and 
Lugo say that anything equal in value to a day’s maintenance, or to the 
ordinary wages which are given to a labourer for a day, is grave matter. 
Others, however, speak more distinctly. Roncaglia and Habert fix 5d. for 
grave matter; but others “more commonly” say 10d., both for labourers 
and artizans or mechanics. So Layman, Lessius, Medina, Bonacina, Viva, 
Wigandt, Concina, Renzi, Escobar, Mazzotta, Tamburini, Busembaum, 
Holzmann, Serra in the Salamanca Doctors, and Navarrus, Reginald, and 
Diana in Lugo. Nevertheless, Soto, and Peter Navarrus in Lessius, require 
for artizans more than 10d. to make grave matter, and so Elbel and Potesta 
say; Filliuccius requires 1s. 3d., Lugo 1s. 8d. Hence I say with “ proba- 
bility,”’ that 10d. is enough for labourers, but that for artizans at least 
1s. 03d. is required for grave matter, if they earn as much or more a day. 
Habert, however, rightly notes that if a workman supported himself with 
difficulty, earning 7d. or 8d. a day, such an amount would be grave in 
regard to him, 

‘ 3. With respect to men rich in a common or ordinary way, men who 
live on their own income, Concina and Roncaglia fix 1s. 3d. for grave 
matter, Layman about 2s. 6d. ; but “ more commonly,” Busembaum, Lessius, 
Bonacina, Gordon, Habert, Viva, Anacletus, with Peter Navarrus, Elbel, 
Tamburini, Holzmann, Potesta, Wigandt, Bannez, Serra, Reginald, Diana, 
with the Salamanca Doctors, say that for these 1s. 8d. is grave matter. 
Nay, Filliuccius, Escobar, Mazzotta, Renzi, and Tamburini extend it to 
2s. 1d. Viva, however, rightly notices that this does not apply to men who 
live very closely, although they do live on their own income: in their case 
I certainly think 1s. 3d. is grave matter; nay even less in the case of those 
who keep themselves and their household in exceedingly wretched plight. 
On the other hand, for a person absolutely wealthy, Sporer requires 2s. 1d., 
Lugo 2s.6d. or 2s. 11d. But with regard to tradesmen of small fortune, I 
think that 1s. 04d. is grave matter. For others of moderate fortune, I think, 
with Elbel, Viva, Anacletus, and Croix, ls. 8d. For a very rich tradesman 
Croix requires 3s. 4¢. Tamburini, Renzi, and Potesta require 5s. But 
Layman, Elbel, Holzmann, Angelus, Sylvester, Rodriguez, Peter of Aragon, 
Antony of Cordova in the Salamanca Doctors, require 2s. 1d. 

‘4. With respect to very rich noblemen, Sylvester, Angelus, Peter of Ara- 
gon, Antony of Cordova and Rodriguez in the Salamanca Doctors, require 
more than 10s. for grave matter; Viva, Elbel, Sporer and Croix, at least 
10s.; but “ more commonly ” it is said that 5s. is enough for grave matter, 
by Bonacina, Gordon, Mazzotta, Filliuccius, Anacletus, Tamburini, Lugo, 
Navarrus, Reginald, Diana, Lessius, Soto, Peter Navarrus, Roncaglia, Holz- 
mann, And Filliuccius, Roncaglia, Holzmann, and Lugo, say that this applies 
to kings too, because though, absolutely regarded, 5s. may seem light matter 
to them, yet really, they say, considering the burdens and functions of kings, 
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it is grave. The Salamanca Doctors say that 7s. 6d. at least, is enough for 
kings. Others however “probably” say that at least 10s. is required, as 
Croix, Bonacina, Busembaum, Sporer, Mazzotta, Elbel, Tamburini, Viva 
and Serra in the Salamanca Doctors. Nay, Potesta requires more than 10s. 
for kings, and very many others extend it to 15s.; as Wigandt, Bannez, 
Serra, Layman, Peter Navarrus, Angelus, Sylvester, Soto, Peter of Aragon, 
Rodriguez, Antony of Cordova, and the “common opinion,” as Layman 
says. 

"5. With respect to a community, Sanchez and Cardenas in Croix, think 
that 5s. is always grave matter; but Croix says “ probably,” that if the 
community were very rich, grave matter might be extended further, so 
that it did not exceed 10s. 

‘ Conclusion, and “ more probable opinion.’’ From all this I draw, in con- 
clusion, what seems to me “more probable.” 1. With respect to mendi- 
cants, I think that 5d. is grave matter, or still less, if any poor persons gain 
less per day by alms. 2. With respect to labourers and similar workmen, 
commonly speaking, 10d.; for artizans, 1s.0}d. 3. With respect to ordi- 
darily or moderately rich men, 1s. 8d.; and less for those who live in 
wretched plight or on their own goods ; but for the absolutely rich, 2s. 1d. or 
2s. 6d.; and I think the same for very opulent tradesmen, 4, With respect 
to very rich noblemen, 5s.; and I think the same for a very opulent com- 
munity—at least for this, I think that 7s. 6d. is enough for grave matter. 
With respect to kings, 10s.’—L. iv. 527, 528. 


Is this morality or arithmetic? And what does it all mean? 
It means this. First, the principle is admitted that unless a 
certain quantity is stolen a sin of theft is not mortal. Then, as 
Cardinal Lugo says, comes the difficult task of fixing what this 
sum must be. At first an absolute sum was fixed for all cases, 
whether 23d., or 10d., or 2/. 10s. It was soon seen that that 
would not do, and so the absolute sum was changed into a sum 
relative to the income of the sufferer. Still, however, more 
exactness was demanded, and men were accordingly divided 
into so many classes, and a certain sum affixed to each one of 
these classes. He who stole anything under the sum fixed for 
each class from any member of that class sinned venially; he 
who stole as much as the sum fixed sinned mortally. On the 
question, What should be the recognised scale of prices? we 
have seen that doctors have considerably disagreed. The last 
tariff, the one with which we have to do, is as follows :— 


d. 
With respect to mendicants ...... 5 
With respect to labourers . . . . . . . 10 


With respect toartizans . . . . ss. 
With respect to moderately rich men. . . . 
With respect to absolutely rich men. . . . 
With respect to very rich noblemen. . . . 
With respect to a very rich community. . . 
With respect tokings . . 1. . . ess 
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‘ In the same way that the theory of predication in Logic is supposed to be 
made more perfect by the quantification not only of the subject but also of the 
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Now mark the inexpressibly absurd consequences resulting 
from laying down scales of this nature. Let there be 2s. 6d. 
lying on the table—let a man with full knowledge that God’s 
law forbids him to appropriate it, yet wilfully and deliberately 
steal it for present gratification, nay, let there be added in his 
mind a malicious feeling of hatred against the owner. Is it not 
clear that he has been guilty of as perfect an act of theft as 
could be committed? that in God’s sight he is a malicious thief, 
and. must bear his burden accordingly? Distinguendum answers 
Rome, We must first ask to whom that 2s. 6d. belonged. If 
it belonged to a mendicant, if it belonged to a labourer, if it 
belonged to an artizan, if it belonged to a moderately rich man 
or to an absolutely rich man, then it is true the sin of theft was 
mortal. But in case that it belonged to a very rich nobleman, 
a very rich community, or to a king, the character of the act is 
changed ; two of the conditions of a mortal act of theft are ful- 
filled, but the third is wanting. True, the man’s mind, soul, 
and spirit remain in exactly the same disposition, but he has not 
stolen enough. He is excused from mortal sin on the ground 
of levity of matter. He has but committed a venial act of 
theft, and for that God’s love is not diminished towards him, 
though his own love towards God is dulled. He need not con- 
fess what he has done. 

Again, suppose a man standing between a country squire and 
arich peer. Let him be affected exactly in the same manner 
and degree towards each. Let him know and bear in mind 
that God has forbidden him to take what does not belong to 
him, but let him wilfully determine to do so. He puts out his 
right hand and steals 3s. from the peer. God’s love is not 
thereby diminished towards him—it is a venial act of theft. He 
puts out his left hand and steals the same sum of 3s. from the 
squire. He has earned to himself eternal hell fires, and his soul 
is dead—it is a mortal act of theft. 

Once more,—a man is sitting in a railway carriage,—the 
temptation comes upon him, and though he is aware of the 
wickedness of the act he filches 2s. from his neighbour's pocket. 
Has he sinned mortally. or venially? He does not know. If 
his neighbour was an absolutely rich man he sinned vyenially; if 
a moderately rich man he sinned mortally. Purgatory and 
everlasting death are in the balance. 

Such are some of the absurdities which the introduction of 
predicate ; so we think that the theory of notable quantity in Theft should be per- 
fected by the sum fixed being made relative to the income of the Thief as well as 
of the sufferer. We should then have a very pretty and ingenious puzzle, which 
might be represented in a diagram, something after the fashion of the ‘ Scheme of 


Opposition’ in Aldrich. Perhaps some of the commentators on S. Alfonso (already 
he has several) will take advantage of this suggestion. 
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the Quantitative Principle into morals produces. The date of 
such introduction we need scarcely say is that period at which 
the vicious system of modern casuistry was in its strength, That 
there is a hint of it or approach to it in S. Augustine, and' the 
moralists of the early Church, it would be an insult to them and 
to Christianity to suppose. Nay, it is not found in S. Thomas 
Aquinas. The names referred to in the passage quoted from 
Liguori will show its origin. The cause of its introduction is 
mainly twofold; first it may be traced to that spirit of defining, 
materializing, and making tangible, which has so unhappily 
rvaded Roman theology, doctrinal and moral; and next to a 
false idea that theft was only so far and to such degree sinful as 
it harmed our neighbour more or less. The fallacy which makes 
this latter notion plausible is easily exposed. It is true that the 
wilful harm done to our neighbour adds another sin to the sin of 
theft; but the sinfulness of the latter is already complete in its 
own kind as soon as a man has consciously and wilfully appro- 
priated any sum, however small, knowing at the time that such 
appropriation was contrary to Giod’s law. For example, God 
has written in our hearts the moral law of justice, ‘ Thou shalt 
not take that which is not thine to take;’ and upon it has 
founded the positive law in His Word, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 
A-man is conscious of these laws, and aware that he is bound 
by them. In the midst of this consciousness his eye lights upon 
something which he covets. The temptation is too strong for 
him, and he stretches out his hand and takes it. The sinfulness 
of the act is perfect, and yet not a thought has come into his 
mind of the harm, greater or less, done or not done, to his 
neighbour. So far as the sin of theft goes, it is wholly unim- 
portant whether the thing which he coveted and appropriated 
was worth 2d. or 2007. It is true that if it were worth 2001, 
and if that 200/. had been gathered together by a poor man 
in the sweat of his brow, and was his all, and the thief was 
conscious of this, another offence would be added to that of 
theft. Had the rich man in Nathan’s parable taken the ewe 
lamb from another rich man, still he would have been guilty of 
a perfect sin of plunder, though he would not have added to it 
the further aggravation of cruelty and hard-heartedness. As 
it was, he was guilty first of seizing that which was not his, so 
transgressing the law of justice, and then, concomitantly with 
that sin, and by the same act, he was guilty of a host of other 
iniquities, by which he transgressed the fone of charity and 
humanity. e need not say that, without any additions or 
aggravations, theft and plunder are in themselves deadly sins. 
Soin murder. The formal sinfulness of murder consists in 
transgressing the law of God written in our hearts and in his 
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Word, ‘ Thou shalt not take another’s life.’ ‘Thou shalt do no 
murder.’ The sin would be a perfect sin of murder, although 
good rather than harm should come to the sufferer. The harm 
done to the sufferer adds another sinfulness to the already mortal 
sin of murder. 

We shall be met by the question, What, then, is a boy a thief 
who eats a turnip as he is passing through a field ? Certainly 
not, in virtue of that act taken abstractedly. What we have 
maintained all along is, that the guilt of the act depends upon 
the frame of mind of the agent. A merry boy who lightly takes 
an apple from an orchard is not blameless, but he is not guilty of 
a serious act of theft. But ¢f he took that apple or that turnip 
not thoughtlessly, or because it was an allowed thing, but with 
a firm conviction all the time that it was forbidden by God, and 
that he was transgressing his law in doing so, then it would be 
a grave sin. But, says Lessius, ‘for a theft to be mortal, it is 
‘necessary that the quantity of matter be considerable: and this 
‘is clear, for it is not possible that taking any little thing such as 
‘an apple or a penny, can be deadly guilt.’ We, on the other 
hand, oe down no abstract rule. In every case we say it 
depends upon the disposition of mind of the agent. 


We now return to some more of the consequences of making 
notabilis quantitas furti, a condition of a mortal sin of theft. 


‘ Lessius, Trulenchius, and Villalobos, say, that in separate small thefts 
twice as much is needed for grave maiter, 7.¢. if 1s, 8d, is grave matter of 
itself, 3s.4d. is required for grave matter by small thefts. Holzmann 
requires the same quantity, if these petty larcenies are committed on different 
persons, and if they take place at considerable intervals, he requires three 
times as much. To us, however, it seems more fair, as others quoted by 
Elbel say, to hold that if the petty larcenies are committed on the same person 
at intervals, or on different persons at the same time, then as much, and half 
as much again, 7.¢. 2s. 6d., is requisite and enough for grave matter. But if 
both these things concur, namely, if they are committed on different persons 
and at different times, I think twice as much is needed, 7. e. 3s,4d. This how- 
ever is to be understood with Lessius and Lugo, provided thefts are not 
nee seer | made in portions, and provided that there is not a long interval 

etween the thefts. Layman, Bonacina, Lugo, &c. add, that petty larcenies 
do not coalesce if they are committed on different owners, and after a long 
interval, such as a year. Nay, Sanchez, Decian, Roncaglia, Viva, and 
Trulenchius, excuse from making restitution sub gravi, though the petty 
larcenies were committed on one owner, if there is an interval of a year. 
But Viva and Roncaglia reject the opinion of Filliuccius, Diana, Salaz, 
Vidal, Toletus, &c., who excuse from making restitution if fifteen days or a 
month have elapsed, as Navarrus in Sanchez admits: unless, excepts Viva, 
the matter is very small. Hence, I rather approve of Roncaglia’s opinion, 
namely, that there must be at least an interval of two months, when the 
matter is, though not grave, yet very nearly grave.’—L. iv. 350. 





1 Lessius de Just. 2, 12, 13. 
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Thus we see that the category of Time, as well as the category 
of Quantity, is important in Rome’s Theory of Theft. A dis- 
regard of a few days with respect to the period at which he 
commits his venial theft may perchance; precipitate a man 
beyond the range of Purgatory. The next extract will show 
that the category of Place is equally worthy of the regard of an 
Italian disciple. 


‘It is asked, Is it mortal to steal a little piece of a sacred relic? No one 
doubts that it is mortal in the Roman district, as Clement VIII. and Paul 
V. have excommunicated those who steal the very smallest relics against 
the will of the Rectors of the Churches. But it is not, (as Croix says 
“probably” with Sanchez, Bonacina, Castropalao, Diana, and Bardellus,) if, 
outside the district, a man steals some very little thing, the loss of which 
does not disfigure the relic or diminish its value—unless it be some remark- 
able or rare relic, as part of the Holy Cross, or of the Hairs of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, &c.’—L. iv. 532. 


‘Ifa man on an occasion arising, only steals a little, whether from one or 
from more, not intending to acquire much himself, nor to do great harm to 
his neighbour by his several thefts, he does not sin gravely, nor do all these 
taken together constitute one mortal sin: but after a notable quantity has 
been reached, he may sin mortally by keeping it.’—L. iv. 533, 


‘It is enough for avoiding mortal sin, that only that little matter be 
restored which makes up the grave matter, as is more probably held by 
Sanchez, Lessius, Vasquez, Rebellus, Bonacina, &c., with Croix; against 
Medina, Lopez, Esparsa, &c.’—L. iv. 553, 


‘But if a man has the intention of gradually enriching himself by a 
number of little thefts, committed on one or many, or of doing great harm, 
he sins gravely in that intention; and though each act is only veuial in 
itself, yet, as it subserves to such an intention, it is on the whole the com- 
mission of a mortal sin, because men do grave damage to the community, 
and that practice is very pernicious to human society, e.g. if a tailor purloin 
a little piece of cloth from different persons, or if tradesmen use too short 
measures, &c. (Mark here the proposition condemned by Innocent XI. 
‘No one is bound under penalty of mortal sin to restore what has been 
taken away by small thefts, however great the total may be.’) Meantime 
they [i.e. the tailors, tradesmen, &c.] are sometimes excused from grave 
sin, 1, From what has been said above. 2. If they act as they do for the 
sake of indemnifying themselves, or because they would otherwise make 
rd pacers or because they ought to raise their price, and then would not 
find customers. 3. If otherwise they have not means of supporting them- 
selves and those belonging to them.’—L. iv. 533. 


In the above extract we have an instance of the method so 
frequently, not to say constantly adopted, by our author, of 
laying down a good principle, and then eating out the heart of 
it by exceptions broad enough to cover every case. It will be 
seen that almost any tailor might justify himself in purloining 
little pieces of cloth, and almost any tradesman in using too 
short measures, 


‘Ifa man, after having taken enough to make grave matter, steals some 
other little thing again, Lugo, Croix, Sporer, Decian, &c., think it is a 
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mortal sin every time the pilfering takes place. But Lessius and the 
Salamanca Doctors, with Tapia and Diana, say that a light theft of this sort 
does not make a mortal sin, unless it amount afresh to another grave 
quantity. And this Bonacina rightly thinks “very probable.” ’—L., iv. 
538. 


Before bidding farewell to ‘ grave and small matter,’ we must 
trace it in a few words into other branches of morals, and see 
how widely the Quantitative Principle extends, and what strange 
confusions it produces. 

In oath-breaking :— 


‘It is certain that if you only fail in keeping a little of what you have 
sworn, it is not a grave sin; e.g. if you have sworn that you will not drink 
wine, you do not sin mortally by drinking a little, for then the smallness 
of matter is an excuse.’—L. iv. 173. 


In working on Sundays :— 


‘ What is gravity of matterin this? Some canonists quoted by Suarez fix 
one-third of the day for grave matter; but this opinion is commonly re- 
jected. Others, again, with too great rigour, fix one hour. Others fix for 
grave matter two hours, as Roncaglia, Sanchez, Trulenchius, the Salamanca 
Doctors, Palao, Elbel, and Holzmann: and Sporer, Mazzotta, and Mar- 
chantius, call this the common opinion. Henno thinks so too, if the work 
is very servile, such as breaking stones or digging, but in other cases he 
requires three hours. But others, speaking generally, require for grave 
matter (and not without “ probability”) at least two, and rather more than 
two hours, as Viva, &c., with Tamburini, who says that this is now the 
received opinion in our age. Others, as Marchantius and Gobat, require 
three hours. Busembaum, likewise with Filliuccius, says that it is hard to 
condemn working for two or three hours as mortal sin. Croix agrees, and 
concludes that it is now the “more common, and more probable opinion,” 
that it is not mortal, unless the work continues at least a good deal more 
than two hours, say two hours and a half.’—L, iv. 305, 


In failing to hear Mass :— 


‘ What omission is a grave sin? There are different opinions. The first 
says it is grave to omit from the beginning to the Epistle exclusively .... 
The second to the Epistle inclusively ... The third to the Gospel inclu- 
sively. .. Although the Creed be omitted . . . It is the “common” opinion 
that a man does not sin gravely who omits everything after the reception, 
nor even one who omits at the same time wantin before the Epistle and 
everything after the reception,’—L. iv. 310. 


In being at a distance from the Altar :— 


* May Mass be heard by a man who looks at the altar out of his own 
house on the other side of the street? Sporer, Lugo, Decian, Gobat, &c, 
in Croix, say Yes; and this, not without “ probability,” is admitted b 
Mazzotta, Elbel, Escobar, and very many more, if the distance is small, 
because then he is, morally, sufficiently present, Lugo and Escobar say 
that a distance of sixty feet is not an obstacle, but Tamburini and Gobat 
do not allow that.’—L., iv. 312. 


In fast-breaking, Pasqualigo holds half an ounce to be small 
matter. The Salamanca Doctors, on the contrary, confine it to 
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the eighth part of an ounce.’ In omitting to say office, three 
Doctors think that half, or the third part, of a small ‘hour’ is 
notable matter, but this is denied by thirteen other Doctors; 
fourteen Doctors hold that anything less than the whole of a 
small hour is light matter ; five Doctors maintain that the whole 
of the vespers on Easter-eve may on this ground be omitted 
without grave sin.’ In failing to say Mass at the right hour, 
Azorius thinks twenty minutes to be grave matter; Layman 
half-an-hour; the more general opinion is anything under an 
hour.* 


‘In talking to nuns is smallness of matter allowed? De Alessandro 
thinks not; but the common opinion is on the other side. But authors 
differ in fixing what is small matter in such talking. Ciera thinks a few 
words; Merolla thinks ten words; Diana and Mazzotta the length of a 
Miserere and a little more; Quarti and Vericelli say a quarter of an hour, . 
Nor is Quarti’s opinion condemned by Clement the 1 Xth’s Decree .. for 
the only opinion chess condemned was that a quarter of an hour and half a 
‘quarter of an hour was small matter.’—L. vii. 236. 


Such as these are the rules to which men are reduced when 
they ignore the true character of man’s conscience, and 
forget that machines must be regulated in one way, and God’s 
creatures, with God-given instincts of right and wrong, in 
another. We now pass on to the limited liberty granted to 
wives, children, and servants, to steal from their husbands, 
fathers, and masters. And let no one think that we are selecting 
an invidious term in employing the expression ‘steal.’ Furari, 
surripere, and furta are the words freely and innocently used by 
S. Alfonso. urari we translate by steal, surripere by purloin, 
and accipere by take. 


We have already seen that a wife may, without any fault, 
take money from her husband, to prevent him from spending it 
on bad objects; may carry his wine away, that he may not 
drink too much; and make away with his heretical books, that 
he may not read them. Further: 


‘A wife may give alms and gifts according to the custom of other women 
of her position and station, although her husband forbid her to give any 
alms, because custom allows her this right and her husband cannot deprive 
her of it. So says Lugo, “in common” with Molina, Lessius, Concina, 
Bonacina, Reginald, &c. in Diana, the last of whom, with Molina and ten 
others, teaches that, without letting her husband know anything about it, 
she may give the twentieth part of the income which he has, or of the 
profits which he makes, because it belongs to the respectability of her 
position to do so, and it would be unreasonable for her husband to be 
unwilling. (But Lugo, Sporer, Tamburini, and Croix, do not allow this when 
expressed so universally.) It follows also, that a wife may, with Abigail, 
give moderate alms to gain the conversion of her husband, or that God 





1 L. iv. 1029, 2 L. v. 147. 3 L.tvi. 346, 
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may not punish him. Vasquez, Bonacina, Reginald, and ten others ; against 
Concina.’—L, iv. 540. 

‘ A wife commits no sin in secretly subtracting (sudducendo) some things ; 
whether by way of compensation, if her hushand is an expensive man 
(because then he wrongs the wife by wasting her share,) or for food, dress, 
and the other necessaries for herself and the household, which husbands 
often don’t understand, and it would be of no use to ask them.’—L. iv. 541. 


‘Ifa wife’s father, mother, or children by another marriage are poor, so 
as to be living wretchedly according to their station, and her husband will 
not help them, she may supply them out of her own goods, or, as well, out 
of the common goods (provided that after her husband’s death she reckons 
the sum spent to her own share,) because she is bound, by the law of 
nature to keep them, and her husband to allow her todo so, Navarrus, 
Palao, Lessius, Diana. The latter extends this right to the support of 
brothers and sisters, which Lessius and Trulenchius also think “ probable,” 
with Lugo, Molina, Sanchez, &c,’—L, iv. 542. 


We will exemplify this case. A gentleman, has, we will say, 
20,0007. a year. He marries a wife, who is, or becomes, a faithful 
adherent of Rome, and consequently, thenceforth, has her con- 
duct governed, through her Director, by S. Alfonso de’ Li- 
guori’s Theory of Morals. Now, if the gentleman were given to 
racing and to drinking, we do not think that the best method 
of reclaiming him would be for his wife to lay hands on his 
money, in order to prevent him from spending it to his own 
harm or disadvantage. This, however, she might do if she 
liked (L. iv. 519). But we will not suppose him addicted to 
such pursuits. We will picture him to ourselves as a high- 
bred English gentleman. First then, he must look after his 
library, for any books which are placed upon the Index are in 
danger (L. iv. 519). And next he must make up his mind to 
various other losses, small and great, and all of them taking 
place in a mysterious and underhand manner, for his lady does 
not exercise her privileges openly. 

Her great right, with which we will begin, is 1000/. per annum, 
to be taken from her husband’s goods, without his knowledge, 
and bestowed in what is generally called charity, i.e. pious works 
pointed out by her Director. This 1000/. a-year must not be 
ete to be her allowance from her husband, or property 
belonging to herself (which Liguori sets apart under the head of 
dotalia and paraphernalia): it is five per cent. on ‘ her husband’s 
annual income,’ and she is to get it, and give it away—this 
is the point to which we call especial attention—without her 
ehh knowing anything about it—inscio marito. If she 
should be asked any troublesome questions, or if her conscience 
should become uneasy, the questions are answered and her con- 
science is quieted by the argument, that it would not be respect- 
able and befitting her station if she did not give away 1000/. 
a-year in charity; and so, if her husband were unwilling that 
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she should do so, it would be unreasonable in him; and according 
to the very definition of theft, if the owner is unreasonable in 
his dislike at having his goods taken away, there can be no 
stealing—Hoc pertinet ad decentiam statis, et maritus irrationabi- 
liter est incitus . . . Furtum est occulta et injusta rei aliene ablatio, 
invito rationabiliter domino. And how is this 1000/. a-year to 
be spent ?—In alms and gifts. One special method of alms- 
giving is suggested ‘to gain her husband’s conversion, or that 
God will not punish him,’ ¢.e. Masses for his conversion and for 
his soul. We doubt if the kind purpose here displayed would 
soften the loss of the 1000/. to the husband. We are not sure, 
indeed, whether the sum spent on Masses, with this object, is 
not an additional ‘ gift’ exclusive of the 1000/.; at all events 
but a part of the latter could well be spent in it. The price of 
Masses differs in different countries, and for different classes; 
the usual price advertised in the Esperanza, and other Spanish 
newspapers, is 2s. In Florence we found the general charge to 
be two pauls; and in the South of Italy the lowest price is a 
carlino, or 5d. In each place a tariff is to be laid down, says 
Liguori, by the Ordinary. However high it should be fixed, 
yet it could not swallow up any considerable part of the 1000/. 
per annum; though we doubt not that a priest might thus find 
sufficient support to maintain him while occupied in converting 
his patroness’s husband’s tenants—and then there is the Chapel 
to be built. In one way or another the whole of this 10001. is 
to be given away every year. 

The next thing which the wife has to do is to make up her 
mind whether her husband is more expensive and wasteful than 
he ought to be; if she determines that he is, she may ‘secretly 
subtract some things’ in order to make compensation to herself 
for the injury which she is told is thus done to her. 

Thirdly, she may ‘secretly subtract some things’ for food, 
dress, and household necessaries, which her husband would not 
allow her if she asked him; for husbands don’t understand 
those things. 

Fourthly, we must suppose that her father and mother are 
alive, that she has four or five brothers and sisters, and some 
children of her own by a previous marriage. Some reverses 
have fallen upon them, and they are no longer able to live in 
the style of gentlemen and ladies, as they have been used to do. 
She goes to Tee husband and asks him to help them. The hus- 
band, feeling perhaps the loss of the 1000/. and the other ‘ sub- 
tractions,’ refuses, non ult succurrere. Then says Liguori, in his 
Homo Apostolicus, ‘She may take something from the goods 
‘which belong to them both in common, or indeed from those 
‘which belong especially to her husband—enough for them to 
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‘ live according to their station—although her husband is repug- 
‘nant to it, for his repugnance is irrational.’ This will be 
another very serious item in the husband’s expenses: seven or 
eight persons cannot be supported in the station of gentlemen 
and ladies for nothing. We think it must be put down at 
another 1000/. per annum. 

On the other hand, she must cook the dinner and sweep the 
house, if her husband tells her, according to the opinion of some 
Doctors. ‘ Is a noble wife bound to fulfil menial offices at her 
‘ husband’s command, such as cooking the dinner and sweeping 
‘the house? Angelus, Tiraquellus, &c. say she must.’ Others, 
however, are of a different opinion, and make the consolatory 
remark, that if the wife did such works she might compensate 
herself, i.e. take as much more of her husband’s goods as would 
serve for a cook’s or housemaid’s wages. ‘ Sanchez, the Sala- 
‘manca Doctors, with Sylvius, Garcias, Fagundez, &c., “ with 
‘ereater probability,” say she need not, because the wife is 
‘ a companion, and therefore is not bound to perform the works 
‘of a servant, which would be a disgrace to her; and if she 
‘did perform them herself, she might make compensation to 
‘ herself, as they say.”? 

Moreover, the husband ‘ may sometimes chastise moderately 
* with words, and on grave cause with moderate blows, if he has 
* regard for her condition and station,’ but must not ‘ beat her 
‘heavily.’* It appears too that, on the authority of Sanchez, 
Surdus, &c., he may starve her if her dowry has not been 

aid: the more general opinion however would only justify 
om in maintaining her in the same style in which he keeps his 
servants. 

‘Is the husband hound to keep or support (a/ere) his wife if her dowry 
has not been paid? The Doctors in common say No, if it is the fault of the 
promiser that it has not been paid. So Sanchez, Bonacina, Bossius, the 
Salamanca Doctors, Fagundez, Trulenchius and others, saying that the 
object of the dowry is that the husband may keep his wife with it. Except, 
however, 1, if the husband married without a dowry being promised, and, 
2, if the wife pays obedience to her husband, for then he is at least bound 
to keep her like a servant. So say the Salamanca Doctors, with Abbas, 
Lupo, &c., quoted by Sanchez. Sanchez, however, with Surdus and others, 
does not allow the second exception, because (as he says) the wife is bound 
to pay her husband both a dowry and obedience, and therefore it is not 
necessary for him to maintain her if she only pays obedience. But I 
rather adhere to the opposite opinion, because the law of nature itself 
ee to keep one who occupies himself in being your servant.’— 

. Vi. 939, 


Still .he must take care how he behaves, for, since the con- 
version of his wife, the continuance of his marriage is entirely at 





1 L. iv. 352. ? L, iv. 356. 
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the mercy of the neighbouring Roman Catholic Bishop—it may 
be, the very Director who arranges how the 1,000/. shall be 
bestowed in works of piety. It is no longer lawful for his wife 
to live with him except by the dispensation of the Bishop. ‘The 
second of the four causes which justify divorce, guoad cinculum 
in Roman Theology, is the fact of one of the two being con- 
verted to the faith. On this head a question is asked, ‘ If the 
‘ unbeliever will not be converted, but still wishes to live peace- 
‘ably without wrong towards the Creator, may the faithful one 
‘separate from him nut only quoad torum but also quoad vincu- 
‘lum ?’' To this three answers are given. The first absolutely 
in the negative, which is held by S. Paul; the second absolutely 
in the affirmative, which is held by Bellarmine: 


‘ The third is the “more common and more probable” opinion, held by 
Sanchez, Concina, Pontius, ‘ournely, and others, which says that in old days 
the believing wife? might not go away from her husband and proceed to 
another marriage, unless there were danger of her perversion, because there 
was no cause for ker leaving her unbelieving husband, for very many un- 
believers were converted to the faith by miracles, which were then much 
more commonly worked by the faithful; du¢ now-a-days, when so great a 
frequency of miracles has ceased, it is made unlawful to live with an un- 
believing husband by the received custom of the Church, which has been 
introduced from experience having taught that there is no little risk of per- 
version from living with an unbeliever—except the Bishop gives a dispensa- 
tion for living with him from prokable hope of his conversion. We must 
however mark with S. Thomas, Concina and Petrocorensis, that the marriage 
is not broken till the believer has left her husband and proceeded to another 
marriage. And also that before the believing one contracts another mar- 
riage, she ought to warn the unbelieving one, to see if he will be converted 
to the faith, as Gregory XIII. and S.Pius V. commanded. Sanchez however 
says that this need not be done if it is certain that the unbeliever is obsti- 
nate or if he is very far off. Croix notices that in case the unbelieving one 
cannot be warned, the Pontiff’s dispensation is required, as, he says, the 
aforesaid Gregory XIII. has commanded.’—L. vi. 957. 


Besides the four methods of divorce guoad vinculum—by 
death—by the conversion of one of the two—by entering a 
monastery within two months after marriage, and before consum- 
mation—by Papal dispensation under certain circumstances ;— 





1? It may suggest itself to our readers that the word infide/is, ‘ unbeliever,’ here 
used, can mean only the heathen, and not be applicable to those whom Rome calls 
heretics as well. This however is not so. For not to mention that the contra- 
dictory to infidelis here employed is not Christianus, but Catholicus, and to put 
out of sight the fact that the Rev. F. W. Faber, in his Essay on Missions, has 
declared for himself and his co-religionists that it is a point of sound theology to 
hold all Englishmen not in communion with Rome, and all Protestan's, to be 
‘infidels,’ we have S. Alfonso’s own definition of what he means by infidelis. 
‘ Infidelitas or unbelicf, he says, ‘is of three kinds. The first negative, of men 
who have never heard anything about the faith.... The second contrary, of those 
who despise or obstinately contradict the faith when it has been sufficiently 
brought before them, as the heretics. The third privafive....Unbelief termed 
contrary is also threefold, viz. Paganism... .Judaism.... Hesesy.’—L. iii. 17. 

? Or‘ husband,’ throughout. 
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there are also six methods of divorce, quoad torum. The first is 
that which proceeds on our Lord’s precept, unless it be for 
fornication. The second is ill-treatment, which Liguori says 
has been introduced by the authority of the Church. The 
third is ‘if one entices the other to sin, for example, solicits her 
‘to become a heretic, to deal in witcheraft. &c.: for then the 
‘innocent one is allowed, nay is bound to separate if the danger 
‘is serious.”? The fourth is a contagious disease, like leprosy.’ 
The fifth, heresy or apostasy, arising after marriage, for ‘a wife 
‘may go away from an heretical husband, though his heresy is 
‘secret, nay, she is bound to do so, if she is in danger of being 
‘ perverted.’* The sixth is mutual consent.° 

Liguori, in qualifying a liberty of dispensation with regard to 
marriage, allowed to the Pope by Busembaum, Sanchez, Bellar- 
mine, Navarrus, the Salamanca Doctors, Cajetan, Vasquez, 
Bonacina, Rebellus, Becanus, &c., expresses a fear that if it were 
allowed, few marriages could stand firm.° We think that with- 
out this liberty, there are few which might not be overthrown 
by the ten methods of divorce enumerated above; the more as 





1 LL. vi. 970. 2 L. vi 973. 3 L, vi. 973. 

4 L. vi. 794. A marriage, however, originally contracted with a ‘heretic,’ is 
valid, though illicit. ‘To contract a marriage with a heretic, though it is a thing 
unlawful in itself, and is held to be a mortal sin in Spain and Italy, is yet probably 
allowable, owing to the authority of grave doctors, in Germany, if there is a grave 
cause for it, with a salvo however for natural law, and provided that there is no 
danger either to the contracting party or to the children ; settlements ought to be 
made at the beginning wits regard to the children, that they should be brought up 
as Catholies.’—L. iii. 19. And again, ‘ Marriage with heretics is, generally speak- 
ing. forbidden by the Church, but it is very probable that where heretics and 
Cutholics live mixed together, as in Germany, Poland, &c., it is allowable from 
received and tolerated custom to marry heretics, provided that, 1, the Catholic 
may freely remain in the faith ; 2, there is no dangez of perversion ; 3, tie children 
aie allowed to be brought up as Catholics; 4, it is not easy to find a partner among 
Catholics. But if any one of these conditions is wanting, it is not allowable; 
as Croix rightly says.—L. vi. 56. We find too that ‘His Holiness Pope 
Benedict XLV. grieves over Catholics who do not from their soul abhor those 
detestable marriages which holy mother Church has always condemned.'— 
L. vi. 1044. 5 L. vi. 975. 

6 * But the second opinion says Yes, [7.e. that the Pope can free a vinculo, in the 
case of a marriage celebrated but not consummated.] and is held by Busem!aum, 
Sanchez, Bellarmine, Navarrus, tbe Salamanea Doctors, Caj tan, Vasquez, Concina, 
Bonacina, Rebellus, Becanus, &c., on the grounds that Pontiffs have made it custo- 
mary ly very often dispensing after a marriage has been celebrated, as Navarrus 
and C jetan declare of their own knowledge, and also because the Chief Pontiff, as 
Christ's Vicar entrusted with the government of the Church, may very well 
dispense, when he has a good reason, even in things which are de jure divino, and 
concern human actions, And, as the afore-named authors say, 2 good reason would 
be impotentia superveniens, or scandal impending, or barrenness lately discovered, 
when the public good requires that children should be born. They add also dispa- 
rity of condition, a contagious disease, dissensions being foreseen, and mutual 
consent, but Concina does not allow these last four reasons, and he is right, at least 
unless the necessity of the public good require their being acted on: for otherwise 
if they were admitted, few marriages could stand firm.’—L. vi. 959. This, it will 
be observed, is guoad vinculum, not only guoud torum. 
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we find that there are twenty-one impediments of marriage, six 
only of which make it unlawful, but still valid; while he other 
fifteen make it absolutely null, although it has been celebrate /.' 


We now proceed to the right of sons in stealing from their 
fathers :— 


‘ Salaz says, in Croix, that a son’s theft of 52. or 7/. 10s. is not grave, if 
his father has 375/. a-year; and Lugo does not find fault with this state- 
ment, if the father is not close, and if the son is grown up, and takes it for 
honest purposes. Lessius, Navarrus, and Filliuccius in Sporer, say that 
a son does not sin gravely in stealing 10s. or 15s, from a rich tather, 
Bannez says, that for a grave theft by the son of a very rich father, at least 
12/. 10s. is required ; but Lugo and La Croix reject this, unless it were the 
son of a principe. Holzmann agrees in this; he says, too, that it is not 
grave to take 2/. 10s. from a very rich father. Navarrus, Soto. Layman, &c., 
allow that if a son is engaged in study, and his father sends him 25/., the 
son may spend 1/. 5s. in honest recreations, on the presumed consent of his 
father.’—L. iv, 543. 


‘If the son, say, of a tradesman or an innkeeper, manages his father’s 
goods, he may require his father to give him a salary as large as he would 
give toa man who was no relation; and if he cannot get it, or does not ven- 
ture to ask for it, he may take it clandestinely. So, “with probability,” 
Layman, Diana.’—Jdid. 


Some of the other duties of parents and sons towards each 
other are given in the few next extracts:— 


‘ Parents sin gravely if, without good reason, they expose their offspring 
ina hospital or in public places: but the child's being illegitimate is a good 
reason, as Layman, Diana, llenriquez, and the Salamanca Doctors say... . 
Hospitals of this kind are instituted for the assistance not only of the poor, 
but also of the rich in danger of disgrace ; for then they are used to procure 
abortion or kill their child to avoid loss of character. Now, this is the evil 
which hospitals are intended to meet; nay, I say, they are erected rather 
for spuricus children than for the poor, for the purpose of freeing the former 
from the danger of death, eternal and temporal, which they would be likely 
to undergo, through fear of disgrace, if the parents had to keep them of 
their own cost’—L. iv. 336, 656. 


‘A father must support both his legitimate and illegitimate children. ... 
And ecclesiastics may keep their spurious children out of their clerical 
revenue.’—L. iv. 336. 


‘A son sins gravely against reverence, if he despises his parents for being 
poor, and will not acknowledge them. But still, if he oniy outwardly dis- 
sembles his knowledge of thew, and will not have them with him, for good 





1 I. Ecclesive vetitum, II. necnon tempus feriarum, 

III. Atque Catechismus, IV. Crimen, V.Sponsalia, VI. Votum, 
Impediunt fieri, permittunt facta teneri. 

I. Error, II. Conditio, II[ Votum, IV. Cognatio, V. Crimen, 

V{. Cults disparitas, VII. Vis, VIII. Ordo, IX. Ligamen, X. Honestas, 

XI. Htas, XII. Affinis, XIII. Si clandestinus, XIV. ct Impos, 

XV. Raptave sit mulier nec parti reddita tute, : 
Haec socianda vetant congubia, facta reractant.—L, vi. 982, 1008. 
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reason, Bonacina excuses him from grave sin so that he provides them with 
necessaries, because it is not reasonable for them to be unwilling that he 
should soact. Hence, “ with probability,” Azorius, Navarrus, Toletus, and 
Trulenchius excuse the son who doves this, from mortal sin, in the follow- 
ing cases :—1. If he would suffer grave harm. 2. If his parents bear the 
stigina of adisgraceful crime. 3. If he only outwardly dissembles, and has 
not inward contempt, because then the parents themselves are not sup- 
posed to be gravely or reasonably unwilling.’—L. iv. 334. 


‘Sporer says, absolutely, that if a son curses his parents, or mocks at 
them, he is not excused from mortal sin, whether he does it in their pre- 
sence or their absence. I do not know how this author, who is moderate 
enough in his other opinions, and perhaps sometimes over-indulgent, could 
make this assertion so absolutely; for, as he confesses himself, and every one 
teaches, no harm is done to reverence or respect but by insult offered in a 
mau’s presence, or if it be in his absence, with the purpose of its coming 
to his knowledge. And besides, there is the argument which is used by 
very many grave Doctors, who say that sacrilege is not committed, and a 
Church is not polluted, by fornication in it, provided it be committed secretly, 
on the grounds which Coninchius gives, that due respect to a Church, like 
character, consists in the opinion of men ; consequently, as men do not lose 
their character unless their crimes are made public, so the reverence of a 
holy place is not violated unless the crime is publicly known. However it 
may be about this opinion, (which is “quite probable,” as the Salamanca 
Doctors say, though the opposite appears to me “ more probable,” because of 
the irreverence to God, who is specially present in a Church, and sees every- 
thing which is secret,) what I am concerned with is the reason which they 
bring forward; viz. that no harm is done to reverence but by an open mani- 
festation of insult. How then can a son sin gravely when he curses his 
father without his knowing it, or mocks at him bebind his back, inasmuch as, 
in that case, there is neither insult nor irreverence? And I think that the 
same is to be said, even though he does this before others. Still I do 
not deny that there is in it a sort of slight which is opposed to due filial 
reverence, and a special malitia contra pietatem continentem, but it does not 
reach to mortal sin, except in case the son cursed them with malevolent 
meaning, or with great contempt; for example, if he should curse them in 
the presence of others, with the purpose of their carrying it to his parents, 
or supposing thev would carry it. 

‘ Now Viva, Elbel, Tamburini, Mazzotta, Bonacina, and others, say that 
a son sins gravely in cursing his parents, whether they are alive or dead. 
But the afore-named authors, with somewhat too great inconsiderateness, 
do not explain whether they speak of curses uttered with malevolent meaning 
ornot. And yet it must be altogether understood that he does not sin 
gravely if he curses them without such design. And indeed Navarrus and 
Filliuccius, whom Bonacina cites for his doctrine, do understand it so; for 
Navarrus says that a son sins who curses his parent, and means it, whether 
his parent is dead or alive; but if he only curses them with his tongue, it 


is no more than a venial offence. And this Filliuccius confirms in almost 
the same words.’—L. iv. 334. 


To return to the case of the gentleman whose wife we 
have represented as acting upon the approved principles of 
a moral theology, and see how he would fare with his 
ehildren. 


The tariff by which sons are to steal from their fathers is as 
follows :— ) 
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£ s. 
The son of a rich nobleman may venially steal . 12 10 
The son of a man worth 375/. a year from 5/. to 7 10 
The son ofaveryrichman. . .... . 210 
The son of arich man from 10s. to . . . . 015 


cocoon 


This does not seem a very fair scale of prices, but we must 
take it as it stands. 

An English gentleman with 20,0007. per annum, whether 
noble or not, is, we need scarcely say, more than equal in 
position to an Italian principe. The sum therefore which each 
of his sons may steal from him without grave sin is 12/. 10s., 
and the interval which we have seen must elapse between two 
acts of venial theft is two months. The whole sum, therefore, 
which each son may venially steal, in the course of the year, is 
751. If he has six or seven sons this will take away another 
500/. per annum from his income, besides what is more precious 
than gold or silver, what cannot be counted by money, but 
which a father’s feelings could appreciate and a Christian’s heart 
weep over. 

But the father is now growing old, and he hands over the 
management of his estates to his eldest son. The right of 
claiming a salary, in such a case, is not confined to the sons of 
tradesmen and innkeepers, as might appear from the passage 
which we have extracted above. Any son may do soaccording 
to Navarrus, Lessius, Angelus, Lopez, Layman, and Busem- 
baum, though Molina, Sanchez, and Croix think otherwise. 
Cardinal de Lugo and Liguori make a distinction, and say that 
the profits which he makes belong to his father,’ but that if the 
trouble to which he is put is very great, he may quite well ask 
for asalary. And according to the same Doctors, ‘ ‘The son is not 
‘to be presumed to have given up his claim to his salary, if from 
‘reverence to his father he refuses to ask for it: in that case 
‘however he must subtract what he costs his father for his 
‘keep.’? The euphemistic method of expression here used is 
highly praiseworthy, but, as we have seen, it is in the analogous 
case of the tradesman’s son expressed more plainly— potest clam 
accipere—‘ he may take it dialedinds Here therefore is the 
mysterious loss of several more hundreds to the gentleman whose 
unhappy fortunes we have been tracing. 

The son’s right of pretending not to know his father, and 
refusing openly to acknowledge him, would not be called into 





' This, however, is only if he acts in his father’s name; ‘but,’ say Lugo and 
Molina, ‘the profits belong to him if he engages in business in his own name, 
suppose that he has stolen the money from his father, or the money was‘ esting idle 
a 8 — reas Mor. |, iv. 488. 3. 

lv, . . 
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exercise in the present case: but the privilege of cursing him 
might. We have seen that S. Alfonso becomes almost eloquent 
in maintaining that it is only venial in him, “ses he curses 
him behind his back: he may do it before other people, so that 
he does not do it with the purpose of its getting round to his 
father’s ears. And, besides, it is not grave sin, unless he intends 
the imprecation which he utters really to take effect ; otherwise, 
si oretenus tantum maledizerit, it is also venial. In like manner, in 
another passage, we are told that to curse the devil is seldom a 
mortal, and not often even a venial, sin.! That to use the words 
Blood of God! Body of God! in anger towards man, but without 
direct indignation against God, is not blasphemous *—that God’s 
Death! God's Wounds! similarly used, and without scandal or 
circumstances which imply contempt, are serious instances of 
venial sins*—that it is only venial to utter an imprecation on 
a man, ‘ The devil seize you!’ so that it was not meant... A 
long dissertation is introduced to prove that cursing the dead 
is not mortal, and Liguori utters a most earnest ejaculation 
‘ that all Confessors and Preachers would anxiously take care to 
‘instruct rude people on that point!’ How soon this privilege 
of venially cursing their parents is allowed to children does not 
appear. In the Praxis Confessarii, the Confessor is desired to 
use the utmost affection and the sweetest manners possible to 
boys—modos suaviores quantum ficri potest—and then, after their 
confession, to inquire—l. Whether they have omitted telling 
anything from shame. 2. Whether they have blasphemed 
against the Saints or Saints’ Days, or taken a lying oath.° 
3. Whether they have omitted to hear Mass on festivals. 4. 
Whether they have been disobedient to their parents, or shewn 
irreverence towards them, by mocking at them, or making long 
noses at them, or uttering abusive words and imprecations in 
their presence.’ And it seems that for sons to call their parents 
to their faces drunkards, beasts, fools, robbers, wizards, scoun- 
drels, is mortal; but that calling them old fellows, ignorants, 
stupids, &c., may be venial.* 

The son, on the other hand, must recollect that he sins gravely 
‘if, without good reason, such as inequality of birth, ill-health, 





1 L. iv. 129. 2 L. iv. 124. ® L. iv. 196. * L. iv. 131. 5 L. iv. 130. 

® Not, it will be observed, whether they have told a lie, but an juraverint cum 
mendacio. 

7 Prax. Conf. cap. vii. 90. 

® Prax. Conf. cap. ii. 34. Another piece of advice in thus sweetly dealing with 
boys is observable ; ‘Let the Confessor, too, take the greatest care to insinuate into 
boys’ minds devotion towards the Mother of God, (curet magnoperé pueris in- 
sinuare devotionem erga Deiparam) and get them to recite the Rosary every day, 
and the Ave three times morning and evening, always adding this prayer, “My 
mother, free me from mortal sin !’’—Cap. vii. 91. Rome knows how to make 
use of the waxen youth of boys, and does make use of it unscrupulously. 
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‘ ugliness, stupidity, immorality, he will not marry the wife that 
‘his parent wishes, especially if quarrels would be so lulled, or 
‘the parents’ necessities lightened.” In case, however, that he 
wishes to enter Holy Orders, or to go into a Monastery, he is 
not to be so careful of their wishes, for, ‘if he sees that his 
‘parents will unjustly hinder him, he will act most wisely by 
‘concealing the matter from them, and performing the divine 
‘will’ ‘ Relatives must be altogether removed from a discus- 
‘ sion on a religious vocation, says S. Thomas, for on that matter 
‘ relations are not friends but enemies.’ * 


Our view of a Liguorian household must now conduct us to 
the kitchen department. 


‘ Servants commit no sin if their master refuses them their just keep or 
wages, and they make secret compensation to themselves, provided that 
there is no other way of getting it, and they do not take more than is 
owed, and there is no fear of scandal or other grave discomfort. —-L. iv, 
319. 

‘In the same way Navarrus and Lessius teach that they may make 
themselves compensation out of their master’s goods, if it cannot be other- 
wise obtained, for services which they have performed without being bound 
to do so, if they did them, not gratis and liberally, but intending to be 
paid.’—Jvid. 


‘ May a servant who works without any settled wages ask for or secretly 
purloin (occulle surripere) his just pay, at least the lowest which is cus- 
tomary? Distingue. If it is the master’s custom to pay servants like him, 
he may: not otherwise, when, for example, noblemen or bishops are asked 
to take boys into their household; for in that case it is enough for the 
master to give them board, clothing, and lodging, such being the custom.’ 
—L. iv. 348. 


* May a servant, more than three years after he has left his master, ask 
for his salary and secretly make compensation to himself? Yes, say Sanchez, 
the Salamanca Doctors, Molina, Fagundez, Villalobos, and others.’— 
L, iv, 347. 


‘ A man does not steal if he takes by way of just compensation, and cannot 
otherwise get what is due to him ; e.g. if a servant cannot otherwise obtain 
just wages, or has been unfairly induced to undertake the place for an 
unfair price.’—L., iv. 521. 


‘ But may a servant being himself quite sure of the justice of his pay- 
ment make himself this compensation of his own private judgment? Croix, 
Cardenas, and Viva say No, professing that no servant, nor any one else 
employed for money, ought to make himself compensation, except upon the 
“most common judgment” of men who are skilled, or of a man very 
learned and engaged on Morality ; and so they say that the judgment of a 
Confessor of but ordinary learning is not enough. But the Salamanca 
Doctors say, that a servant may, of his own private judgment, make himself 
compensation for his work, if his judgment is clear that he deserves higher 
pay. And this appears “quite probable” to me and other learned moderns, 
if the servant or person employed is a prudent man, cautious (¢imoratus), 
and really fit to judge right, and is quite sure of the justice of the compen- 


1 L, iv. 335. ? L, iv. 855. 3 Hom. Apost. xiii. 24. 
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sation without any danger of hallucination. But this is very seldom the 
case. And the 87th proposition condemned by Innocent XI. is no obstacle, 
for that propositicn was rightly condemned because it spoke in too general 
terms.’—L. iv. 524. 

Once again we find Innocent XI. attempting to put a stop 
to all this, and once more we find him foiled in his Jansenism. 

* Mark here,’ says Liguori, ‘ the proposition condemned by Innocent XI., 
which said “ Domestic men-servants and maid-servants may secretly pilfer 
from their masters, to make compensation to themselves for their work, 
which they think is more than they need do for the wages which they 
receive.’ ”’—L. iv. 522. 

Observe, now, the way in which the Jansenistical Pope’s 
condemnation is treated by the Casuists : 

‘The Salamanca Doctors, and others, speaking of this condemned propo- 
sition, say, 1. Thataservant can oé afterwards make himself compensation 
if he makes his bargain freely with his master for a lower sum, without 
necessity ; dué that he is not ‘orbidden to do so, if he agrees on wages con- 
siderably less than are just, from necessity ; namely, to lighten his own 
distress, ‘The reason is that Poutifical decrees do not mean to bind a 
servant contrary to justice.’-—L. iv. 522. 


Do these writers really believe in the authority which, when 
it suits them, they are pleased to make so much of, and which 
it is an almost ruled point of faith to call infallible?! It cannot 
be. See the way in which they argue here. If the Papal 
decree meant what it clearly does mean, it would be unjust: 
therefore it cannot mean what it clearly does mean: therefore 
it does not mean what it clearly does mean: therefore it means 
something different from what it clearly does mean. What is 
it that it does mean? We will interpret it by introducing 

roper limitations and qualifications, and we are the Salamanca 
sg and Viva, Lessius, Suarez, Molina, &c. with Liguori. 
Thus they appeal from infallibility to themselves.? La Croix, 
however, will not go with his brethren: 





' * About the intallibility of the Pope there are more opinions than one. The 
first is that of Luther and Calvin, who heretically teach that the Pope is fallible, 
though he speaks as universal doctor and even with a council. The second, which 
Albert Pighius maintains, is the direct contrary to this, that the Pope cannot err 
though speaking in his private capacity. The third is that of some who teach that 
the Pope ts fallible without a council. This opinion was embraced by the Gal- 
lican clergy in 1682. ... The fourth, which is the ‘common opinion,” and the one to 
which we subscribe, is that though the Roman Pontiff, as an individual, or a private 
doctor, can err (just as he is also fallible in questions of mere fact, which chiefly 
depend on human testimony); yet when the Pope speaks as the universal doctor, 
detining ex cathedrd, that is, from the supreme power given to Peter of teaching 
the Church, then we say that he is altogether infallible in deciding controversies 
of faith and morals. .. The Doctors infer that this opinion of ours is at least next 
to being a matter of faith, and the contrary, as Bellarmine says, seems altogether 
erroneous, and next to being heresy... Our doctrine that the dogmatic decrees of 
the Pontiff are infallible... Our opinion of the infallibility of the Pontifical defi- 
nitions.’—Dissertatio de Rom. Pont. Auctor. Theol. Mor. }. i, 110. 

2 There are fifteen canons, or rules how to make use of Pontifical decrees, ap- 
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‘Croix says that a servant may not purloin anything at all after he has 
made a bargain, because then be has given up his right; but it is answered 
that when a servant is forced by his poverty to make such terms, he does 
not give up his right voluntarily, but upon compulsion ; and so Ais poverty 
cannot excuse the master from not paying at least the lowest wages. But 
when a servant is compelled by necessity to agree for a small sum, he may 
make himself compensation up to the lowest sum usual. So says Viva, 
with Lessius, Suarez, Molina, Decian, and others, with (as he says) the 
“most common opinion.” This, however, does not hold if the master has 
already justly found other servants for the same small sum, or if the servant 
offered himself, and the master was only employing him through kindness, 
on account of his indigence.’ L., iv. 522, 


Croix is thus silenced: but the whole of its force has not 
yet been extracted from Innocent’s decree ; so there is a second 
dictum of the Salmanticences respecting it : 

‘ The Salamanca Doctors say, 2. That if a servant, of his own free choice, 
does more than his work, he may zoé purloin anything, because he is then 
supposed to give his labour for the sake of ingratiating himself with his 
master; du¢ he may purloinif he does more than his work by his master’s 
wish, whether expressed or tacit, for then the rule is to be observed that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire. So the Salamanca Doctors, Molina, 
Soto, Villalobos, Navarrus, Diana, Fagundez, Basszus, Corrella, Filguera, 
Torrecilla, Lastra, and Hozes; and Croix agrees,’—L. iv. 523. 


The country gentleman of 20,000/. a-year has, as we have 
seen, suffered serious losses in the character of husband and 
father. Now he must make up his mind to undergo many 
more in his character of master. It is true they will not be 
individually so large in amount, but there will be many more 
of them, for he doubtless has a large establishment. Nor is the 
privilege of compensation confined to household servants; it is 
allowed. to every one employed by him on his estates or in his 
business—quicunque alius mercenarius. Here, too, there is not 
even the check of purloining being venial sin, which in the case 





pended to the Theologia. The example given to illustrate the thirteenth is as 
follows:—Sixtus V. issued a bull named Detestabilis, and condemned the method of 
contract called trinus contractus. But * Cardinal Toletus and Cardinal S, Severina, 
who were entrusted by Sixtus V. with the drawing up of the law or bull Detesta- 
bilis, told Father Stephen Tuccius, a Theologian of the Society of Jesus, that Sixtus 
did not wish any contracts to be forbidden by his law except what were unjust. 
Consequently all the contracts which were just before his law was passed, (and 
many say that the trinus contractus was so) were just after it, as the learned 
Comitolus writes in his Moral Replies, lib. iii. qu. 12. n. 3.'—Dissertatio de Rom, 
Pont. Decretis, vol. vi. p. 210. There is a mighty war waged in the fourth book 
of the Theologia about this trine contract. On one side there are three Popes, 
Sixtus V., Benedict XIV., and Pius V., supported by twelve Doctors; on the 
other side twenty-two Doctors, supported by the opinions of the universities and 
theological faculties of Cologne, Tréves, Alcala, Salamanca, Ingoldstadt, Freiburg, 
and Mentz. The twenty-two Doctors and the seven Universities carry the day 
hollow against the three Popes and the twelve Doctors; and poor Sixtus gets 
treated with the utmost contumely, each Doctor having a better reason than the 
for throwing overboard his Bulla Detestabilis.—L. iv. 908. 
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of the sons, at least, there was. We cannot venture to calculate 
the amount of loss which he will have to suffer, because we 
cannot tell the nature of his occupations, and consequently how 
many men and women he has in his employment. We will 
take the case of one from which a guess may be made with 
regard to the others. A footman has been hired for 25/. He 
considers this notably less than what is just, and that he ought 
to have 35/, which in such a household as his master’s is the 
very lowest sum which a footman of his ‘qualifications ought to 
receive. However, if he had not taken the place he would 
have been very likely to have found a difficulty in getting 
another, and he was too poor to live without one; so he could 
not help it; he was forced to take what his master offered him, he 
accepted the terms, and held his tongue. But by having made 
this bargain with his master for 25/. he had not given up his 
claim to 352. He determines that he will make up the other 10/. 
by secret compensation. But who is to be judge if he really 
deserves 35/. a year? It must be either a Moral Theologian 
or himself; and to know whether he may decide for himself, he 
is to ask himself two questions. Is he sure of the justice of the 
compensation without any risk of hallucination? Is he a 
prudent man, cautious, and really fit to judge right? He has 
no difficulty in answering these two questions in the affirmative, 
and now he is perfectly justified in secretly appropriating 10/., 
so that he takes care to avoid scandal and annoyance in doing 
so. The case of John d’Alba is perfectly borne out. 

We have also here found a key to an occurrence which took 
place to ourselves and a companion at Florence in the year 1849. 
After having stayed for some days at the hotel, we | nwt ee 
on taking lodgings for a fortnight. We accordingly examined 
some houses which were to be let, and after a time found one 
which would suit us in all respects. Being then in blissful igno- 
rance of the theory of Compensation—(we had not then begun 
our studies of S. Alfonso)—we were agreeably surprised to find 
that the price was lower than that of the other apartments 
which we had been looking at. We took up our quarters in the 
lodgings, and were made sufficiently comfortable. At the end 
of the fortnight we looked over our clothes and other goods, 
which had not been kept under lock and key, preparatory to our 
departure. To our dismay we found very serious and conside- 
rable losses in the clothes department. We were led to make a 
vigorous investigation of the house, and from different odd 
corners, holes, shelves, and drawers, we drew forth several 
missing waistcoats, shirts, and other articles of dress: especially 
we recollect raising ourselves by the help of a chair to a lofty 
shelf, from the -far recesses of which we extracted several pairs 
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of socks which we threw down from our elevation to our com- 
panion. Having recovered as much of our property as we were 
able, we summoned the Padrone, demanded the rést of our 
goods, and told him in pretty plain language, that he was a dis- 
honest man. The Padrone was horror-struck ; he vowed he had 
never stolen anything in his life, and burst into sobs at the 
imputation. Seeing that we were not melted, he hastily left the 
room, and sent in his wife. ‘The lady’s nerves were more over- 
come than her husband’s. She burst into floods of tears—so 
many years she had let lodgings, and never, never before was 
such a charge brought against her house: she protested by all 
that was saintly that she had st/en nothing. ‘ Perjury added to 
‘theft,’ said we grimly to each other in English: nor was the seve- 
rity of our faces relaxed, except after she had declaimed for half- 
an-hour or so by an occasional yawn, till she left the room still 
vowing that nothing had been stolen. Now in our simplicity we 
thought that she and her husband were guilty of petty larceny 
and of lying to boot. But had we been acquainted with S. 
Alfonso de’ Liguori’s Moral Theology, we should have judged 
them less hardly. From the little facts which came under our 
notice, we drew the conclusion that they had stolen our goods; 
whereas we now see that the conclusion which we ought to have 
drawn was that they had good heads for arguing by analogy —a 
thing in itself admirable and praiseworthy. They knew from 
their attendance at the confessional that household servants 
might compensate themselves in the way explained above if they 
had wages lower than their services deserved, and they knew 
that tailors, tradesmen, &c. were justified in purloining little 
pieces of cloth, using short measures, &c. ‘if they would other- 
‘wise make no profits, or if they ought to raise their price, and 
‘then would not find customers.’ (L. iv. 533.) Being gifted 
with reasoning powers, they inferred that as they had let their 
apartments at a lower rate than their neighbours, and as they 
ought to have raised their price, but very likely would not, they 
thought, have then found lodgers, they were fairly entitled to 
make up their profits by secret compensation. This they 
accordingly did; and it was difficult for them perhaps to settle 
the amount of compensation due to them. It would depend 
upon the abstract value which they put upon their lodgings 
totally apart from their bargain with us. We believe that they 
must have placed a high price upon them in their own minds, 
for after all the recoveries which we succeeded in making, our 
Journal-book still relates the loss of many articles uf dress which 
might have continued with us throughout our travels in Italy, 
had we known the Theory of Secret Compensation, and been 
accordingly upon our guard. 
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But further—to return to the country gentleman’s household 
—as there is a large number of servants in the house, the foot- 
man’s place is not very heavy. This being so, he does more 
than his regular work, more than he is bound to do by his 
place, and this he does, not gratis or liberally, but intending 
to be paid for it. Then say Navarrus and Lessius, he may 
secretly take so much more as he thinks will recompense him 
for this extra labour. And if his master has appeared to him 
to exhibit a tacit desire that he should perform ees superero- 
gatory tasks, it is the universal opinion of the Doctors that he 
may proportionately purloin, on the principle that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire. How much hire his labour is worth he 
again decides for himself, or his Director settles for him. Per- 
haps we may fix this at another 5/., though we doubt if the 
footman would be so moderate. 

He has still a further right of purloining :— 


‘Though servants sin gravely in carrying eatables and drinkables out of 
the house and selling them, they are more easily excused (in the same way 
that monks are) for what they consume themselves at home; for then the 
master or the prelate is often only unwilling with regard to the secret manner 
of taking, not with regard to the appropriation itself. Yet it might be feared 
that he would be unwilling if things extraordinary were taken.—Layman, 
Escobar, and Lessius. The latter teaches that very little thefts of servants 
out of eatables which are not generally locked up, do not unite so as to 
become grave matter, if what is stolen is not taken to sell, but only to eat. 
So too, Cajetan, Navarrus, Bannez, Moya, and Sanchez in Croix. But Sporer 
rightly dues not admit this last point, if the quantity is large.’—L. iv. 
545, 


So, if they are not kept locked up, the footman may drink his 
master’s champagne and claret—or, supposing him very con- 
scientious, he may perhaps confine himself to the port and 
sherry ; and all the eatables, from the store-room to the larder, 
are at the mercy of the respective servants who have to do with 
them. This again will be a serious expense to the master of 
the house, particuiarly, as in spite of Sporer, however much is 
thus consumed in the end, the small quantities stolen at several 
times cannot coalesce into one notable quantity, and so there 
can be no grave sin.’ 





1 © We have said in the First Book, and we'shall say more at length in the 
Sixth Book, that if a Penitent has a probable opinion on his side he cannot be 
refused absolution ; and this is “‘ commonly” taught.’ So if the confessor recom- 
mends Sporer's doctrine, the penitent has only to quote Lessius or Cajetan, and 
then he may demand absolution, ‘ After having confessed his sins the penitent 
has a definite right to absolution, and it may not be denied him, unless he is 
otherwise indisposed, and he cannot be called indisposed for not following the 
confessor’s opinion, for it does not belong to the latter to reject opinions which 
other wise men approve of.’—L. iv. 669. 
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Alas for the dignity, the uprightness, the purity, the con- 
fidence of homes, when such principles as these come into 
vogue! We have been calculating the money losses of the 
master of the house; but we trust that our readers have seen 
that it has been in a sort of eipwveda that we have confined our- 
selves to this point. What are money losses as compared to all 
the other far more precious losses which he would have to 
suffer? Where could be the husband’s reposing trust in the 
assured affection of the wife of his bosom? Where could be 
the respectful and tender confidence between father and son? 
Where the guileless frankness between brother and sister? 
Where the unhesitating trust in the old servant’s, or retainer’s, 
honesty and faithfulness? They could not but wither and 
utterly perish. Englishmen do not sufficiently realise the 
blessings of an English home. Whether it be the Elizabethan 
mansion surrounded by its ancestral trees, or the humbler par- 
sonage, or the old farm-house, or the cottage—home and home 
relations are essentially English. Nowhere else is found that 
union of liberty and restraint among the younger members, of 
combined respect and love towards the head of the house, of 
confidence and frankness among all. The English Church is 
essentially domestic. She strengthens the ties of home, sancti- 
fies them, and works through them. Rome cuts away home 
influences in her love of centralization, and substitutes that of 
the Director. The husband, father, and master is no longer 
the head of the house, around which the thoughts and feelings of 
the family are grouped. An extraneous mind is the ruling 
power. He who ought to be the rightful authority feels that 
he is so no longer; there is a shadow between him and his; 
confidence is not given, and therefore he does not give it. He 
feels himself no longer the centre of the household. He knows 
not why, or, if he does know, his religious principles forbid him 
to apply a remedy,—he acquiesces and betakes himself to the 
Caté. Such books as Michelet’s ‘ Priests, Women, and Fami- 
lies"—embittered, maddened, frenzied, as they are—would not 
have been written without some cause. 

Look at what a home ought to be, its confidence, its love, 
its reverence, and its dignity; and then look at the picture as 
drawn by Liguori, of a household free from all but venial sin," 
—the wife piifering from her husband, appropriating a large 
percentage of his income, and taking care that he should not 
find it out, keeping her relations out of his goods, in spite of 
his prohibition, secretly subtracting one thing and another 





? We must again remind our readers that venial sins do not diminish God’s 
love towards the agent, (Hom. Apost. iii. 66,) not though he determines to commit 
every venial sin that has been, is, or will be. (Theol. Mor. 1. v. 12.) 
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thing, and being justified in all by her Director: children 
stealing periodically, cursing and mocking at their parents be- 
hind their backs; refusing to acknowledge or to recognise them, 
if they are ashamed of them; taught to conceal their purpose 
of entering into Holy Orders, or the Monastic life, from them 
as from enemies, but, with a curious inconsistency, required, 
though not absolutely bound, if they marry, to marry whom 
their parents bid them: daughters, as we find from the same 
authority, not allowed to be taught to read by a man, and 
scarcely by quite a little brother; not trusted to go to church 
by themselves, or to stay long in church without their parents’ 
supervision ; not allowed to receive more than one, or at most two 
visits from their betrothed, and that for the most degrading of all 
reasons ; and lastly, servants pilfering to recompense themselves 
for having too low wages; pilfering to recompense themselves 
for extra work which they do; pilfering all the eatables and 
drinkables which are not kept locked up. Who would not 
take refuge in Cafés and places of public resort, in which gentle- 
men in foreign countries spend so much of their time, out of 
such a place as this, to which the name of home can be scarcely 
applied except in mockery? We will transcribe a few lines 
of Mr. Martin Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ by way of 
contrast :— 


* My soul was sickened within me, so I sought the dwelling place of Joy; 
And I met it not in laughter ; I found it not in wealth or power; 
But I saw it in the pleasant home where religion smiled upon content, 
And the satisfied ambition of the heart rejoiced in the favour of its God. 

* * * + 
His love is pure and single, sincere, and knoweth not change ; 
For his manhood has been blessed with the pleasant choice of his youth : 
Behold his one beloved; she leaneth on his arm, 
And he looketh on the years that are past to review the dawn of her 
aSection. 
Behold his little ones around him ; they bask in the warmth of his smile; 
And infant innocence and joy lighten their happy faces; 
He is holy, and they honour him ; he is loving, and they love him: 
He is consistent, and they esteem him; he is firm, and they fear him. 
His friends are the excellent among men; and the bands of their friend- 
ship are strong ; 
His house is the palace of peace: for the Prince of Peace is there. 
As the wearied man to his couch, as the thoughtful man to his musings, 
Even so from the bustle of life he gueth to his well-ordered home, 
* a * 7 


Man, the noble and intelligent, gladdeneth earth in beauty, 
And woman’s beauty sunneth him, as with a smile from heaven.’ ? 


It may be thought that in picturing a Liguorian home, free 
from all but venial sin in thieving and other respects, we have 





1 Proverbial Philosophy. On Joy and on Beauty. 
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made a somewhat unfair selection: our readers may think that 
the Church of Rome is notoriously unfavourable to the domestic 
relations, but that, at any rate, there would not be this permis- 
sion to purloin, and this general laxity, in a state which she 
specially approves, and stamps with the title of the Religious 
life. We will make a few extracts on this point from the Homo 
Apostolicus :— 


‘It is doubted what quantity is grave for a monk to spend without leave? 
Some say that the same decision should be come to about the thefts of 
monks relatively to their monastery, as about the thefts of sons relatively 
to their parents, But Sanchez and Lugo ure right in not admitting this, 
because sons are capable of possessing, and monks are not, and also 
Prelates are more unwilling in the case of their monks thieving than 
parents in that of their sons. The Doctors, however, say incommon that a 
greater quantity is required for a monk’s theft out of the monastery’s goods 
to be grave, than in the case of other thefts. Opinions differ as to what it 
should be. Azorius, Navarrus, Castropalao, Sanchez, &c. fix on 1/. for 
grave matter, and rather more when the convent is rich ; but this seems too 
indulgent. Soto and Rodriguez fix on 10s. as grave matter, and Croix 
counts this certain. Lugo thinks that 2s. 6d. is grave matter, and 3s. 4d. if 
the monastery is rich, even though the monk takes it from the portion 
assigned to his own use ; but supposing he gave it to other monks belonging 
to the monastery, he extends the sum to 1/. 5s., provided that it is not 
in actual money. Sanchez, Bonacina, the Salamanca Doctors, &c, allow 
that it is no grave fault to take eatables at many different times and in 
light matter, though afterwards they reach to grave matter, as Prelates are 
presumed not to be gravely unwilling, provided (as they limit it) that the 
damage done to the convent is not great, and the things are not precious,’ — 
Hom. Apost. xiii. 10. 


The principle is the same in the 7heslegia Moralis, but there 
is a difference in some particulars. ‘The sums there fixed for 
grave matter are (1) 1s. 8d.; (2) more than ls. 8d. provided that 
the convent be rich; (3) still more than that if it is not money, 
but clothes, books, &c.; (4) 2s. 1ld. if taken from what is 
destined for himself; (5) or 3s. 4d.; (6) more than that if pur- 
loined for his own use ; (7) 2s. 6d. if purloined from the common 
goods of the monastery, and given to strangers; (8) 3s. 4d. if 
taken ex rebus que usu non consumuntur, provided it is only done 
once or twice a-year; (9) or 3s. 9d¢.; (10) 10s.; (11) the same 
sum which sons are allowed to steal, ‘for monks stealing what 
‘ would in ordinary cases be grave matter, commit no sin against 
‘justice, but only against their vow of poverty, unless the theft 
‘causes grave damage to the monastery ;’ (12) 5s. if taken from 
what is allowed for his use, and given to a brother-monk; (13) 
or even 88 4d.; (14) more than lJ. 5s. if not actually money; 
(15) still more than that if coming from extraneous persons to 
give to others. Thefts of small amount do not coalesce so as to 
become grave if there is a long interval between them: and a 
‘long interval’ is interpreted by Sanchez to mean a year, by the 
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Salamanca Doctors, Filliuecius, Diana, Garcias, and Antony of 
the Holy Ghost, to mean a month.’ 

And as we are anxious that we should not make things 
appear worse than they really are, we desire therefore espe- 
cially to call the attention of our readers to the fact that in 
this passage the word theft implies something a little different 
from that which we generally understand by it. The notion 
which we generally have of theft is secret appropriation for 
personal gratification. Here it does not always mean that the 
thing appropriated is consumed in personal gratification: it may 
be given away to others, or spent upon self: and it may be 
taken from the common goods of the monastery, or from the 
goods assigned to the monk’s own use. In the last case the 
chief feature of the act is that of disobedience, because it is a 
thing forbidden by the laws of the community, to the control of 
which the individual has submitted himself; it does, however, 
likewise involve secret appropriation, because he has no right to 
more than that which is sufficient for his personal support, 
according to the rules of the Society: and if that which he 
purloins is anything of the nature of clothes or of a fixture with 
which the monastery had supplied him, it will become necessary 
for the monastery to replace it. Still we should not brand it 
with the title of theft in the harshest sense of that word. But 
whenever the sum taken is purloined from the general goods of 
the monastery, the pilferer is then directly guilty of theft :— 
theft more excusable, if what is taken is given away to others ; 
theft less excusable if retained for himself. The tariff by which 
monks are to steal, varies according to these differences. ‘The 
sums fixed are the following: 


£ s. d. 
According to some Doctors - O11 8 
According to other Doctors . 0 2 6 
According to other Doctors . 0 2 11 


According to other Doctors . 0 3 4 
According to other Doctors . 0 3 9 
According to other Doctors . 0 5 O 
According to other Doctors . 0 8 4 
According to other Doctors . 010 0 
According to other Doctors . 1 0 0 
According to other Doctors 6 ae 





1 Theol. Mor. v. 24, 25. 

? We have considerable doubts whether there is not a misprint of argentei for 
auret in the Theologia Moralis, and that instead of 1s. 8d. it ought to be 1/.; for 
the same authors (Navarrus, Azorius, &c.) are quoted in the Homo A postolicus for 
the latter sum who are set down in the former as authorizing only the less liberal 
amount. It is a thing which should be looked to; for it would be a serious hard- 
ship on a monk to confine him, owing to a misprint, to stealing 1s. 73d a-month, 
when he might have stolen 19s. 113d. 
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- The vow of poverty, which was referred to above in the 
passage taken from the Tkeologia Moralis, and which, if honestly 
observed, would make it impossible for monks to give away any- 
thing not supplied to them for the purpose, except by first stealing 
it, is one of the three vows essential to the monastic life; the others 
being those of chastity and obedience. ‘ By the vow of poverty,’ 
says the Theologia Moralis, ‘ the monk is bound to have nothing of 
‘his own; that is, no temporal goods which can be valued at a 
‘ price; the ownership of these things, or, at least, the free and 
‘independent disposition of them, he has given up for ever.’ 
‘By the vow of poverty,’ says the Homo Apostolicus, ‘ monks 
‘are forbidden to possess or to dispose of anything whatsoever 
‘which can be valued by money.’ This appears strict and self- 
denying. Now mark the exceptions :— 

‘It is not contrary to the vow of poverty, 1, fo possess goods in common, a3 
$. Thomas teaches, and as it is expressly allowed by the Council of Trent. 
It is not contrary to the vow of poverty, 2, /o possess private property, or a 
maintenance, which monks in many Orders keep with the Prelate’s licence ; 
because, though according to the Council of Trent it does not seem possible 
to doubt that this is forbidden, since it is there said, “ Let none be allowed 
to possess goods, moveables, or fixtures, even in the name of the convent :” 
nevertheless the custom which has now become almost universal, and is 
tolerated by the Holy See, does make it allowable to have private property, 
for necessary and honest uses, with the permission of the Superiors, provided 
that the monk is ready to give it up at the Prelate’s nod: for the vow of 
poverty, though it cannot be abrogated in substance, yet (as the Doctors 
agree) can be changed as to its manner, according to custom, which is 
presumed to be right when practised by scrupulous monks, and tolerated 
by Superiors, who know what goes on, and do not forbid it, when they 
easily might.’—Hom. Apost. xiii. 6. 

Thus we learn that custom is superior in authority to Church 
law and to the Decrees of Councils, and that a monk is still 
considered to keep his oath of possessing nothing, though he 
possesses things (1) in common with others, (2) in private by 
himself. We learn from the same chapter that Clement VIII. 
and Urban VIII. issued Bulls forbidding monks to make any 
gifts: but ‘many doctors quoted by those of Salamanca, say 
‘that Clement’s Bull has not been received, or at least has 
‘become obsolete, and therefore does not bind; and others 
‘have said the same of Urban’s.’ Liguori, however, thinks 
that this cannot be maintained, and goes off to the question of 
grave and light matter,—for, of course, if they give a small 
quantity, they make no grave transgression of the Bulls: how 
much that quantity may be, depends, he says, on ‘ the approved 
‘custom, according as the aforesaid Bulls have been received 
‘in any of the Orders.’' Again, we learn that ‘ Monks commit 
* no sin in not observing their primitive rule after a contrary use 





1 Hom. Apost. xiii. 24. 
aa2 
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* has been introduced." Elsewhere we find, on the same aufho- 
rity, that monks may go out hunting two or three times a-year, 
provided they can do so without giving scandal or making a 
great deal of noise ;? and it is laid down as a rule, supposing 
that each monk has 25/. a-year, he may stake 1/. 5s. every year 
on games of cards, &c.* There may be some room left for 
observance of the vow of poverty and strict self-denial, and we 
doubt not that a man who was in earnest would find it, like, for 
example, S. John of the Cross;* but we cannot be surprised to 
learn, still on S. Alfonso’s authority, that one motive which 
frequently induces men to enter monasteries, and against which 
Confessors are desired to be on their guard, is ‘ the desire of 
spending a more comfortable life’—eitam agendi commodiorem.+ 
Nor can one be greatly astonished at finding that it is his 
deliberate opinion that ‘ the majority of nuns (major harum pars) 
‘ enter their nunneries not by the calling of God, but by the 
‘ urgency of their parents, and hence it is that they afterwards 
‘ lead there a life of restlessness, and introduce laxities into the 


1 Hom. Apost. xiii. 17. ? Ibid. x. 72. 

* « How great a sum may a monk stake ona game? Sporer thinks that if the 
game is not specially forbidden by his Rule, he may stake three florins a-year. 
But others, as Lugo, Elbel, Sanchez, Navarrus, Gregory of Valentia, Jacobus de 
Graftiis, Salonius, Molina, &c. think, “‘ with probability,” that if a monk has 25/. 
a-year, he may stake 1/. 5s., provided that he has not spent as much during the 
same year on other unnecessary uses. Others, again, as the Salamanca Doctors, 
Lugo, Molina, Azorius, &c. say that he may stake as much as he can save by spare 
living out of the things assigned to his use.—'Theol. Mor. 1. iv. 901. This is not 
a very high motive for a monk’s living sparely. 

* S. Juan de la Cruz was, under 8S. Teresa’s auspices, the great reformer of the 
Carmelite Order. The Breviary’s account of him is short: Severioris discipline 
et arctioris vite cupidissimus, primitivam Ordinis Regulam ex Superioris licentia 
professus est. It tells us, too, that strictioris discipline promovende ardore 
accensus, he was divinely given to S. Teresa, as her assistant in restoring the 
observance of the original Rules ; and that finally, after great toils, and worn out 
by sickness, he fell asleep in the 49th year of his age. His Spanish biographer 
enters into further details, and shews us what the ‘ Superior’s licence’ means, and 
what was the cause of his toils and sickness. The convent into which he entered 
was one where the rules were, as usual, not observed, and the young monk resolved 
upon keeping them. At first he was scorned for his Puritanism; then he 
was persecuted. He was shut up in the carcel, or prison of the monastery, 
a small dark room, admitting light only by an opening in the door: from 
hence he was brought out, and scourged before all the brethren, at first every 
day, afterwards every Friday. At last he determined to escape; he broke out of 
his prison, and let himself down from the convent wall by a rope, assisted, 
as his Biographer says, by la Virgen Santisima. For a time he was in danger 
of being retaken, but after a while he settled himself at a distance, and lived 
alone and unmolested. Others came and joined him, and S. Teresa suggested 
to him to found a new monastery on the old rule. She furnished him with 
money obtained from the nunneries under her control, procured him licences from 
Rome, and under her direction he carried out the desired reform, But it was to 
the sufferings which he had to undergo in his original monastery, that his Bio- 
grapher (in his Life prefixed to the folio edition of his Works, and published by 
authority) attributes the ruin of his health, to which the Breviary refers. 

5 Prax. Conf. cap vii. 92. 
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* community to the common detriment.’ And supposing this 
laxity to have crept in, we do rot see how it is easily to be 
weeded out again, for it seems that liberty of lying—we beg 
pardon, of covering the truth by means of words—is granted 
to nuns, even when subject to their Bishop’s visitation :— 


‘ It is to be noted that nuns being interrogated by the Bishop or the 
Prelate of the Order in the act of Visitation, are bound to discover the 
truth about the observance of the rule, as De Alessandro and Texeda say, 
even though the transgressions be light, because the relaxation of the 
whole rule generally begins from them.’ 


Bravely spoken! But now for the exceptions. Could there 
be one nun who would not be excused ? 


‘ Lezana and Alessandro, however, excuse nuns from telling the truth, 
1, If the crime is amended: hence they infer that no one is bound to lay 
open another’s crime committed some years since, say three years, as 
Mascardus thinks: and for the same reason reproof is generally to be used 
before denunciation. 2. Nuns are excused from telling the truth if the 
crime is concealed, and there is no scandal or clear proof. 3. If they are 
sure that the Prelate will apply no remedy ; or if they know that other 
nuns, from whom they heard of the crime themselves, have denounced it, 
for no one is bound to do a useless work. 4. If telling it has a tendency 
to do harm to themselves. 5. If the crime is known under the obligation 
of a natural secret, except, however, it is productive of common damage,’ 
—Theol. Mor. 1. v. 57. 


We have lingered so long over Liguori’s Theory of Theft 
and of Domestic and Monastic Economy, that we have no space 
left for the Theory of Restitution of what is stolen. We will 
extract one passage from the Praxis Confessarii:— 

‘If the theft is uncertain,—i.c. if it is not known who the person is to 
whom the damage is done—the penitent is to be bound to make restitution 
for the purpose of having Masses celebrated, or giving alms to the poor, or 
making gifts to holy places, and, if he is poor himself, he may apply it to himself, 
or to his family.’ —Cap. ii, 44. 


For example, Pius V. decreed that, if incumbents did not say 
divine office, they should make restitution of a certain part of 
the fruits or income of the benefice: but he did not say to 
whom the restitution was to be made. The Casuists supply the 
omission :— 


‘It is to be given to the poor, or the Church, or to be spent on the par- 
sonage house, or in improving the parsonage lands, And under the name 
of the poor come all poor people, wherever they live, and the dead, too, 
are meant by it. And the incumbent himself, also, may apply the said 
fruits to his own relief, if he is really poor, as Palao, Navarrus, Suarez, 
Bonacina, Toletus, Viva and Lessius say in accordance with the “com- 
mon opinion.” Except, however, he purposely omits office, knowing that 
he may keep the fruits because he is a poor man, as Palao and Viva 
rightly notice.’—L. iv. 672. 





1 Hom. Apost. vii. 61. 
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And again :— 

‘ You are excused from making restitution of things the owner of which 
is uncertain, if you have made composition with the Bishop or the Pope; 
and also in case you are bound to restore something to the poor, and being 
yourself really in want, you give it to yourself—tibi ipsi eam des ; and in this 
latter case, though you afterwards become richer, still you are not bound 
to make restitution.’—L., iv. 696. 

Deridet, says Cicero, speaking of one of Verres’ iniquitous 
tricks, guum sibi ipsum jubet satisdare Rabonium. What 
would he have said to a man stealing first and then con- 
scientiously making restitution—to himself’? But Cicero was 
a heathen, and had not the approbation of infallibility. 


We have now shown at length the authorized teaching of 
Rome on two most important branches of Morals—on Truthful- 
ness and Falsehood, and on Honesty and Stealing. We appeal 
to the unprejudiced conscience, if on these points she is indeed 
the high-principled, strict, unbending, religious moralist, which 
her advocates have represented her to be, when they have been 
dealing with earnest and enthusiastic minds, and it has there- 
fore suited their purpose so to represent her. The theory of 
the English Church and of the Primitive Church, on the sub- 
ject of Equivocation, we have shown to be the direct contra- 
dictory of that which she holds, inasmuch as England and Anti- 
quity alike inculcate Truthfulness, and Rome justifies Deceit. 
With regard to theft we have no theory—we have a precept, 
* Thou shalt not steal;’ and the expansion of that precept by 
our Theologians has been for the purpose of showing how we 
may keep it in the spirit and in the letter, not how we may 
break it in the spirit while we may keep it in the letter. An- 
glican moralists do not frame definitions excluding what ought 
to be included, and then argue from their definitions. They 
do not employ their ingenuity in teaching how to lie without 
lying, how to steal without stealing, how to sin without sinning. 
On the subject of thieving, the Church herself explains in her 
Catechism what she understands by the Divine command, 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’ The lessons which she draws from it 
are two, one positive and the other negative; and these she puts 
into the mouth of each one of her children. They are, 1. To 
be true and just in all my dealings. 2. To keep my hands 
from picking and stealing. And these two lessons are still 
further enforced by her Divines. Take Bishop Nicholson, for 
example. He writes :— 

‘Man may have a just title to somewhat which he may call his own, 
whether his title ariseth by just acquisition, inheritance, by gift or donation, 


or by contract. And it 1s the purpose of God here to secure suum cuique, 
every man in his own estate, setting a hedge and a fence about his goods 
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by an eternal law of commutative justice, that no man dare to break over, 
or rush upon, what is his, without an apparent injury and an affront done 
to God. This being the end, (1.) Here is commanded, 1. That every man be 
content with his estate, and to have moderate desires. 2. To preserve 
our neighbour’s go@ds, and to suffer every man to enjoy his own quietly 
and fairly. 3, To give and pay every man his due, and injure no man. 
4. To use justice in all our dealings, contracts, bargains. 5, To be frugal, 
and not to spend above our estates. 6. To use honest means to get a 
livelihood, viz. prayer and labour. 7. To use our goods to benefit others 
justly, liberally, cheerfully. 8. That we restore what is unjustly gotten or 
detained. (2.) Here is forbidden, 1. Injustice, violence, oppression, 2. 
Covetousness, and hoarding up all that comes in. 3. Tenacity or the 
niggard’s hand. 4. Contentiousness, and vexatious lawsuits. 5. lmmo- 
derate care and solicitude, 6, Deceit, fraud, circumvention in bargaining, 
contracts, buying, selling. 7. Picking and stealing, or secret purloinings. 
§. Open robbery, violence, plundering, and rapacity. 9. False weights and 
measures. 10. Sacrilege: to detain tithes, tribute,custom, 11. To borrow 
and not to pay again when they are able. 12. To detain hirelings’ wages, 
cheat orphans and widows. 13. To embezzle other men’s estates and fail 
atrust. 14. To receive bribes and to set justice tosale. 15. To break their 
promise, and refuse to stand to their bargains. 16. To embase and adul- 
terate coin, and pass it for good and perfect. 17. Prodigality, to waste 
their own estate. 18, They who make not restitution offend. 19. To live 
an idle life, and not to use honest labour to live.’.—Bishop Nicholson on the 
Catechism, p. 114. 


We can conceive the lofty contempt with which a disciple of 
$. Alfonso would look down upon the simplicity which could 
have dictated this teaching. ‘ What? not one word about pur- 
‘ loining not being thieving? Nothing about extreme and quasi- 
‘extreme necessity? Nothing about distressed noblemen pro- 
viding for themselves out of other people’s goods? Nothing 
about robbing Turks? No reference to grave and light 
matter? Nothing about mortal and venial thieving? No 
tariff laid down to steal by? No thieving-licence given to 
wives and children? No permission of pilfering to servants 
and monks? No theory of secret compensation? Secret pur- 
loining and the use of short weights and measures absolutely 
forbidden? Bribes not to be received by judges? Promises 
not to be broken? Such is the result of Anglican negations! 
Thanks to Heaven that we are living where Morals have been 
studied and systematized under the humane and indulgent 
supervision of the Holy Roman Church !” 
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Arr. V.— Outlines of the Philosophy of Umiversal History, 
applied to Language and Religion. By Cuevasier Bunsen. 
London: Longmans. 1854. 


In a recent article on Mr. Dennis’s ‘ Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria,’ we engaged to revert to a special branch of Etruscan 
archeology—the national language, the only key to the origin 
of the race—whenever Chevalier Bunsen’s long-promised vo- 
lumes should issue from the press. We cannot feel otherwise 
than disappointed that these learned and laborious researches 
have thrown no fuller and clearer light upon this mysterious 
enigma; a result, however, which ought to be attributed far 
more to the poverty of the materials to which the ethnolo- 
gical theory is applied,—the paucity of monumental inscrip- 
tions, and the non-existence of any national literature,—than 
to defects inherent in the Chevalier’s method of investigation. 
Before, however, we present to the reader the results of 
M. Bunsen’s labours, it may be well to pass briefly in review 
the leading speculations which have been broached upon this 
perplexing question, since the study of Etruscan lore first 
arrested the attention of the antiquarian world. This we 
owe in mere courtesy to our readers, since the value of the 
Chevalier’s contributions can only be estimated by comparison 
with those of others, with whose researches, in so abstruse a 
province of classical learning, the generality of our readers can 
hardly be expected to be very familiar. 

One of the earliest theories, which found especial favour 
among the ultramontane learned, assumed the Etruscans to be 
originally a Transalpine race, who, descending as conquerors 
into the plains of the Po, had gradually pushed their settlements 
in a southerly direction, The idea was not destitute of ancient 
authority and classical countenance; it was supported by the 
recorded fact, that there really were, at a later period, in the 
Rhetian Alps, tribes speaking the Etruscan dialect. The term 
Rasena was brought into connexion with ‘ Rhetian,’ and the 
Celtic and Teutonic dialects were held, for the moment, safer 
guides than the Egyptian or the Hebrew. The theory, how- 
ever, though afterwards renewed with more success by Niebuhr 
and his school, did not at the time attract numerous adherents; 
it was succeeded, in the then prevailing rage for Oriental etymo- 
logy, by the Pheenico-Egyptian delusion, which, at first, won 
popular opinion, though its futilities ere long caused it to be 
hissed off the historical arena, with much justice, as its own 
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authors candidly confessed. The classical theory of interpre- 
tation now became the favourite. Antecedent probability, 
in the absence of any positive evidence, countenanced the con- 
nexion of a primitive people of Italy with the Latins and Greeks, 
rather than with Arabs and Egyptians. The mischievous plausi- 
bilities of Lanzi, the pillar of this system, long proved a serious 
impediment to the progress of sound inquiry. He neglected the 
distinction between the Etruscan inscriptions proper, and those 
of the various conterminous tribes, Umbrians, Oscans, &c., which 
doubtless contain an admixture of Greek and Latin elements 
never hitherto discoverable in the Etruscan tongue. Various 
etymological expedients (lucus a non lucendo) were invoked in 
aid of this fallacious system; transposition, substitution, inter- 
calation of grammatical forms, were all enlisted, and exhausted 
in the process. Hupitaiseke becomes, in his arbitrary vocabu- 
lary, vroréBecxe, monumentum posuit: Turke is discovered to 
be Swpevxe (Sedpevxe): Tular is merely the Etruscan form of 
70 OAAGpLov: not to fatigue the reader with other illustrations, 
deservedly ridiculed by a clever contemporary some ten years 
ago, who remarked that ‘here lieth’ would give equally good 
Greek for iepds XiBos: ‘ this stone’ for ddctovos, &c. 

The proverbial prejudices of the Italian literati soon after- 
wards found an eloquent advocate in Micali, who rallied all the 
learning of his time in support of the opinion of Dionysius, that 
the Etruscans were an indigenous Italian race. This doctrine 
was shortly afterwards attacked by Niebuhr, who recurred to 
the Rhetian theory of Fréret, believing the Etruscans to have 
been a tribe from the Rhetian Alps, who conquered the Tyr- 
rhene Pelasgi, the earlier possessors of the land. He defended 
his own version of their origin by the resemblance—a resem- 
blance, we need hardly say, palpable only to the second-sight of 
etymologists—of the name ‘ Rasena,’ which the Etruscans used 
to designate themselves, to ‘Rheti;' by the statements of the 
ancients, that the Rheztians were of Etruscan extraction; by 
the analogy which certain dialects now spoken in those regions 
bear to the Etruscan; and also by the fact that no earlier popu- 
lation than the Etruscan is recorded to have inhabited those 
mountains. The fact, however, that ancient monuments resem- 
bling the Etruscan, and inscriptions in a character very similar, 
have been found among the Retian and Novic Alps, though it 
may in a great degree authenticate the connexion of Etruria 
with those regions, can only support the theory of the original 
extraction of the people thence, at the expense of the Roman 
authorities of Livy, Justin, and Pliny, who concurrently declare 
the Etruscan emigration to have been from the south in a 
northerly direction. A modification of Niebuhr’s view was 
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held by Ottfried Miiller,—that the later element in the Etruscan 
nation was derived from Lydia, yet composed not of natives, 
but of Tyrrhene Pelasgi, who had settled on the coasts of Asia 
Minor; and that the earlier lords of the land were the Rasena, 
from the mountains of Rhetia, who, driving back the Umbrians, 
and uniting with the Tyrrheni on the Tarquinian coast, consti- 
tuted the Etruscan race. 

The next champion who appeared on the lists of the archzo- 
logical arena was Sir W. Betham, the late Ulster King-at- 
arms, whose Quixotic caprices may possibly be more amusing to 
the reader than the dry and barren details we have hitherto 
been forced to record. He broached the extraordinary theory, 
that the Etruscans, the Pheenicians, and the old Milesians of 
Erin were the same people, speaking identically the same Erse : 
that Etruria was colonized from the east, then Ireland from 
Etruria. He endeavoured, by the most ludicrous devices, ‘to 
substantiate this system by an analysis of the Eugubian tables, 
and the great Etruscan inscription of Perugia. By appeals to 
archaic glossaries and obsolete dialects, by capricious divisions 
of words and syllables, and other expedients of a despairing 
invention, he elicited from an examination of the first of these 
documents the valuable discovery that it contained, in old Erse, 
an account of the colonization of Ireland, with a log-book of the 
voyage which led to the event. The commencement of the 
second Eugubian table may serve as a specimen of his method: 
No. I. is the text according to its own subdivision of words ; 
No. II. is Sir William’s Hiberno-Punic edition; Nos. III. and 
IV. are his two English versions :— 

‘I, BUKUKUM: IUBIU: PUNE: UBEF: FURFATH: TREF: 

BITLUF: TURUF: MARTE: THURIE: FETU: 
PUPLUPER: TUTAS: IIUBINAS &c. 


‘II. Bu co com iud be i u Pune u be fa for fath tre fa 
bi at lu fa tur u fa mar ta tur i e fad 
u pob lu bar to ta is i iud be i na is &e. 


‘III. Was which security day and night in from Pheenician from night 
means defence by skill throughout the means being also water 
means voyage from the means as indeed the voyage in it far away 
people water of the sea is gentle indeed it is by wisdom day and 
night in it is &e. 

‘IV. There was security, day and night, during the whole voyage to and 
from the river, Phoenician, from the night precautions and skill, and 
there being deep water in the river. By this skill in distant voyages 
of the people of the water to the north, is the sea indeed practicable ; 
secure by day and night, gentle, indeed, in the sea, it is, &c.’ 


A clever contributor to the Quarterly Review undertook to 
extract out of these inscriptions, through the medium of any 
real language of Europe, living or dead, better sense than Sir 
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William elicited from his imaginary Hiberno-Pheenician,—nay, 
real sense, for in the jargon quoted above there is obviously 
no sense at all. In submitting the following sample of what 
might be done for the Teutonic family, he assumed only, with 
more modesty than Sir William, that the Eugubian tables are 
written in a primitive, but still intelligible, Anglo-Saxon dia- 
lect; and that the second table contains, not a log-book of 
voyages to Erin, but a commercial treaty between the Etruscans 
and the Pheenicians; ‘one written in current grammatical 
‘sense, without Ulsterian transpositions, and with vastly less 
‘than Ulsterian corruption of the original Umbrian text :'— 

‘Bi ok u kum iu bi o Pune o bef for fat drov bi tal of Tur of Mart 
Ethruria fed o pupl u pa her tute as iu bi in as &c. 


‘ By oak you come, you buy, O Pheenician, o’ beef, four fat drove, by 
tale of Tyre, of the Mart of Etruria; feed, O people! you pay her duty, as 
you buy, in asses, &c,’ 


‘In “oak,” for oaken ship, the correspondence with the Latin terms, 
abies, trabs, and the modern Italian legno, is remarkable; both probably 
traceable to the same Etruscan usage. The “ tale” (perhaps toll?) of Tyre, 
specifies doubtless the number of oxen in each drove contracted for, accord- 
ing to some conventional Phcenician standard. The apostrophe, “ feed O 
people,” is a fine sample of the combination of the poetical with the prac- 
tical, common in such documents among a primitive race. The as, we need 
scarcely add, was the current Etruscan coin. The commencement of the 


first table reads equally well. It specifies the different prices or duties of 
corn :— 


‘« Punic corn is paid, o’ rye, at a higher, yea a bye code; no reclaim 
(drawback ?) &c.”? 

We shall close our list with Mrs. Hamilton Gray, who, 
unhappily for her literary fame, imbibed all the prejudices of 
the old Egyptian school. She assumed Etruscan emigration 
from a certain Mesopotamian city, whose Scriptural name was 
Resen, and whose Egyptian title she conveniently supposes to 
have been Ludim. Hence, of course, their designations, Rasena 
and Lydian. From Resen she transports them to Egypt, 
whence they are expelled by the native powers, and accordingly 
cross to the Italian coast. ‘ Had she but made them,’ says the 
reviewer alluded to above, ‘on traversing the Mediterranean, 
‘land first in Gaul, and cross the Rhetian Alps into Lombardy, 
‘she would have had the merit of blending the Pheenician, 
‘Egyptian, Lydian, Libyan, and Celtic systems into one.’ 
Having, in a recent article upon Mr. Dennis's work, adverted in 
some detail to that exploded superstition, the Egypto-Oriental 
mania, we are sure our readers will readily dispense with any 
refutation of Mrs. H. Gray’s theory here; the more, as its 
features present scarcely any variation from those in which it 
has long been familiar to the public in the pages of the Uni- 
versal History. 
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We have no intention of plunging our readers into M. Bun- 
sen’s voluminous researches, further than is necessary to reflect 
the few additional rays of light which they cast upon the 
problem before us. Before, however, the Chevalier records 
the latest results of comparative philology, in reference to the 
Etruscan enigma, there are several interesting pages, in which 
he traces the gradual development of the philosophy of language 
from the earliest era of critical inquiry; the contents of which, 
especially as they bear closely upon the subject at issue, will 
probably be acceptable to many of our readers. 

In laying them before the public, we must revert to the old 
style of reviewing—that of citation at length—in the assurance 
that it would be impossible to condense them with effect. An 
outline of the history of philological science from the era of 
Pythagoras and Plato to that of Leibnitz, the author of the 
‘ Comparative Philosophy of Language,’ and the first successful 
classifier of the languages then known, is given in the following 
terms :— 


* The profound passage in Genesis (ii. 19), “ And out of the ground the 
Lord God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and 
brought them unto Adam, to see what he would call them; and whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof,” finds its 
philosophical echo in Pythagoras. Jamblichus and Proclus report the 
following as one of his sayings: Having been asked What was the wisest 
among things? he answered, “ Number ;” and, What next in wisdom? “ The 
Name-giver.” ‘This is explained by the account preserved in Clemens of 
Alexandria (Hel. Proph. i. 32), that Pythagoras thought of all wise men he 
was not only the most rational, but also the most ancient, who gave the 
names to things. Pythagoras, as well as the Bible, supposes man to have 
formed language, and both consider this act as primitive, and analogous to 
that of the Divine mind, by which there is order and measure in the 
universe. With Heraclitus, “ the dark,” and Democritus, his contemporary, 
begins the antagonism which pervades the whole Greek and Latin philo- 
sophy of language. Heraclitus considered the words of language as the 
shadow of bodies, or the image reflected in the mirror—types of objective 
reality; whereas the other school saw in them products of convention. 
According to one, language existed by nature (objectively); according to 
the other, by a positive arbitrary act of man (subjectively). The first were, 
according to another term, analogists; the others, anomalists, Plato, in 
his “ Cratylus,” and Aristotle in his “ Organon,” may be said, however, to 
be the men who, upon the traces of their predecessors, have laid the foun- 
dations of the philosophy of language. Plato, following Pythagoras and 
Socrates, is an analogist; Aristotle tends to anomalism; but as Plato 
acknowledges the positive or conventional element, so Aristotle does not 
deny the objectivity which lies at the bottom of language. He is startled 
by the fact that the languages of men are so many and so different, and, 
therefore, places the conventional element first; but, as he expressly says 
(De Anima, c.i.) that the sounds of the voice are symbolical of the affec- 
tions of the soul, we must not interpret this only of the interjectional 
sounds, but also of the words expressing things and thought, or real lan- 
guage. The speculations of Plato, when rightly understood, bear upon the 
highest problems of the philosophy of language; the categories and defini- 
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tions of Aristotle lay the logical foundations of our grammatical system, 
and establish by themselves the great principle, that language is the imme- 
diate product and expression—as it were—the mirror of logic and thought. 
In the speculations of both we see the entire want of an abstract knowledge 
of the etymological rules of their own language, and still more of a system, 
or even a tendency, to compare the Greek tongue with those of the bar- 
barians. Nor did the later philosophers anc philologers of Greece and 
Rome pursue such a course. Epicurus acknowledges expressly the two 
elements, and places that which comes from nature through the affections 
of the soul first; the positive element second. The Stoics originated the 
grammar, and, in particular, proposed the first theory of the Greek verb and 
its conjugation, Aristophanes, Aristarchus, and Crates, and, at a Jater 
period, Apollonius Dyscolus, were the acute and learned members of the 
Alexandrian Academy who erected that fabric of grammatical definitions 
and terms which, brought nearer to us by Varro and the later Latin gram- 
marians, has formed the basis of our grammatical system, and, through the 
Syrian Christians, of that of the Arabs, The Indian grammar, however, is 
original and ancient. 

‘As to the lexicographical' inquiries and speculations of the ancients, 
their blunders in both are proverbial, and constitute an important fact in 
the history of the human mind. ‘Their absurd etymologies? are the most 
striking proof of the impossibility of man becoming conscious of his pecu- 
liarities, except by contrast and comparison with those of others. If the 
Roman world did little for the philosophy of language, though even Czesar 
speculated and wrote upon it, the Byzantine age, in this branch also, did 
nothing but preserve the corpse of ancient science, reduced to formularies 
and epitomes, such as ages sinking into materialism, or any other form of 
barbarism, generally prefer to scientific and learned investigations, 

‘The Germanic middle ages had not the means, and did not feel the 
vocation, for inquiring into realities ; although Christianity had given them 
the idea of humanity as distinct from nationality ; and although the study 
of Latin, and afterwards of Greek, and the acquaintance with the Saracens, 
led them naturally to a greater knowledge of the properties and diversities 
of language. The genial and free philosophy of the fifteenth century, 





1 This censure is far too indiscriminate. In some respects the Greek lexico- 
graphers surpassed our own in the extent and variety of their researches. We 
have no vocabularies specially devoted to the phrascology of our great writers,—of 
Chaucer, of Milton, of Shakspeare ; whereas Grecian literature possessed, from the 
times of Gorgias (440 8.0.) various collections of Homeric, Platonic, and other 
elegant phraseology. Shortly after the era of salvation, a voluminous library of 
glossaries and onomastica, lexica of rare terms, classical terms, idiomatic terms, 
appeared under the auspices of Tryphon (30 z.c.), Diogenianus (130 B.c.), Pamphi- 
lus, Julius Pollux (a.p. 180), and, at a later period, Hesychius and Suidas. Their 
great defect, however, was that they had no complete dictionary in a compre- 
hensive form ; that the philological, and the historical, or descriptive departments 
were often confused; and that they were by no means uniformly arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

? The ridiculous etymologies so gravely authorized by Quintilian are probably 
familiar to every scholar. The celebrated lucus a non lucendo he is responsible 
for. On the same principle—the cool prefix of a negation—he derives ludus (a 
sehool), ‘ quia longissimé a lusu !’ verbum he deduces ab aere verberato ; but his 
bachelor prejudices are ludicrously evinced in the account he gives of the term 
calibes, which he connects with celites, ‘quod onere gravissimo vacant,’ in his 
own gallant explanation. He might have been a better etymologist had he been 
a-worse naturalist: aware of the solitary propensities of the blackbird, he inge- 
niously derives merula from mera (sola) volans ! 
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which, on the one hand, prepared the way for the great Reformation of the 
sixteenth, gained, on the other, by this most memorable event of modern 
history, an unrestrained liberty of inquiry, and the feeling of the sacredness 
of national tongues. It thus opened the way to wider researches, at the 
same time that the discoveries of the Spaniards and Portuguese laid a new 
world open before the awakening European mind. Antonio Pignafetta, an 
Italian, collected lists of words out of the tongues of the tribes and nations 
through which he travelled. 

‘ But the only effective progress in linguistic philosophy and knowledge 
made by the sixteenth century, was due to classical philology, combined 
with the study of Hebrew. The necessity of explaining the Old Testament 
from its original language led to the study and comparison of Arabic, Syriac, 
and Aramaic; and it is only necessary to know the two great luminaries 
of France, Scaliger and Bochart, to form an idea of the extent and impor- 
tance of the progress made in this field of science. 

‘On this foundation the seventeenth century attempted to build, so far 
as its struggles for religious and civil liberty would allow. But, owing to 
the overwhelming power of the political and ecclesiastical reaction in the 
greater part of that century, ail it achieved in this field was a cumbrous, 
uncritical superstructure of lexicography. ‘There was no philosophical 
mg. in the speculation of that century, nor any great historical pro- 

blem to guide its philology, which could have led either towards physio- 
logical or philological discoveries concerning the tribes and languages of 
mankind. 

‘The mighty genius of Bacon was, indeed, aware of the importance and 
mysterious nature of language, The first chapter of the sixth book De 
Augmentis Scientiarum contams ample proofs of both. He there enu- 
merates among the desiderata, as a portion of the doctrine De Organo 
Sermonis, a treatise De Notis Rerum, by which he means a _ philoso- 
phical catalogue of real signs (characteres reales), corresponding with the 
number of radical words, and also a philosophical grammar. There is 
enough for centuries in both these problems. There is also much of 
wisdom implied in his general invaluable principles of induction and 
analogy; and it is to be regretted that these germs have not been hitherto 
fully developed. But Bacon himself did nothing towards that object, -with 
respect to language. He neither developed the principles of grammar, nor 
of the formation of words ; still less did he attempt a classification of lan- 
guages, or try to establish a method of inquiry into their nature and 
origin,’ —Vol. i. pp. 39—43. 

The Chevalier then illustrates the further development of 
philological science, from the Baconian era to our own. The 
great object of Leibnitz, in the foundation of the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, as his memoir of 1700 proves, was to 
establish the study of the comparative philosophy of language; 
and to classify the then known languages in order to trace the 
genealogy of mankind. The torch, as it fell from the hands of 
Leibnitz, was rekindled, with additional lustre, by Blumenbach 
and Prichard. Previous to their researches,the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century had scorned the idea of the unity of the human 
race; and theologians had unhappily assisted them in making 
the Bible say, that God had created language as he had created 
man, and that language was not the act and work of man. 
Under the auspices of these eminent contributors to science, 
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the combined light of philology, physiology, ethnology and 
geography, was brought to bear upon the problem; and science 
supported the Scriptural theory of the original unity of the 
human species. There were, however, several stages of the 
philological arena yet to be traversed. What was the method 
of defining near or more distant relationship, and of distin- 
guishing between historical and accidental, original and subsc- 
quent connexion between the languages of the earth? In the 
solution of these questions, the next step was taken by a 
German: and it was India, and the English researches into 
Sanskrit, which elicited that step. In 1808, Frederic Schlegel, 
in his ‘ Essay on the Language and Philosophy of the Hindoos,’ 
fully established the decisive importance and precedence which 
grammatical forms ought to have over single words, in proving 
the affinities of language. By an application of his method, he 
triumphantly showed the intimate historical connexion between 
the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Roman and Germanic languages. 
The new linguistic school of Germany followed up the impulse 
given by Schlegel; a host of writers successively traced the 
different branches of languages connected with the Sanskrit ; 
the unscientific expression of ‘ Eastern languages’ was abandoned 
by the learned; the circle of Indo-Germanic tongues was 
gradually enlarged, till it embraced the Lithuanian, the Sla- 
vonic, and, finally, all the languages of Celtic origin. It was 
thus that the destderata of Bacon, and the fundamental idea of 
Leibnitz, had, to a considerable degree, been carried out by the 
gradual establishment of a method for analyzing a given lan- 
guage, and detecting its affinities with another of the same 
family. The next step was to unite, and examine philosophically 
and methodically, all the different forms of human language, 
with a full knowledge of all the modern discoveries. It was 
achieved in the posthumous work of Humboldt (1836), ‘ On 
‘the Diversity of the Formation of Human Language, and its 
‘ Influence on the Intellectual Development of Mankind.’ Com- 
mencing with the simplest elements of speech, he gradually 
proceeds to the construction of a sentence, as the expression of 
intellect and thought. He then shows that the Chinese—the 
opposite pole to the Sanskrit—is a perfect form in its kind. 
In examining, explaining, and comparing the different means 
used by different nations to render single words susceptible of 
signs, destined to mark their position in a sentence, he shows 
that all accomplish this more or less imperfectly, with the ex- 
ception of the Sanskritic family, in which he gives the prize to 
the language of the Hellenes. Thus he is brought irresistibly 
to the result, that the Chinese tongue and the Sanskritic family 
represent the two extremes of all known formations of speech: 
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while he considers the Semitic languages as standing on the 
same line with the Sanskritic, in consequence of their decided 
tendency towards the system of inflexional forms. 

We must now allow M. Bunsen to describe in his own terms 
the existing phase of philological research; to which we will 
subjoin his account of the latest results arising from the appli- 
cation of his principles to the meagre fragments, which are all 
that have hitherto been revealed, of the Etruscan tongue: 


‘Whatever,’ he says, ‘has been successfully achieved in behalf of lin- 
guistic science, has been obtained by the critical method of philological 
analysis. While valuing all materials for what they are worth, I do not 
think that crude glossaries of languages not understood are proper mate- 
rials for comparative ethnology ; and I consider all conjectures and systems 
built upon such materials, as below scientific consideration. It is also, I 
think, now more generally acknowledged, and, indeed, proved by incontest- 
able facts, that all critical philological results must remain incomplete until 
they become historical. All philology must end in history; but the his- 
torical results of those linguistic researches are infinitely greater than 
many learned historians imagine. ... . If we examine the last of these 
inquiries, we shall find that those only which belong to what may be termed 
centrical ethnology, based upon comparative philology, have furnished any 
conclusive result. Almost all languages of nations which have a history 
and a literature, have been linguistically traced to Central Asia; and the 
only natural method which can ensure real progress, appears to be to in- 
crease this stock, by confronting progressively isolated phenomena with 
the now historical centre. But this must be done methodically. When- 
ever in Asia, in Europe, in Africa, or elsewhere, we find family groups of 
languages, we must, first of all, try to define the respective position of 
each member, or relation to the other portions of the same family. We 
shall then have to ascertain methodically the relative position of the dif- 
ferent families. This relative position is a double one. First, that of the 
members among each other. ‘Thus we shall gradually obtain African, 
American and Polynesian groups, organically arranged, and prepared for 
being elevated into the sphere of universal history. To find the proper 
place for each group in the history of tongues, is the second aim of this 
comparative examination. In order to obtain the desired results for both 
purposes, a twofold critical operation is required. First, a grammatical 
analysis of every single language, based upon native composition and speech. 
The second operation will be, to gather round a common centre all such 
languages as, by their grammar and construction, undeniably belong to one 
and the same family, and to endeavour to discover which of its branches 
exhibits the idiom in its greatest purity and perfection. The most ancient 
and best preserved must be placed at the head, as the representative of the 
family in the history of mankind. It is only when we have reached this 
point, that we may knock at the door of universal history, and demand 
admission for the hitherto isolated family into the historical stock.'—Vol. i. 
pp. 61—63. 


In the second chapter, the last results of the Italic researches, 
as far as they affect the Etruscan problem, are given in the 
following terms: 


‘ Niebuhr’s historical criticism had put an end to a host of groundless 
and unscientific conjectures and dreams respecting the languages of primi- 
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tive Italy, and cleared the ground for solid linguistic research. For, as 
linguistic research is blind without philology, so is philology without 
history. Niebubr’s general tendency in language was distinction; and 
what he found to be essentially heterogeneous was likely to appear to him 
autochthonic, and original from the beginning. This was the case with the 
Etruscan. Disgusted with the unscrupulous and rambling method of 
Lanzi and his followers, who had ransacked the Greek dictionary, and 
drawn largely upon their own imaginations, and the credulity of their 
readers, in order to make the Etruscan language what its alphabet evidently 
is, an archaic form of the Hellenic, Niebuhr maintained that the Etruscan 
was a purely barbarous language; that it is wholly distinct from the other 
more or less Latinising tongues of Italy Proper, of the Apennines, and even 
of the Alps; that the ruling nations of Etruria came from the North; and 
that the roots of the language must be looked for in Retia. This verdict 
of Niebuhr, so far from being shaken, is confirmed by all the serious and 
connected philological or historical researches which have been since insti- 
tuted on the subject. 

‘It was, of course, this language which attracted, from the first appear- 
ance of Niebuhr’s “ Roman History,” the united efforts of philologers and 
linguists. Ottfried Miiller, in his truly learned work, “ Die Etrusker,” 
(1828), gave the first critical outlines of the grammar, as well as of the 
alphabet. In the lectures delivered by me at the Archzological Institute 
at Rome, I advanced the theory I still maintain, that the Etruscan bears 
strong marks of being a mixed language, from the circumstance of such 
grammatical forms as have been ascertained being evidently analogous to 
what we know of Indo-Germanic flexions ; whereas the greater part of the 
words which occur in the inscriptions prove most provokingly hetero- 
geneous. On the other hand, the Tyrrhenic glosses in Hesychius (if they 
be of any value), and the inscription found in 1836 at Agylla, under the 
ruins of Etruscan Cere, and illustrated by Lepsius, contain words much 
more akin to the Greco-Latin stock, I do not think that the abundance 
of vowels can be accounted for by the assumption that this, and some 
similar inscriptions, represent a more ancient period. Until we possess 
bilinguar inscriptions of some extent, we shall be unable to interpret them ; 
but we cannot be mistaken as to their sounding less barbarous, or more 
like Greek or Latin, than the others. If, then, we have in the Etruscan 
a Greco-Latinising grammar, and a mixed vocabulary, and apply to these 
phenomena the general theory of mixed language, it does not follow that 
the barbarous lexicographical elements are entirely un-Indo-Germanic ; 
for Celtic, though decidedly barbarous, still forms a part of that family, 
But it does follow, from the analogy of all we know, that the groundwork 
of the language is indicated by the grammar, the indestructible badge of 
near kinship ; and that, in its origin, the Etruscan was much more akin to 
Greek and Latin, and the other Italic languages, than that element, which 
forms in the monuments, (that of Agylla and some smaller ones excepted,) 
the predominant part of the vocabulary. A mixed language of this kind 
would be the natural consequence of a non-Italic tribe having taken pos- 
session of Tyrrhenia, or the Mediterranean part of Central Italy, subdued 
the Italic indigenous population, and finally adopted their language, as the 
Norman conquerors did that of the Saxons, or the Arabs that of Persia. 
The coincidence of this result of an independent linguistic research, with 
Niebuhr’s demonstration of the Northern (Retian) origin of the Etrus- 
cans, attested by inscriptions found in an uninterrupted line, from that 
Alpine land and the Tyrol down to Tarquinii, appeared to me remarkable ; 
the two researches seem mutually to confirm each other. The intrinsic 
nature of the language, as we find. it in the monuments, leads also to the 
conclusion that the Greek words were a foreign element, received, but not 
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understood. Making every allowance for a different system of vocalisa- 
tion, such changes as 

Pultuke from Polynikes, Akhmiem from Agamemnun, 
are unmistakeably barbarous, and betray an absolute ignorance of the 
elements of which the Greek name is composed, 

‘ Thus atrium may have been inorganically formed from aépov. But as 
to haruspex, which is also said to be an Etruscan word, we shall see below! 
that it is thoroughly Latin, and has its Indo-Germanic root; it may, for all 
that, have been Etruscan, but it is not a corruption of iepooxoros. Both 
also may have been words of the conquered Helleno-Italic population of 
Etruria. Indeed, vorsus, “ a square of one hundred feet,” is quoted as being 
both Tuscan and Umbrian; and it is admitted that the Umbrians originally 
occupied Tyrrhenia.'-—Vol. i. pp. 84—87. 

Subjoined is Dr. Aufrecht’s report of the last results of his 
Etruscan researches: 

‘ The convincing proofs of the Indo-European character of the Etruscan 
grammar, are principally the following facts: ; 

‘1. On the Cippus Pennimus we find the following forms of the word 
Velthina: 

Velthina, Velthinas, Velthinam. 

That s is the genitive termination, as in the other Indo-European 
languages, is undeniable. 

‘2. We find a, ia, the termination of female names, exactly as in Greek 
and Latin. 

‘3. Al is the patronymic and metronymic termination, which evidently 
corresponds with the Latin A/is, as in Australis, Arvalis, Triumphalis, 

‘4. Sa added to a man’s name indicates the name of his wife; thus 
Larthial—i—sa means the consort of the son of Larthius, This form also 
bears the character of the Indo-Germanic languages, while that syllable 
has a genitive signification. In a similar way, the Greek genitive in ov, 
originally ogvo, is not properly a case, but an adjective, irmo—oc—io = 
equestris. ‘The barbarous sound of the words in the Etruscan inscriptions, 
certainly cannot be explained by the accumulation of consonants alone; 
for earlier inscriptions, (that of Agylla and some shorter ones,) have many 
more vowels than the later. The only admissible explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is the assumption, that the Etruscan is a mixed language. We 
have abundant examples that the consequence of a mixture of two very 
different languages is, that they both become decomposed, and lose their 
former clearness, lexically as well as etymologically. I assume it to be a 
historical fact, that the conquering Etruscans took Tyrrhenia from the 
Umbrians; and I deny the historical existence of Pelasgi in Italy, whether 
their language were akin to Greek or not. 

‘I have, therefore, adopted another mode of getting nearer to the 
barbarous element in Etruscan. The Euganean inscriptions which are 
found in the southern part of Retia, as well as in Lombardy, particularly 
about Padua, and other ancient inscriptions which have come to light in 
that district, exhibit the same alphabet, (except that the O occurs in them, 
which is unknown in Southern Etruria,) and a language, which, in its cha- 
racter, bears strong resemblance to the Etruscan. But I abstain from 
following up this conjecture until new monuments come to our aid.’ 


As long as there is no bilingual monument of any extent, the 
full fruits of Dr. Freund’s mission to Retia by the Berlin 


1 He supposes it hada common root with hariolus, and meant simply to observe 
the entrails of victims. 
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Academy of Sciences, to which allusion was made in our former 
article, cannot bereaped. The last researches instituted on the 
— Romanic language now spoken there, having shown 
that, beside the ordinary Romanic words, and some roots 
bearing a Celtic character, there remained about one-tenth 
which could not be reduced to either, he engaged in this 
expedition, with the view of examining this mysterious caput 
mortuum. He discovered a far greater number of the words 
of that primitive residue than he expected. The fact of their 
existence is of great importance; but it will be difficult to 
identify them, until a monument, of the character described 
above, shall have been discovered. 

In pronouncing the Etruscan to be a mixed language, the 
results of philology conspire with ethnological conclusions. The 
national civilization is obviously similar in character; it has its 
Oriental, it has its classical affinities; but the latter never 
formed the prevalent type. The Etruscan influence in Italy 
presents many points of analogy to the Moorish dominion in 
Spain; the Moors left no enduring legacy of arts and social 
culture to posterity, and the Etruscans, though brought into 
intimate connexion with the two noblest nations of antiquity, 
never attained to Greek and Roman humanities. 

Up to the present time, then, modern research has only 
effected for Etruria the discovery, that her language belongs to 
the Indo-European family ; with what elements it was blended, 
what was its relationship to other members of the same family, 
is a question still to be cleared up; its obscurity can only be 
dispelled by the discovery of monumental remains and inscrip- 
tions, to which a scientific philological theory may be applied. 

Before closing this article, it may be well to point to the 
elucidation which recent researches have given to a well-known 
remark of Niebuhr, who, in illustrating his belief that the 
Latin was a mixed language, referred to the fact that, whereas 
the words belonging to the sphere of peaceable rural life agree 
in Greek and Latin, the Latin expressions for everything be- 
longing to warfare, arms, and hunting, have no words corre- 
sponding to them in Greek. Upon this illustration Dr. Arnold 
founded the gratuitous illusion, ‘that the Latin people arose 
‘ out of a conquest of the Pelasgians (the Greek element) by 
‘the Oscans; so that the latter were the ruling class of the 
‘ united nation, the former were its subjects.’—Homan History, 
vol. i. p. 22. . 

This is a mere conjecture, which ought not to have been in- 
truded, in its peremptory dogmatic form, as an undoubted 
historical conclusion. It is entirely unauthorzied by subsequent 
discovery ; comparative philology — the fact referred to to be 
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of general occurrence in the Indo-Germanic languages. ‘It 
‘ must, therefore,’ observes Dr. Aufrecht, ‘be explained in a 
‘manner applicable to all, by the circumstance that those 
‘ nations once lived as peaceable herdsmen,’ (the primitive occu- 
pation of the human race,) ‘and, in part, at least, as agricul- 
‘ turists, in their original Asiatic abodes.’ Thus, the names of 
the most important domestic animals, and only a few of the 
wild beasts, as wolf and bear, and the words for primitive wants, 
(breadstuffs, metals, names of consanguinity and affinity in their 
furthest extensions,) are, as we must naturally expect, found to 
be identical, not only in Greek and Latin, but also in the 
Germanic,’ Lithuanian, and Slavonic languages. ‘ These words, 
‘ therefore,’ says the learned Doctor, ‘are the Asiatic heir-loom 
‘ of the civilized nations of Europe.’ So that, if we find, in the 
different branches of this stock, different words for the imple- 
ments of hunting and warfare, we must conclude that they were 
fixed after the separation took place. In Greek and Latin, 
however, the diverging terms quoted by Niebuhr, in proof of a 
mixture, are generally reducible to roots’? common to all the 
branches. The natural explanation of this is, that the Greeks 
and Romans lived longer together, and adopted in common, 
about the same period, a more southerly direction; whereas the 
Germans and Slavonics took, or kept in common, a more 
northerly one. 





1 Eg. Mother, Osc.amma ; old high Germ. amma; compare Ger. amme (nurse) ; 
Icelandic, amma (grandmother) ; Sanskrit, am&. The Italic expression for man, in 
opposition to woman, is, Lat. Vir; Umbr. Veir; Teut. Ver; in Skr. Viras. 

Dr. Aufrecht exhibits, in proof of this, the etymology of the very words chosen 
by Niebuhr as instances. Scutum is the Greek oxdros, from the root sku, ‘to 
cover ;’ Parma, rdpyn; Jaculum, from jacere, idrrw; Arma, from arcere, ‘that 
which defends, wards off;’ Gr. dpxeivy, dAdAxew. In some others mentioned by 
him the resemblance is far-fetched. 
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Art. VI.—1. Census of Great Britain, 1851. Education. 
England and Wales. Report and Tables. London, 1854. 


2. Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. London, 
1854. 


No department of the Census of 1851, is probably more calcu- 
lated to produce some practical results than that of education. 
The secular or general census of the whole population, contains 
indeed much useful and curious information, which may, in the 
working of political economy, be turned to valuable account; 
but in dealing with it, we seem to have before us those great 
stubborn facts of human life, which are beyond any direct or 
voluntary control. Births and deaths, or the various ages to 
which different sexes and classes attain, according to their pur- 
suits or occupations, are, in great measure, facts that remain 
uninfluenced in the future by the knowledge of the past. They 
are governed by stern laws of necessity, which act on the inner 
self of each individual rather than on the community asa whole, 
and which are beyond any combined or legislative efforts mate- 
rially to change. The mass or substance on which it is necessary 
here to operate, is no less than the community itself; it cannot 
be viewed in the light of an external object to be dealt with as 
improved knowledge shall direct; but the most we can reason- 
ably hope for, is that our own discretion, with a few compul- 
sory hints, may teach us as a people to become better, wiser, 
cleaner, more sober, and, therefore, more likely to escape cer- 
tain evils, which follow the neglect of prudent and wholesome 
counsel. Much the same may be said of the census of reli- 
gion that kind of knowledge which statistics give to the mind, 

not much affinity with matters of faith, or the choice of a 
religion. It is hopeless to expect that any very direct influ- 
ence can be brought to bear on the public at large, simply 
from the knowledge of certain varieties in the religious choice 
of individuals, who act in each case from strong personal 
motives, far outweighing in importance any effects of a census- 
table, and over which we have no contro. 

With regard, however, to education, there is this difference. 
A distinct subject-matter exists, which is external to ourselves, 
and with which, moreover, there is felt a very general, and’ 
almost unanimous, desire to. deal, in an active and practical 
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manner; to aid which desire was doubtless the object for which 
the Census was drawn up. 

We have, in the reports now before us, to do with the period 
of human life ranging between 3 and 15. This is a malleable 
age in itself, and, moreover, it is a period of life which grown-up 
people, who manage the affairs of the world, will not personally 

ave to encounter any more. 

Yet although we may hope for much good, from the information 
and stimulus imparted to the subject of education by the dis- 
closures of the ease it does not follow that those disclosures 
are peculiarly full or correct. In no department of the work 
were there more difficulties, or more chances of inaccurate 
statements. Very great opposition had to be encountered at 
the last moment; and it was discovered that there was no 
power to compel masters of schools to answer the questions 
that were thought necessary. It was even in contemplation 
to abandon the whole inquiry, and that’after forms had been 
distributed to all parts of the country. It was judged, however, 
advisable to collect, on a purely voluntary basis, what informa- 
tion was possible; leaving the success of the undertaking to the 
good-will of those whose cooperation was essential. The proper 
schedules were accordingly sent to 70,000 heads of schools. 
Owing to the indifference, partly of the census-officers, and partly 
of the heads of schools, it was afterwards discovered, that with 
regard to a considerable number of schools, no information had 
been given. The large amount, however, of useful returns 
that were promptly received, encouraged the effort to arrive at 
a greater degree of completeness. A year’s close correspondence 
was necessary for this purpose, and eventually the success was 
so far greater than had been anticipated, that the tabulation of 
facts was determined on, upon a more elaborate design than at 
first had been intended. 

The total result is, that returns have been received from 
44,836 day-schools, (15,411 public, and 29,425 private ;) from 
23,137 sunday-schools ; from 1545 evening-schools for adults; and 
from 1057 literary, scientific and mechanics’ institutions. 
About 1,500 other schools, of different kinds, were also reported 
by the census-officers as not having sent in any returns. The 
total number of children estimated as attending day-schools, is 
2,144,378, of whom 721,396 belong to private schools; while 
those who attend sunday-schools, are 2,407,642; a further 
number of 39,783 being reckoned as adult scholars at 1545 
evening-schools. 

Whether this may be considered satisfactory, is made to 
depend on the answers that can be given to the following 
questions :— 
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‘1st. Does the present state of education, as exhibited above, display 
considerable advance upon its state in former periods, so as to give evidence 
of progress ? 

‘2d. What number of children, out of the population of England and 
Wales in 1851, should constantly be found at school ?—involving the ques- 
tions of school age, duration of school attendance, &c. 


‘3d. What is the character of the instruction afforded to existing scholars?’ 
—Census, 1851, p. xv. 


Under the head of the first question, it may almost be said, 
that popular education is the work of the present century. 
Sunday-schools date their first origin to Raikes of Gloucester, in 
1781, and they seem to have prepared the way for an apprecia- 
tion of learning, that ended in a general call for daily education. 
Whether popular education has always, in past ages, been ne- 
glected to the extent that it was the case when those who now 
are old men and women were boys and girls, is a question of 
historical interest, which we cannot now discuss; but certain it 
is, that those were days of literary ignorance, such as can now 
hardly be conceived. It is the common saying of old people, 
‘There were no schools in my time,’ and such really appears to 
have been the case ; indeed in many parts of the country, the exist- 
ence of a school is still a novelty, and persons are even now to be 
found, who assert that education is out of place in those who have 
to earn their living by hard labour in the fields. Unhappily, the 
Church did not commence the educational movement; though, 
of late years, she has been the great practical instrument of it: 
even while they, who in political sentiments, succeed to the old 
‘march of intellect’ schools, appear satisfied with empty decla- 
mations about national progress; themselves having taken no 
further part in the work, than that of hampering the real prac- 
tical agencies of it. 


‘The popular day-school epoch dates from 1796, when the youthful 
Quaker, Joseph Lancaster, began, in his father’s house in Southwark, to 
instruct the children of the poor. Enthusiastic in his calling, and benevo- 
lent to rashness in his disposition, he assumed towards his scholars more 
the character of guardian than of master; easily remitting to the poorer 
children even the scanty pittance charged, and often furnishing with food 
the most distressed. No wonder that his scholars multiplied with great 
rapidity: they numbered 90 ere he was 18 years old, and afterwards came 
pouring in upon him “like flocks of sheep,” till in 1798, they reached as 
many as 1,000.’— Census, 1851, p. xv. 


Lancaster, however, was not the man to carry on what 
he had originated ; indeed, his whole career marks him as a 
thoroughly incompetent man. 


‘ Ardent, visionary, destitute of worldly prudence, the very qualities 
which made him so successful as a teacher and a missionary in the cause 
of education, rendered him incapable as an administrator. His affairs 
became embarrassed: he himself was tossed about through varied troubles, 
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passing from a prison to prosperity, and then again reduced to bankruptcy ; 
until, in 1818, he departed for America, where, after twenty years of 
suffering, brightened by some intervals of popularity but none of prudence, 
his life was terminated by an accident, in 1838, in the streets of New 
York.’—Census, 1851, p. xvi. 


The prominent result of this unfortunate man’s system when 
committed to abler hands, was the foundation in 1808, of ‘ The 
British and Foreign School Society,’ called at first, ‘The 
‘ Royal Lancasterian Institution for Promoting the Education of 
‘the Children of the Poor.’ 

The monitorial system, which was the main feature of these 
schovuls, had been employed for some years by Dr. Bell, in the 
Military Orphan School at Madras. The following brief 
memoir of this distinguished name in the history of education, 
is worthy of attention. 


‘ Andrew Bell was the very opposite of Joseph Lancaster, in all except a 
common enthusiasm for instruction on the “ mutual” or “ monitorial” 
system. A Scotchman, (the son of a barber of Saint Andrew’s), his career 
was just as much distinguished by invariable prudence as was Lancaster’s 
by constant though benevolent improvidence. On leaving college in 1774, 
at the age of twenty-one, Bell went to America, and spent his next five 

ears as a tutor in Virginia, whence in 1781, he returned to England, 

aving suffered shipwreck on his passage. He now took orders in the 
English Church, | became the minister of the Episcopal Chapel at Leith. 
Applying for a Doctor’s degree in Divinity, he received instead, from the 
University of Saint Andrew’s, one in Medicine. In 1787 he sailed for 
India, where he was appointed chaplain to five or six regiments. On the 
foundation of the Military Orphan Asylum, he became its honorary super- 
intendent; and it was in this capacity that he made his experiment in 
* mutual instruction.”” The result of this experiment he published, after 
his return to England in 1797, and made strenuous efforts to procure the 
general adoption of his scheme. In 1801 he became rector of Swanage, 
Dorsetshire; in 1808 the master of Sherborne Hospital; in 1818 a pre- 
bendary of Hereford Cathedral, and subsequently one of Westminster. 
He died in 1832, bequeathing his large fortune of 120,000/. principally to 
the Educational Institutions of his native country. It is, however in con- 
nexion with the National Society that Dr. Bell is chiefly known.’— Census, 
1851, p. xvi. 


Since the establishment of the National Society in 1811, the 
Church has assumed a very prominent position in the education 
of the poor. Parliamentary returns were obtained in 1818, of 
the number of schools and scholars throughout the country, 
when the former amounted to 19,230 day, and 5,463 Sunday- 
schools; and the latter to 674,883 day, and 477,225 Sunday- 
scholars; the proportion of these to the population being ] in 
17 at day, and 1 in 24 at Sunday-schools. In 1833 similar 
returns were made out, and the numbers were respectively about 
doubled in day-schools, and nearly trebled in Sunday-schools; 
so that, although the population had increased soul 24 per 
cent. in those 15 years, yet the proportion of scholars to 
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population was brought down to 1 in 11, and 1 in 9, instead of 
the proportion mentioned of the former period. 

From the year 1833 are to be dated those annual govern- 
ment grants in aid of day-schools, the management of which, 
has been the cause of so much discussion. For six years a grant 
was made of 20,000/. and, for lack of any other plan of applica- 
tion, it was divided between the British and Foreign, and the 
National Societies, as representing the two great parties actively 
concerned in education. In 1839 some attempts were made 
to develope plans of state education; but the opposition that 
was met with, both from Churchmen and Dissenters, strongly 
brought out the fact, that education, in immediate connexion 
with different religious bodies, was more in favour with the 
public, than the direct agency of government. The duties 
of administering parliamentary grants were, at this time, trans- 
ferred from the nena to the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education; the principle being also adopted of assisting, with 
the public money, the voluntary efforts of separate religious 
bodies, in proportion to their own exertions. The annual 
grants were also now increased; for three years they were 
30,000/., then 40,000/.; in 1845 they amounted to 75,000/.; for 
the two next years they were 100,000/., in 1848-9-50, they 
came to 125,000/.; in 1851-2, to 150,000/.; and in 1853, to 
260,000/. Of 500,000/. spent in England, between 1839 and 
1850, almost entirely in the building of school-rooms, and the 
support of normal schools, it is satisfactory to the Church, that 
she, on the principle of distribution now adopted, obtained 
405,000/., while the Wesleyans only obtained 8,000/., and the 
Roman Catholics 1,049. 51,000/. being given to the British and 
Foreign Society, leaving 37,000/. to Workhouse-schools, which, 
generally speaking, are under the influence of the clergy, and, 
therefore, may be considered Church schools. 

The obvious importance which the system of state intervention 
now adopted gives to the education of the Church, in consequence 
of her own numerical majority, and her more complete organiza- 
tion, has excited much jealousy in some bodies of Dissenters, 
especially the Independents and Baptists, who, having formerly 
been the great advocates of state education—thinking thereby 
to undermine the influence of the Church—at once became its 
most rigid opponents, as soon as the result was proved to con- 
tradict their previous wishes. Various societies have sprung 
up, connected with these religious bodies, which have been the 
means of confirming more than ever the self-adopted principle 
of the English people, that the education of children shall be 
attached to the religious system of the country; and that, if the 
one is divided, the other shall be divided also. 
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The general result of all the activity which has been shown 
on the subject is sufficiently striking, when we find that, 
whereas in 1818 there was a day-scholar for every 17°25 persons 
of the whole population; and in 1833, one for every 11°27, 
there was in 1851, a scholar for every 8°36 persons. The 
increase between 1818 and 1851 was, of day-scholars, 218 per 
cent., and of Sunday-scholars, 404 per cent.; while the increase 
of population was but 54 per cent. How far we have accom- 
plished what is requisite depends on other considerations, one 
of which is, whether the number of children now attending 
school is even yet as great as it should be. 

What is the number, then, which, in a population of 17,927,609, 
ought to be found attending school? 1 in 8 is often assumed 
as a satisfactory proportion. This would amount to 2,240,951 ; 
and, on the supposition that all these were between the ages of 
5 and 15, there might be, in this case, an average of 5 years 
at school for each child. When, however, we take into con- 
sideration, that many of the wealthier classes send their children 
to school for a much longer period, and that the poorer classes 
often send theirs at a younger age than 5, it follows that the 
average period of profitable schooling, i.e. between 5 and 15 
years of age, among the poor, will be reduced considerably 
below 5 years, probably to 4 years. The deficiency shown 
in the present census below this assumed 1 in 8, is only 
96,573; the actual number of scholars being that much below 
the 2,240,951. Mr. Horace Mann is not, however, satisfied 
with this abstract 1 in 8; he takes the whole population of 
England and Wales, and proceeds to find out, by a calculation 
of his own, how many ought to be at school. 

Between the ages of 3 and 15 there are 4,908,696 children. 
Here, then, is the material out of which to make schools. About 
1,000,000 of this number is at once disposed of, as being em- 
ployed in various kinds of labour, manufacturing and agricul- 
tural; the permanently sick are reckoned at 195,000; those who 
are educated at home at 50,000; there are then left 3,663,261, 
between 3 and 15 years of age, who might be at school. As, 
however, the age between 3 and 5 is not of much profit at 
school, and as, therefore, it is not thought desirable to promote 
such early attendance beyond what is practically found to be the 
ease, we have to deduct from this number all between those ages 
who are not actually at school or otherwise employed. This 
number is estimated at 574,611. Again, as attendance at school 
after 12 until 15, however desirable, is hardly to be expected 
among the working classes, we have to deduct also all between 
those ages, who, as before, are not actually at school or otherwise 
employed; estimated at 73,245. After all these deductions, the 
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residue is 3,015,405, or one-sixth of the population, consisting of 
all between 5 and 12 not kept from school by any sufficient 
cause, and all between 3 and 5,or 12 and 15, who are at present 
actually sent to school of free choice. This is the true number 
to be compared with the census return of 2,144,378, in order to 
judge whether the amount of our present educational plans are 
satisfactory or not. ‘There is, then, a deficiency of no less than 
970,000, which number of children are detained from school 
between the ages of 5 and 12. It does not, however, follow that 
these children never see a school, while all the rest, 2,000,000 and 
more, devote the whole 7 years to study. We must divide the 
time actually spent in school, in a fairer proportion, between 
the wholenumber. Mr. Mann's deduction is as follows :— 


‘If we have recourse to the opinions and experience of able writers and 
instructors on this point, the inference seems to be, that, while among the 
middle and upper classes the average time expended on their children’s 
school-education is about six years, the average time amongst the labouring 
classes cannot much exceed four years. If this be so, the inference appears 
inevitable, that very few children are completely uninstructed ; nearly all, at 
some time or another of their childhood, see the inside of a school-room, 
although some do little more. Upon no other supposition can the constant 
presence on the school books of the names of upwards of 2,000,000 children 
between three and fifteen, out of 4,908,696, be consistent with a brief school 
period for any considerable portion of the former number.’—Census, 1851, 
p. XXX. 


No less a number, then, than 3,000,000 would be satisfactory, 
as representing the total children on the books of day-schools; 
especially when it is remembered that the actual attendance is 
somewhat irregular among the poor. Mr. Mann says, that in 
private schools the attendance, on an average, is 91 per cent. of 
the number on the books, while in public schools the per-centage 
is only 79. Even this, we think, hardly describes the extreme 
irregularity of attendance occasioned by the demand for youth- 
ful labour, at particular seasons of the year, in agricultural dis- 
tricts. The whole of the autumn, indeed, from the harvest to 
Christmas, is broken in upon, to the destruction of any real work, 
by the practice of using large gangs of children to dibble in the 
seed-corn, and to perform other processes of modern farming. 
From the beginning of August to January, the attendance of the 
elder school-children, in corn-growing countries, is so occasional 
and uncertain, that, with the commencement of every year, it 
is almost necessary to begin education afresh. This periodical 
irregularity hardly enters, we think, into the calculation of the 
census, which was taken at the very best time of the year,—in 
the middle of that seven months, from January to August, which 
is the great season or term for rustic education. The power of 
remedying these irregularities of day instruction by systematic 
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evening-schools is suggested, but not discussed, by Mr. Mann, 
as no inquiries of an efficient kind were instituted at the census. 
Indeed, the principle is not yet sufficiently developed for sta- 
tistical information. Everything, however, points to the neces- 
sity of them, if the demand for youthful labour is continued, 
and, at the same time, the cause of education advances. What 
hope is there for the rising’ generation, if all education ceases 
at 10 or 11 years of age,—if from that time every kind of 
influence over them is lost, and all mental culture, as well as 
religious teaching, is left to chance, and to voluntary aspiration 
on the part of children themselves ? 

The next consideration touched on by Mr. Mann, is the 
quality of existing instruction in day-schools. Questions were 
asked as to the subjects taught in every school, and the number 
of children learning each. Any one who has had to do with the 
filling-up of such returns, will not place any very great reliance 
on the accuracy of the details that can be put together out of a 
country school; especially when 100 or so of little children have 
to be classified in almost as many different ways, and the brains 
of the teacher are confused by the multiplicity of questions. 
Still, however, some such details have been arrived at, which in 
the mass may probably be useful, especially in testifying to the 
small instruction given; for errors would be more likely to arise 
in overstating, than in understating, the amount of learning 
imparted. It appears that out of 33,993 boys’-schools from 
which information was obtained, there were 10,000 in which 
writing was not taught, and 20,000 in which geography was not 
taught. Again, out of 1,818,024 children of whom some details 
have been ascertained, it appears that 200,000 do not even learn 
to read, while nearly 8 ‘9,000 do not learn to write, and 900,000, 
or one-half, do not learu arithmetic. About 30 per cent. learn 

mmar and geography, while other branches of learning 

all to a per-centage that is wholly insignificant ; for instance, 

modern and ancient languages, 4 per cent., and mathematics, 3 
per cent. 

Mr. Mann’s deductions from this are very true :— 

‘To find in the schools a large proportion of the children learning the 
mere rudiments of knowledge, while a small proportion only is engaged 
upon the higher branches, must be looked upon as an unfavourable sign; 
revealing probably a limited duration of instruction—received, too, at an 
early age. And when it is remembered that, of those who appear to have 
been engaged in the more advanced departments of instruction, a majority 
were probably belonging to the upper and the middle classes, a preceding 
— seems to be corroborated, that the children of the working 
c 


sses go to school while very young, and remain but for a very scanty 
period.’— Census, 1851, p. xxxiii. 


On the subject, however, of the quality of education, we must 
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consider the efficiency of the teacher as well as the age and 
regularity of the pupil. The standard of remuneration given 
is applied to a large number of teachers, as some means of esti- 
mating the value of their services. The counties of Lancaster 
and Lincoln were selected for special inquiries under this head. 
In the former county, an average being taken of 301 masters, 
their salary per annum amounts to 58/. each; of 275 mistresses, 
the average is 31/. There are also, in boys’-schools, 132 paid 
monitors, with an average of 9/. 10s. each, and in girls’-schools 
275, with 6/.16s. each. In Church of England schools, the 
average pay of masters is also 58/., the same as the average of 
all others. The masterships under the head of military schools 
help to lower the average, being only 18/., which needs probably 
some explanation. Union workhouses only give 46/., consider- 
ably below the average. Independents are more liberal, giving 
817. Quakers and Unitarians give more than 70/., and Metho- 
dists 63/. Smaller religious sects and ragged-schools, &c. give 
less than the average, the lowest sum put down being 33/. The 
same relative proportions apply, without much alteration, to 
mistresses in this country. In Lincolnshire the average pay of 
masters generally is 74/., but the higher standard is made up by 
collegiate and grammar schools, the pay of masters in national 
schools averaging only 50/., and in other Church schools only 
28/. Wesleyan Methodists in this county average 611, and 
British schools 787. Mistresses in this county receive an average 
of 24/., which is also much lower than in Lancashire. 
Questions about remuneration are doubtless more difficult to 
get answered correctly than any other. In the first place, there 
is always jealousy, on the part of trustees and managers, to name 
the exact amount, even if they are able, especially where the 
school is in private hands, or maintained, perhaps, by a single 
individual; and in the second place, there are often various 
arrangements, with regard to the children’s pence, or the resi- 
dence of the master, or the amalgamation of his school duties 
with other parochial offices, which make it difficult to estimate 
with any exactness what his total income may be. It would, 
however, seem to be ascertained, that masters are better paid in 
manufacturing than in rural districts, and that they share in the 
general advance of wages which distinguish the one from the 
other. It is, however, fair to state that little dependence can 
be placed on these comparative tables of income, drawn up by 
Mr. Mann, as it appears on inspection that only 18 masters of 
parochial schools in the whole county of Lincoln sent in returns 
which he was able to use on this subject, a fact which completely 
destroys any statistical use of the table, though it may suggest 
speculations that in all probability the average of 50/. which 
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these 18 supply would be lessened rather than raised, if all the 
rest had been included in the calculation. There are, indeed, 
56 mistresses of Church of England schools put down in this 
table, which may imply that the list of male teachers is less 
incomplete than at first sight would appear in so large a county; 
but, their average salary being only 24/., the former presump- 
tion of the inferior nature of education in this rural district is 
not altered, for mistresses can only teach boys while very 
young. The large number of endowed schools in this county, 
48, may, perhaps, account for the prevalence of mistresses in 
parochial schools, inasmuch as they relieve them, in some mea- 
sure, of the elder boys; although, from the specimens of rural 
endowed schools which have come to our knowledge, we do not 
place much confidence in their general usefulness, in educating 
the labouring classes. 

One of the great elements of hope, on the subject of educa- 
tion, is the great increase, of late years, of training-colleges 
for masters. By this means the position of the school-master 
in a parish will ultimately be very much raised, and, as a 
consequence, his school much improved. At present there are 
about 40 of these in England and Wales, which are supported 
at a cost of 90,000/., 34 of them being in connexion with the 
Church of England. The system, also, of monitors paid by 
government grants, and of enabling the most promising of such 
monitors to follow up their occupation of teaching, by becoming 
* Queen’s Scholars,’ and receiving from 20/. to 25/. a-year at a 
training-college ; all this, if managed well, and in such a spirit 
and temper, on the part of the Privy Council and its army of 
inspectors, &c. as can succeed in making local and voluntary 
efforts cooperate with them, cannot but produce a vast improve- 
ment in the ability and general position of school-masters. 
Much of this usefulness, however, may be marred, if the Privy 
‘Council, in its general arrangements, is not sufficiently con- 
siderate of the wishes and sentiments of religious bodies, and of 
the Church, equally with others; or if, in its particular com- 
munications with local managers, during the inspection of 
schools, there is not courtesy and tact enough to avoid all 
tena of domineering over the clergy, the masters, or any 
voluntary assistants in a school. 

It has been already shown that, according to Mr. Mann’s 
calculation, there were, in 1851, 968,557 children absent from 
day-schools, for whom no excuse could be given. There was 
that number short of the 3,000,000 who ought to be always on 
the books of some school or other. The proportion to the 
whole population which this implies is 16°8 per cent., or 1 in 6; 
and the question which occurs after this, is, whether each sex 
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ought to furnish equal proportions. It appears that the defi- 
ciency, at the census, was less in the case of boys than of girls ; 
there were 132 per cent. of boys, and only 10°8 of girls. Nor 
is this proportion altered more than about one-tenth per cent., if 
scholars at home are included. Girls, therefore, are less educated 
than boys, and 600,000 of the whole number of unexplained 
cases of absence would be of this sex. Again, it is asked 
whether every locality should furnish an equal proportion of 
scholars. The larger and more constant demand for youthful 
labour in manufacturing districts, makes the proportion in them 
somewhat less than in agricultural counties. The per-centage 
varies, in England, from about 15 to 9 per cent, South Wales 
being still lower, only 8°6 per cent. The city of York and 
Westmoreland are the only places in which the 15 is exceeded. 
Hertford, Huntingdon, Rutland, Southampton, have 14. Berk- 
shire, Cambridge, Cumberland, Dorset, Kent, Oxford, Sussex, 
Wilts, and the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire, have 13. 
Chester, Derby, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, Somerset, Suffolk, 
Surrey, and the West Riding of Yorkshire have 12. Bucking- 
ham, Devon, Nottingham, Salop, and Worcester, have 11. 
Bedford, Cornwall, Lancaster, Middlesex, Stafford, Warwick, 
have 10; while Hereford and Monmouth are the only coun- 
ties which supply to day-schools only 9 per cent. of their 
population. 

Various causes are discussed, to account for the deficiency in 
the number of children under the process of education. The 
want of school accommodation is not to be alleged as any excuse, 
for there is in very many places a redundancy, while in others 
the deficiency could easily be supplied, if there was any real 
anxiety for more room. Nor, again, is the school fee any very 
powerful barrier, even to the working classes, as may be seen by 
the little more concern taken in education, even where such fee, 
of a penny or twopence a-week, is not required. Much, how- 
ever, of the absence from school which has to be deplored, 
exists in classes by no means the poorest; and when 50,000,000/. 
is annually spent by the labouring classes in strong drinks, it is 
justly imagined, that poverty is not the principal hindrance to 
the efficient education of children. The grand cause for the 
absence of children from school is the indifference of parents ; 
so at least says Mr. Mann. He regrets the want of ambition in 
parents to give their children such an education as may enable 
them to improve their position in life. Nor does he confine this 
spirit to the lowest classes :— 


‘In general a | negra. in whatever station, takes himself and his own 
social status as the standard up to which he purposes to educate his 
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offspring : the nobility, the gentry, merchants, tradesmen, artizans, and 
agricultural labourers expect to see their children occupying just the same 

sitions as themselves, and not unnaturally seek to qualify them for no 
higher duties. Hence it is that only those whose after-life is destined to 
be spent in intellectual exercises, as the pastime of an affluent leisure, or 
the subject-matter of professional activity, prolong their educational 
career beyond the elementary school period. The children of the mercan- 
tile community are thought to have completed their instruction when they 
have become adapted for the counting-house ; the sons of tradesmen when 
they have been fitted for apprentices ; the sons of all engaged in manual 
industry as soon as they possess the manual strength and skill required 
for such pursuits.’—Census, 1851, p. xli. 


The history of English society, for the last half-century, 
scarcely bears out this accusation ; for perhaps a time has never 
existed, when there has been a greater amount of successful 
ambition of the kind here spoken of,—ambition which has used 
education as its chief instrument. The principal cause of regret 
is, we think, that mental culture is not valued for its own sake, 
as giving opportunities of moral advancement and of recreation 
to all classes ;—it is only valued as a means of rising from a 
lower to a higher sphere, not as an instrument of improving the 
tastes and habits of each class as it at present exists. Yet, 
in spite of this, we cannot but concur, to some extent, with 
Mr. Mann’s passing sneer at the tutoring which the labouring 
classes have, for some generations, been diligently subjected to, 
‘not to look beyond their station.’ If station in life is a fixed 
thing, one great stimulus to education is certainly wanting, 
however we might desire that mental cultivation should be 
aimed at for its own sake. 

Among the remedies proposed for the present indifference to 
education, Mr. Mann lays much stress on the importance of 
secondary education,—that is, of more opportunities than now 
exist for making use, in after-life, of what has been learnt in 
childhood :— 


‘If, after reading and writing have been mastered, more inducements 
could be offered for the frequent application of these arts in daily life, un- 
questionably fewer persons would be found unable, as at present, after 
some few years of manhood have elapsed, to read intelligibly, cr to sign 
the marriage register except with marks. It is the goal in view that 
stimulates to perseverance in a tiresome course; but at present it must be, 
I fear, confessed, the working classes have no satisfactory reward to look 
to as the honourable end of their exertions. Much, no doubt, is now in 
process of “poo for giving them increased facilities for gaining 
information; and mechanics’ institutions, reading clubs, and, lately, 


borough libraries, have been established; but, in spite of these and other 
efforts, the extent to which the labouring multitudes are found engaged in 
intellectual recreation is surprisingly and sadly insignificant.’— Census, 
1851, pp. xli, xlii. 


Without any object, or ultimate use before it, Mr. Mann con- 
siders the elementary school to be ‘little better than a cul de 
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sac. At the same time it is most needful to improve the 
general character and system of primary schools, if only as a 
means of inducing children to prolong their stay, and thus of 
gaining more hold over their future tastes and habits. But in 
any improvement which is to be attempted, there comes the 
question of finance, which is thus introduced: 

‘ Sir James Kay Shuttleworth computes that to provide an education of 
the character contemplated by the Minutes of 1846, for 1,836,562 scholars 
in public schools of religious bodies, would require a total annual sum of 
2,890,8457. (exclusive of the cost of new school buildings) ; or an increase, 
on the — annual expenditure, of 1,844,265/. No question can exist 
that, whatsoever be the standard of efficiency to which it may be deemed 
desirable to raise the public schools, a very heavy further outlay, both for 
new erections and for annual support, will be required. And scarcely less 
will be the outlay necessary to establish and sustain those further institu- 
tions for promoting secondary education, without which the extension of 
mere primary instruction cannot be of much avail.’—Census, 1851, p. xiii. 


The consideration of the means that might be necessary 
to arrive at any given standard, naturally brings Mr. Mann to 
the subject of the educational agencies that already exist. 
Hitherto he has dwelt mainly on schools and scholars in the 
mass, but now he divides them into their several species and 
kinds. The two chief points of interest to which we would now 
direct attention, in this subdivision, are the education of the 
middle classes, and the comparative influence of the Church 
among other religious bodies. 

On the former point, Mr. Mann estimates that about 500,000 
children, of the middle and upper classes, attend private schools. 
To these he adds 50,000, from the same classes, who attend 
public and grammar schools. On the supposition that these 
classes supply one-fourth of the whole number of children in 
the country, it is estimated that the children belonging to them 
have on an average 5} years of schooling. As, however, a 
further number of 50,000 receive instruction of a regular kind, 
under tutors and governesses at home, this average may be 
stated at 6 years. Calculations of this kind are, of course, 
based on suppositions, about which there may be various 
opinions in matters of fact. What authority, for instance, is 
there for naming one-fourth of the population, as the proportion 
belonging to the middle and upper classes, and, therefore, as 
supplying the 500,000, who are found to attend the better class 
of private schools? The average of 6 years, calculated in this 
way, for the children of the upper and middle classes, may not, 
therefore, be sufficient evidence, on which to found a positive 
charge of neglect, because it falls short of the 8 years that 
has generally been assumed to be the proper average of school 
attendance for these classes; yet, when it is remembered that, 
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in this estimate are included the upper classes and the wealthier 
of the middle, as well as the great mass of tradesmen and 
farmers,—and when it is granted, as we think it must be, that 
the former are, on the whole, well and sufficiently educated,— 
the average is probably far too low for the very large and 
important class of society which constitutes the latter. There 
is very little doubt, also, that the quality of middle class educa- 
tion is as deficient as the quantity. The following conclusion 
we, therefore, consider most just and true: ‘Good schools, on 
‘ reasonable terms, for children of the middle classes, are perhaps 
* more needed than new national or British schools.’ 

The want of such schools has long been felt, and successful 
efforts have been made, in some measure, to supply them. The 
greater number of endowed and grammar schools were intended 
by their founders to assist this class, but, from mismanagement, 
they have been too much appropriated, either by the rich on 
the one side, or by the purveyors of the most elementary 
instruction, on the other. Lord Brougham has estimated the 
value of endowments for education at 500,000/. a year; indeed 
there are as many as 4,021 schools, which are either wholly or 
partially maintained by endowments. In some cases the en- 
dowments are very sinall, amounting only to 5/., and 904 of the 
above total number are between 20/. and 50/.; but even these, 
with special arrangements for the purpose, would form centres 
for other contributions, and for schools mainly self-supporting, 
far beyond what is now the case. There are, however, as many 
as 60 with endowments from 500/. to above 2,000/. a year, 
which, if not bound to local restrictions, could be applied with 
immense advantage to the general improvement of middle class 
education. No class is in more need of that particular guidance 
and assistance which endowed schools can give, than are small 
tradesmen and farmers. The education of the poorest classes 
is now acknowledged to form part of the parochial system, or 
of the efforts of the present generation in some form or other. 
Let it so continue, and let not the existence of endowments 
be made a pretext for saving the pockets of those, who other- 
wise would feel it incumbent on them to supply education for 
the poor of their neighbourhood. They were leit not to relieve 
property of any just responsibility, but to assist children in 
obtaining a certain amount and kind of education which other- 
wise would not be supplied. 

Mr. Mann thinks that the present tendency of education is 
towards centralization in large schools, without much inter- 
mixture of classes; each class, in fact, gathering together in 
large numbers. The old system of grammar schools was, no 
doubt, the very opposite to this; there was usually in them a 
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great mixture of classes from one locality. The facility of 
travelling and other reasons, would now, it seems, make it more 
popular to have schools composed of one class from many locali- 
ties. The great object, however, being to aid good education 
in any way, we must be content to waive the question, whether 
the intermixture of classes is socially beneficial, and we must 
aid the plan which seems to be the natural tendency of the 
public mind. One consideration, however, naturally occurs 
as resulting from this change of educational prejudices; which 
is, that in any readjustment of school charities, at the hand of 
the Charitable Trust Commissioners, local restrictions should be 
permitted to have less sway, otherwise many schools will lose 
a great part of their usefulness, and be practically confined, not 
= one locality, but one limited class of society in that 
ocality. 

It ‘ always to be regretted when accidental restrictions, 
that were part of the natural system of a past age, and which, 
therefore, were introduced to foster the work of education as 
then conducted, should be actual impediments in the present 
age, because they militate against certain popular habits that 
are the natural growth of circumstances. Would it then be to 
take too much liberty with the letter of founders’ wills, (we feel 
sure it would not be with their intentions,) to convert grammar 
schools into central middle schools, or even to amalgamate 
several foundations into one, in certain limits, and by this 
means establish good middle schools, such as, without being 
perfectly free, could yet afford to give a better education, under 
the management of better masters, than the payment of the 
scholars would allow? Schools, we think, might thus be founded, 
which would gain great favour with the class for whom they 
were meant. 

Grammar schools, as at present managed, may be cheap for 
day-boys living in the immediate neighbourhood, but for 
boarders, where such are taken in, the terms are far too high to 
admit small tradesmen’s sons; for it has been the universal aim 
of such schools to obtain gentlemen’s sons only for boarders, 
who are supposed to make up, by high payments, for the small- 
ness of the endowment. The result is, that the town boys are 
handed over to an inferior usher, while the better qualified 
head-master either does nothing, or in no way benefits that 
particular class whose efforts for a good education it is so 
desirable to encourage, and to help which was undoubtedly the 
object of the founders. This system is indeed much destroyed 
already, by the a of gentlemen to send their sons 


to any small mar schools. 
The ontaliion principle, which has raised the large public 
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schools, has, in one sense, ruined small ones; surely then let 
these last find, in their present supposed decay, an urgent call 
to meet a pressing want in the lower middle classes. Let them 
throw themselves into the system of the age, and be the local 
centres of middle education in their several counties, as Eton 
and Harrow are the centres of a higher class, through the whole 
country. 

In large towns it will still be compatible with this object, 
to retain the system of day-scholars in connexion with such 
endowments, for the population is all at hand. Much good also 
has been done of late, in making town grammar schools really 
useful to the middle classes. King Edward’s School, in Bir- 
mingham, is a noble instance of the practical carrying out of 
this work: Every morning there pour in through its gateway 
about 400 town boys, sons of tradesmen, who there receive a 
free education from highly educated university men. There 
are also about twice that number in other schools, situated in 
different parts of the town, but supported by the same founda- 
tion. In rural districts, however, it would be necessary to esta- 
blish cheap boarding-houses in connexion with such schools, as 
there would not be a sufficient number of boys, within daily 
reach of it, to take full advantage of its usefulness. By this 
means the sons of small farmers and country tradesmen might, 
at a comparatively small expense, perhaps not much exceeding 
20/., receive a really sound education, under circumstances far 
more advantageous than any at present enjoyed. 

There is no class so little able to choose proper means of 
education, as those slightly removed from the lower. Nothing 
‘is supplied to them in an official and natural manner, as parish 
schools are supplied to the poor, and, therefore, they often give 
their children a sort of inferior home or day-school education, 
with an occasional quarter at a small private boarding school, 
about the character of which they know but little. These 
second-rate private boarding schools are, generally speaking, 
neither cheap enough, nor good enough, for the purpose (or we 
should have no wish to interfere with them); they are not 
cheap enough to retain scholars for any great length of time, 
and they are not good enough to impart any improved tone into 
the class of society that feeds them. Yet nothing is so desirable 
as to ree boarding schools for this class. Boys are by 
their means taken out of reach of home prejudices, and of the 
faults which are but too common, in the every-day affairs of 
life, among the striving and somewhat worldly class of small 
traders, A higher tone of moral training can thus be imparted, 
than is possible in the short visits of a day-school. The mind 
is enlarged by intercourse with others of the same age, and the 
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conceits of a little shopkeeper’s or publican’s boy, (which are 
great, in the home neighbourhood, over the more humble 
labourer’s son,) are brought to their proper level in that great 
tussle of school life, which a large school prefigures as the best 
preparation for the trials of manhood. 

The ignorance of this class is at present universally acknow- 
ledged ; and any clergyman who has prepared much for con- 
firmation will have discovered, that the pupils of the parish 
school far exceed, in religious knowledge, the sons and daughters 
of the classes above them; who come, nevertheless, with the air 
of persons that are conferring an immense favour on a clergy- 
man by condescending to be examined by him in common with 
the children of the poor. Middle class life, as such, is immersed 
in the cares of business, thinks only of what produces an 
immediate return of tangible worldly advantage, and, therefore, 
its whole atmosphere is the worst possible for the training of 
youth. Yet this is the class which is said to constitute the 
strength of a community like that of England. It is the 
active, rising, and energetic element which creates the wealth 
and supports the power of the country, nay, even governs the 
House of Commons. Of what vast importance, then, it is to 
provide good education for this class, is obvious. Everything 
that can be done to facilitate this end, ought to be adopted as a 
national goed, not only for the sake of benefiting the indivi- 
duals. Fr this reason, we think that foundation and grammar 
schools, where not left with other express injunctions—as they 
were originally intended for the lower middle class—should 
now also be so managed as most to aid them in providing good 
education for their children. They are specially capable, we 
think, of forming the common ground, on which the necessity 
for cheap middle education can meet the highest class of in- 
structors, and on which the work can be conducted upon the 
highest principles of moral and intellectual training. 

Unaided private enterprise has, however, begun this great 
work, and S it-m shown that, whether the old foundations of 
the country can, or cannot, be freely engrafted into the educa- 
tional spirit of the age, middle class cheap schools, conducted 
by men of the highest university distinction, are a clear want 
of the age, and, as such, are in process of being supplied. 
Hurstpierpoint is the most striking instance in point; we 
have not at hand the details of this establishment, but, from all 
we know, it answers in every way to the idea we have marked 
out. In many other counties the same plan is being adopted, 
with more or less success, sometimes in connexion with agri- 
cultural colleges, and sometimes as general schools, without any 
special object. There is no class of English society more in 
need of educational and social improvement than this, and there 
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are no means so likely to conduce to these ends, as the partial 
introduction of a collegiate system to the training of their 
children. 

The present use made of endowed schools may be gathered, 
in some measure, from one of the numerous tables which 
Mr. Mann has worked out. He divides endowed schools into 
collegiate and grammar schools, and other endowed schools. 
Under the former head it would appear that the highest kind of 
instruction is given, denoting that they are reserved for the 
higher classes. Ancient languages are taught in 71 out of 
every hundred, and mathematics in 67 ; while, under the latter 
head, ancient languages drop down to 7 per cent., and geo- 
graphy only numbers 51 per cent., thus signifying a very 
low standard of education imparted. Endowments seem thus 
divided between the high and low, while the middle classes 
have but little share in them. Surely this is just the reverse of 
what it ought to be; and, therefore, we would suggest that the 
Charity Commissioners, whatever their power may be, which 
seems a doubtful question, should, at any rate as long as they 
act at all, direct their attention to the best way of using the 
endowments for the benefit of that lower middle class, for whom 
we think they were generally meant." 

That very many of our school endowments were intended 
for the middle classes, we think may be gathered, in some 
measure, from the date of their foundation. The last century 
produced no fewer than 1,334 of such endowments. Now, 
during that time popular education was hardly known ; learning 
was thought of as the means of making a good apprentice, and 
of finally becoming Lord Mayor of London. Social elevation 
was the — idol of the century, and in not a few memorable 
cases did the noble struggles of youth to obtain some share of 
learning, end in successful wealth and rank. Is it not, then, 
most probable that those endowments were meant to assist these 
efforts after social advancements, rather than to give the first 
elements of reading and writing to the very poorest. It is, 
indeed, specially provided for in many founders’ wills, that 
children shall not be admitted into the benefit of the endow- 
ment till they know the first rudiments of learning, such as 
plain reading and writing. 

Attempts have been made, in some parts of the country, to 
bring the children of the lower middle classes into the same 
school with the poor, charging them a higher fee, and giving 
them some few advantages. ‘By this means, it has been hoped 





' In consequence of some fault in the Act of Parliament, the Charity Com- 
missioners are now obliged to make the humiliating confession, that they are not 
empowered to enforce the recommendation. We hope this will speedily be 
remedied. 
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that parish schools might be self-supporting. Mr. Kennedy, 
however, Inspector of Schools, strongly condemns this plan, 
as injurious to the interests of both, and opposed to the feelings 
of the middle class. He is not unconscious of the wants of this 
class, but he would supply them in other ways. His remarks 
are so much to the point that we extract them from the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, for 
1853-4, just published: 


‘Though I have deprecated the proposal of throwing open our national 
schools for the poor for the reception of the children of tradespeople, who 
can afford to pay higher school fees, I desire to add, that I am fully alive 
to the importance of the education of the middle classes, and of there being 
better schools for them than there are. What is wanted for the children 
of the small shopkeepers and skilled artizans is the converse of what is 
now needed for the poorer classes. Religious zeal, aided by the Parlia- 
mentary grant, has provided school-buildings for the poor, and there is 
a tolerable supervision of such schools; what they want is proper susten- 
tation, Whereas, I have no doubt but that the lower middle classes would 
duly support good schools for their children; and their great want is 
suitable buildings and proper supervision. It appears to me that it would 
be a very great boon to these classes, and to the country, if the Committee 
of Council on Education would help them, not to support their schools, 
but simply to acquire suitable buildings, requiring the right of inspection 
as the condition of the grant towards the school-buildings.'—Minutes, 
pp. 756, 757. 


Partial success has, nevertheless, attended the plan of 
mingling classes, and in some places there is no choice for 
farmers and tradesmen, who must either send their children to 
the national school or nowhere. The kind of separation, how- 
ever, that is often allowed, sometimes absolutely marked by a 
curtain, is adverse to good discipline, and to the growth of right 
feeling. Except, therefore, in the case of very young children, 
it would certainly be productive of much good education, if all 
those classes, who can pay for their own schooling, should be 
provided with middle schools, and that, where possible, the 
children of this class should be trained up away from the asso- 
ciations of home. 

It is time, however, that we now turn to the question of 
what influence the Church possesses in the present educational 
movement. Mr. Mann speaks with enthusiasm of ‘the inex- 
haustible resources and illimitable enterprises of religious zeal ;’ 
he continues to state that ‘This insatiable benevolence has 
‘almost wholly reared, and is now in greater part sustaining, 
‘upwards of 10,000 day-schools, in which more than 1,000,000 
‘children of the poorer classes are from day to day instructed.’ 

It is a natural object of regret that the good work of edu- 
cation should be the battle-field for sectarian oppositions. Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors evidently repine over the great hindrances 
thereby caused to the establishment of a more effective machinery. 
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How simple, for instance, would it be, to improve the education 
of any given town, if all parents in it were agreed on religious 
questions? There might then (a want which is much felt) be 
schools for different ages and degrees of proficiency ; and the 
superior children might thus be assembled together from various 
smaller districts, and receive an education from such a well- 
qualified master as might perhaps be obtainable at the scale of 
one to each town, but cannot be had in every small parish or 
sect. At present, each parish and sect must begin and finish 
with all their pupils, and have a complete organization in itself. 
There is no cooperation, or division of labour, according to the 
qualifications of respective masters. The loss thereby incurred 
must, however, be endured with philosophy. These incon- 
veniences form part of the data on which we have to act; the 
very causes of them are also the stimulants for much of the 
voluntary assistance which is obtained. If, therefore, the agents 
of government education, enraged, as they may justly be, with 
the folly of local disagreements, that cause so much waste of 
funds, and so much embarrassment of plans, should attempt to 
ride over these prejudices, they will, we fear, discover that volun- 
tary aid is in a great measure withdrawn ; and that they are no 
longer able to cooperate in a friendly spirit with the undoubted 
tendencies of the age on the subject of education. 

The country is in fact now smarting for its religious divisions. 
We have boasted of toleration and freedom of opinion, and of 
the inestimable value of religious liberty. We do not question 
the soundness of the national judgment in wishing for these ad- 
vantages, only let it be remembered that, if we are divided, we 
can no longer enjoy the many facilities and conveniences which 
are the reward of unity. 

‘ The extent,’ Mr. Mann says, ‘ to which religious bodies are 
‘ assuming the control of popular education is continually and 
‘ rapidly increasing.’ Within the last ten years, no fewer than 
4,604 school-buildings have been raised by religious bodies, 
which educate, probably, about 450,000 scholars; and the total 
voluntary contributions to schools of this nature are calculated 
at about 400,000. 

The number of schools under the head of Religious Denomina- 
tions is 10,595, excluding schools, in which any endowment they 
may have is greater than the voluntary subscriptions of their 
conductors; and, with these, 12,708. The scholars belonging 
to this last number of schools are 1,188,786; and as the scholars 
are the real objects of interest, we shall take this number as 
the one by which to judge of the relative influence of different 
selene bodies. The whole number, then, of scholars under this 
head, is reckoned at 1,188,786, and of these the Church of 
England has no less than 929,474. The next largest number 
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down this column, is one of 780,597, belonging to British 
schools, not returned as being connected with any particular 
denomination. The residue, therefore, for all definite sects of 
Dissenters, is only 176,715. Of this the Independents have 
50,000 ; the Methodists, 44,000; the Roman Catholics, 41,000 ; 
Baptists, 9,000 ; Unitarians, 4,000; Quakers, 3,000; and other 
smaller sects, numbers varying from 2,000 to 15. 

The striking feature of this list is the great preponderance of 
Church schools, yet Mr. Mann seems chiefly to gather from it, 
with assumed official impartiality, that ‘ popular education is 
rapidly becoming a matter of denominational activity. How 
this activity is henceforth to be conducted, is nevertheless a 
difficult question to answer, when the Church’s share in the 
work is plainly stated; and Mr. Mann appears then almost 
to tremble for religious liberty, for he sees no probability of 
Dissenting bodies being, each of them, able to provide day-schools 
in every place. ‘ It even seems inevitable,’ he says, ‘ at first sight, 
‘that, in the course of time, the mass of the population must 
‘eradually return to the Church of England.’ Yet he consoles 
himself with the reflections that still linger in his memory, from 
the census of religious worship, and remarks, that if Church 
schools do educate four-fifths of the population, yet after the 
children are grown up, they alter this proportion between 
Church and Dissent to an equality of numbers. ‘There is some- 
thing like a sneer in the following sentence, which follows the 
notice of these facts. 


‘This appears to prove, that either the education given by the Church 
has been administered on very tolerant and liberal principles, or else the 
sectarian and doctrinal instruction of the day-school is extremely ineffec- 
tive in comparison with those religious influences which the scholar meets 
elsewhere. ’—Census, 1851, p. liv. 


As might naturally be expected, the proportion of children 
in Church schools is greater throughout rural districts, and less 
in towns; for in them each sect has a better opportunity of 
setting up a school for itself. In Birmingham, the proportion 
to the population attending Church day-schools, is only 2°67 
per cent., while in Wiltshire, it is 7°27. Still the great fact 
remains, that the Church is the instructor of the poorer classes ; 
and that the National Society, together with Government grants 
and voluntary cooperation, are the vast engines by which the 
rising generation of the masses are now receiving their education. 
With regard even to the nominal share taken by Dissenters in 
this national work, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of British, Wesleyan and Denominational Schools, for the 
Midland districts of England and Wales, makes, in his recent 
report, the following important disclosure, which proves how 
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little that share is; and which still further strengthens the 
position that the Church is the teacher of the Masses. 


‘ Nevertheless, while more and more convinced that the present ele- 
mentary schoois sufficiently educate the children who frequent them, and 
while more and more convinced that the central institutions sincerel 
desire to promote the education of the poor, I remain in the opinion which 
I last year expressed, that in the schools which I visit, and above all, in 
the Wesleyan schools which I visit, the children of the actually lowest, 
poorest classes in this country, of what are called the masses, are not, to 
speak generally, educated; that the children who are educated in them 
belong to a different class from these; and that, consequently, of the 
education of the masses, I, in the course of my official duty, see, strictly 
speaking, little or nothing.’—Mixutes, p. 1046. 


Roman Catholic schools would seem to form an exception to 
this exclusive principle of Dissent. Mr, Marshall, Inspector of 
these schools, relates the following instance as occurring in his 
experience. 


‘I remember assisting, nearly five years ago, at an examination of some 
of the older girls, conducted by the accomplished superioress of the cele- 
brated school at Kinsale, which lasted two or three hours, during which a 
considerable portion of the historical parts of the Old Testament was 
illustrated by references to contemporaneous | a history, and this with 
an intelligent accuracy which I was able to admire and appreciate, but cer- 
tainly could not have imitated. And the children who displayed this re- 
markable knowledge belonged, I think with one exception, to the very 
poorest class of Irish labourers. It is true that they had almost all been 
brought up from infancy in the Kinsale school.’—Jdid. p. 1165. 


This gentleman's report of Roman Catholic schools is, in other 
respects, so much in their praise, that, at the risk of startling 
some Protestant ears, by the contemplation of a Government 
Inspector thus speaking of the teaching of Popery, we extract 
the following from the Minutes—how much abatement from its 
glowing eulogy will be made by such of our readers as remember 
that its author is ‘a recent’ and enthusiastic ‘convert,’ we shall 
not decide. 


‘ Of these it would certainly be more accurate to say, that never was a 
more efficient system of education developed, either in England or else- 
where. Others will present the testimony gathered by their own expe- 
rience; for myself, I am bound to report, that I have visited many schools, 
in compliance with the instructions conveyed to me, in which the teaching, 
comparing it, as far as I am able, with whatever I have seen, either here or 
in other countries, is admirable in its intellectual character, and of which, 
nevertheless, this is the least merit. I do not know what standard of 
excellence people propose to themselves when they speak of what ele- 
mentary schools ought to be; but I am sure that I have visited some, 
which, whether as respects the nature and amount of the instruction, the 
discipline and formation of character, or the building up of definite, abiding, 
and vigorous religious faith and religious practice, neither are nor can be 
surpassed in Europe.’ —Jdid. p. 1169. 


The impression that we should wish to see derived from this 
is, that the Roman Catholics possess their great power in 
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schools, because they are a religious body, and work as such. 
Feeling that they are on their trial in this country, they strive 
in all they do to put forward their religious character in the 
most prominent manner; and working with an outwardly 
marked religious system, they make it their steady aim to gain 
a permanent hold on the minds of children. They have an 
unusual stimulus just now, and, therefore, we would suggest 
that their success is to be traced, not to the specialities of their 
own system, but generally, to the force of definite religious 
education, conducted by zealous and well-trained religious 
instructors. 

The Church of England has an immense power now in her 
hands, and also needs an unusual stimulus to enable her to take 
advantage of the opportunity. It is a reflection, however, of no 
small importance, that, as yet, her education does not retain 
scholars in her communion through after-life. The census of 
religious worship has, we have no doubt, been ‘cooked,’ and 
made to exaggerate the numbers of Dissent. Still, it is a fact that 
children come to Church schools for their education, and are not 
retained in her communion afterwards. They turn to Dissent, 
or to careless ways, and seem, a large proportion of them, to 
have received (most truly) no sectarian bias from the teaching of 
the Church, such as will attach them to her. As Mr. Mann gives 
but little information beyond figures, and as the general facts 
expressed by the figures seem plain enough, in this part of our 
subject, we propose to consult the report of the Government 
Inspectors fur further hints and information, that may throw 
light on the present educational position of the Church of 
England. 

Mr. Mann may call the part which is taken by the Church 
of England in education, denominational, or sectarian, but the 
fact is, that while different sects and parties select out of the 
whole mass of the population particular objects on which to 
devote their instructive energies, the Church of England has to 
undertake, not only her own hearty members, but all who are 
left behind by others, all those whom nobody else cares to entice, 
and all those whose parents most obstinately hang back from 
any willing cooperation in the work of teaching. That the 
Church of England is the national educator seems to be as 
freely acknowledged by Dissenters as by others, especially when 
it suits their purpose. We know an instance, where a Dissenter 
ignorantly asserted, that he had a right to send his boy to the 
Church day-school, in spite of the well-grounded refusal of the 
clergyman, because it was a national school, and, therefore, open 
to the whole nation. Such, then, being the case, we find that 
Church schools labour under great difficulties in their religious 
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training and teaching. The managers of a Church school may, 
on their part, consider their services as the work of the Church, 
but the mass of the people persist in looking on their schools as 
part of a national institution. The difficulty, then, of the 
Church is to maintain her acknowledged position as instructor 
of the poor, and also to preserve her distinctive religious 
teaching, or, if Mr. Mann prefers the word, her denominational 
character; and, to do this, if possible, in such a way as to retain 
her scholars in her communion after they are grown up to man’s 
estate. Facts, at present, show that she does not succeed in this, 
as a whole; although particular instances, where her religious 
claims are strongly and practically put before the youthful 
mind, show that she has the power, if she does but exercise 
it. Her special difficulties arise from her large grasp, compre- 
hending all shades of opinion and character; which bring 
out, to the disappointment of her plans, so great a variety 
of hindrances, either from indifference or direct opposition. 
The condition, therefore, of Church of England schools must 
not be judged of, as if they were specimens of what the 
Church, as a religious body, is able to do; but the special 
difficulties she has to encounter—tending so much to bring 
prominently out on the surface of her schools the chief national 
faults with regard to education—must be well considered at the 
same time that any criticisms are made on the actual value of 
what she does. We have, in short, to look on her schools as 
exemplifying the national character, quite as much as her own 
inclinations and sentiments. 

It is, indeed, owing to the national indifference on the whole 
subject of education, that the work of the Church, situated as 
she is, does not accomplish her ends with more certainty; but 
as she does practically fail in many things, which it is much to 
be desired that she should accomplish, it is vain and useless to 
flatter Churchmen with a mere enumeration of so many hundred 
thousand children whom the Church is educating, without at the 
same time stating what the inspection of these schools brings to 
light. The presumption, already stated in connexion with the 
bare facts of the Census, that the large and promising numbers are 
too much composed of the irregular attendance of very little 
children, is strongly confirmed by the Inspectors, who all com- 
plain most bitterly of the very early age at which the children 
of the poor leave school for ever. Mr. Bellairs, Inspector for 
Gloucester, Oxford, &c. says :— 

‘ With reference to the different obstacles in our way, the most important 
is the removal of children from school at avery early age. The complaints 


on this head are as heavy and numerous as ever; boys and girls, in many 
instances, being taken away at 10, 9, and even 8 years of age. The evil of 
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this is very great. The boy removed from school at tender age leaves as 
an animal machine—his knowledge limited, his intelligence unawakened, 
and therefore his conscience, to a great extent, unenlightened. He com- 
mences and pursues life with little to guide him, save strong animal in- 
stincts and propensities. Intellectual pleasures, and the sweets of moral 
self-control, are to him unknown. His work is mere machinery ; he is in- 
capable of realizing the “ why and the wherefore” in his daily occupations; 
his gratifications are sensual; his pleasures low and degrading. He goes 
to Church unable to follow the prayers, or to understand the sermon ; his 
Bible, if able to read it, is to him, from his low intelligence and attain- 
ments, almost a sealed book. The wonders and goodness of God, as seen 
in creation, unfelt and unseen ; and so life runs on, until at length, without 
provision for old age, or enlightened preparation for death, he becomes an 


inmate of the poor house, ere long to sink into his grave.’—Mizuées, 
pp. 400, 401. 


Mr. Cook, Inspector for Middlesex, &c. finds an improvement 
in this respect, inasmuch as there is a per-centage of almost 
19 in his district who are above 12 years of age. ‘This im- 
provement, however, is not, he says, what ought to satisfy any 
friend of education. He suggests that it would be expedient 
to offer some inducements to the elder children to remain in 


school. Mr. Watkins’ report is concluded with the following 
remarks :— 


~ *This tender age of school children is the real educational evil—the 
giant mischief to which all others are mere dwarfs. It is, of course, well 
to attempt to do away with them; for, as they are removed, they show the 
monster evil more plainly, and, probably, in some degree, facilitate the 
approach to its removal also. But of this I am convinced, that no system 
of national education, which not only does not aim at, but, does not 
secure, the attendance of older children than those now at work in our 
schools, does anything really for the social or moral or religious progress 
of the country. The advocate of a purely secular system finds his strong- 
hold here. He can point to the state of the country, and ask with triumph, 
—Where are the results of your religious education? It is quite true that 
they are mournfully small and unsatisfactory. But can anybody, who 
knows what child-nature is, and what are the ages of school-children, be 
surprised at this, or rationally expect more from the ever-shifting, almost 
infantine, population of elementary schools ?'—Jdid. p. 494. 


Mr. Douglas Tinling thus disparagingly reports of some 
schools in the Western counties :— 


‘With regard to many of the smaller schools, I regret to state that it is 
impossible to realize that any great work is going on for good, either in 
moral and religious training, or in the simplest elements of school in- 
struction. 2 

‘The outward building stands as an acknowledgment of the necessity of 
the work, but the internal condition of the school shows that real educa- 
tion is not progressing.’— Minutes, pp. 561,562. . 


The report of the Midland counties from Mr. Blandford is 
very explicit :— 


‘ The average age at which the children leave these schools is under ten 
years. Very few, not more than three per cent., remain till they are 
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fourteen ; and only four per cent. continue over four years under instruc- 
tion, their place being supplied by a coustant succession of new-comers. 
The discouragement thus caused to a hard working conscientious teacher 
may easily be imagined, whilst to one who is the reverse, and only anxious 
to keep up the numbers of the school, it affords a ready excuse for idleness 
and inattention to duty.’ —ZJ/id. p. 669. 


Mr. Norris, Inspector for Cheshire, &c. informs us, that out 
of every 100 children under his inspection, he does not 
consider that more than 6 or 7 stay long enough to profit 
by their education. Nor would there seem, from Mr. Stewart’s 
report of the Northern counties, to be much difference in the 
time allowed for education, between manufacturing and agricul- 
tural districts. He does not enter into the question of how 
many per cent. stay a given time at school; but he opens the 
veil on those children who are not under his official inspection, 
and accounts for their absence. His picture may be overdrawn, 
and certainly is an exceptional one; but it is an important fact 
worth recording, that a Government inspector of the 19th cen- 
tury should thus have to write :— 

‘If factory labour is so oppressive to the young as to awaken the 
paternal sympathies of Governments, surely a much keener jealousy ought 
to protect the mere infants that totter forth into the fields, with a dry 
crust of mouldy bread, to earn a few pence for a famished family by scaring 


birds. I have known children so worn out by this employment that they 
have crawled home at night-fall merely to die.’—Jzid. pp. 903, 904. 


These extracts from the report of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
may represent the dark side of the picture; but yet they are 
explicit and comprehensive, especially when we take into consi- 
deration that they apply, with increased force, to that whole 
class of children whose fate we are now discussing, i.e. the 
cere because those few who do remain till a later age, are pro- 

ably the children not of this class, but of one a little better off. 

It is, no doubt, the tendency of inspectors to require too 
much, and to be hasty in condemning that education, as utterly 
useless, which does not come up to their standard. Allowances 
must be made for the short time that popular education has 
really been attempted, and for the slowness with which the 
subject is even yet taken up by the great monied interests of 
the country; but still the work needs a constant stimulant, 
and those who have the practical management of schools in 
their hands, must maintain an ideal standard before them, far 
higher than the actual present working of the educational 
system. Without further stimulating—and that from powerful 
quarters—there is yet a chance of the cause falling back, and of 
the effort to teach the English poor proving abortive. Mr. 
Mann illustrates the present mode in which the life of childhood 
is passed from 3 to 15, by an ingenious coloured diagram, which, 
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at a glance up the several columns, exhibits the proportion at 
every age; of those who are scholars; of those who are em- 
ployed; of those who are undescribed; and of those who are 
gradually departing altogether from mundane occupations after 
the commencement of their fourth year. From 3 to 6 the 
‘ undescribed’ predominate ; but after that age the scholars, who 
have rapidly been increasing each year, gain a considerable ad- 
vantage, arriving, however, at their climax before the age of 
8 years. At this point the coloured portion that represents 
employment, and which is just discernible as a faint line for 
the two former years, begins to encroach on the scholars, at a 
much greater rate than it does on the undescribed. After 10 
the scholars sink down very precipitately, till between 14 and 
15 there are only 29,639 left in the - country, on the male 
side of the picture, out of a total of 187,000. The female 
diagram chiefly differs from the other, from the increased 
extent of its ‘ undescribed regions,’ to the sacrifice of the other 
two. There are also in the Census Report very elaborate 
tables, to show the nature of the employment to which children 
and young persons under 15 are subjected. This time of life is 
viewed under the three periods, into which the ages of 5 and 
10 divide it. The labour of the first period does not appear 
valuable, and is not taken advantage of in any calling of life; 
there are, however, 114 reported as ‘ vagrants in barn, field, 
and tent.’ The rest would seem to be dependent on relations 
or public bodies, and charities. Under the next era, from 5 to 
10, more than 6,000 are classed as agricultural labourers, while 
cotton absorbs about 4,000, and wool in its different forms as 
many more. Lace and straw-plait require the labour of no 
less than 6,000 of these youthful toilers, and coal pits 1,220. 
The only other large item is 2,800, whose little feet are brought 
into action to run messages; domestic service also employs 
about 1,300. Under the last column, from 10 to 15, we come 
to much higher numbers: agriculture 110,000; cotton nearly 
50,000; wool and silk as many; and coal mining 23,000. 
Many other branches of industry also employ the labour of 
this age, in numbers proportioned to their own importance. 
With respect, however, to the younger of these children, thus 
classified as occupied in labour, it must be difficult to distinguish 
between such as are partially engaged in domestic service, 
manufactures, or field-work, whilst at the same time they attend 
school ; and such as on the other hand are altogether absent from 
all means of education. In agriculture, especially, there are pro- 
cesses which occupy children in large numbers only for short 
intervals of the year; the school being open to them during 
the remainder. Are then the children thus classified distinct 
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from, or intermingled with, the other numbers, under the head 
of scholars? The period of the year at which the Census was 
taken, and the little difference in point of regularity of attend- 
ance between agricultural and other schools, as well as the 
necessity of making separate heads in the Census mount up to 
the proper total, would incline us to believe that these are 
distinct, and that the occasional labour of children is not reckoned. 
Still, however, whatever the attention, there must be considerable 
want of exactness in calculations that rest on so many ever- 
changing facts. 

Some methodical system of half-time schools is a remedy to 
meet the present neglect of education, which seems forced on 
the attention of all concerned in this work. It appears to be a 
necessary part of our social habits, that the children of the poorest 
classes, both in agricultural and manufacturing classes, shall at 
the tender age of 10 be deprived of any further regular attend- 
ance at day-schools. If this be so, can no means be devised of 
practically meeting the case half-way? Evening-schools are in 
many places adopted with success, but, generally, we believe, 
they are more of adult schools, and are attended by persons 
above 15, who wish to make up for former neglect; and they 
are only carried on for a aa portion of the year. Scarcely 
any information is given us about evening-schools for children ; 
as Mr. Mann says that, ‘ compared with their importance, little 
has yet been done in this department.’ From what information 
was obtained under the head of adult evening-schools, it appears 
that they are most numerous in the county of Lancashire and 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the former of which 314 
are reported, and in the latter 237. Chester has 78, Middlesex 
76, and Norfolk 58, each having, on an average, about 20 
scholars, rather more than two-thirds being of the male sex, 
chiefly agricultural labourers, artizans, or domestic servants. 
In the county of Suffolk, 100 fishermen are put down, which 
fact probably has some interesting story connected with it, if 
we could dive beneath the dry facts of a Census table. Of all 
the butcher-boys of England and Wales, it would seem that only 
3 take advantage of this means of instruction; while, as if to 
contradict any assumption that the nature of their occupation 
brutalises the mind, the more innocent employment of milkmen 
only supplies a solitary devotee to nocturnal schooling. 

It has been suggested, (and in some places attempted,) as 
another way of meeting the case, to have schools open from 
about ten o'clock till three, with only an interval of half- 
an-hour for dinner. This is chiefly for boys who clean shoes in 
the morning, and for girls who are similarly occupied in small 
domestic works, and who wish to get through their schooling at 
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one time. Some method of reconciling a certain amount of 
useful and remunerative labour with a certain amount also of 
instruction, seems to be, by common consent, a great want 
among the poorest classes. Stow to obtain this is the problem. 
Inasmuch as the design of it is a compromise between the school- 
master and the employer, it of course follows that the coopera- 
tion of the latter must be obtained; which again implies that 
the interests of property must feel the responsibility of pro- 
viding education to a greater extent than is at present the case. 
Mr. Bellairs’ testimony on this subject is thus :— 

* My own impression is, that the only way in which to meet this difficulty 
would be by adopting a half-time system, and by applying to towns in 
general, and to agricultural places, the regulations which operate in manu- 
facturing districts. How such a plan could be er just now I do not 
exactly see; but, if it could, the objections here alluded to might probably 
be avoided, viz., unfair taxation of the poor and loss of production to the 
country.’—Minutes, p. 402. 

Literary, scientific, and mechanics’ institutions form one sub- 
ject of the Census, under the head of Secondary Education. 
1,057 of these are reported ; but there is a peculiar tendency in 
such institutions to exaggerate their real facts; and, pram Foc 
we place but little confidence in the steady usefulness of the 
operations which might seem to be implied in the returns. 
Literary institutions not under good management are found 
often to become receptacles of second-rate vulgar novels, in- 
structive in their way, but hardly to be considered as part of 
education. The vaguest schemes are also, in some cases, reported 
as accomplished facts, especially under the head of mechanics’ 
institutions. We know of a clergyman who was surprised to 
learn, for the first time, in this census return that the place of 
his residence possessed a mechanics’ institution, with a library 
of 1,700 volumes, a numerous body of subscribers, and lectures 
on science and the arts. On making inquiry, which in a popu- 
lation no larger than the size of the alleged library was not 
difficult, he gathered that there was a scheme of the kind started 
in 1851, and that a certain closet, which was seldom opened, 
was supposed to contain a considerable number of Chambers’ 
Journal, and a few other old periodicals. The idealists of 
1851 were much surprised to find their long-forgotten schemes 
assume so bold a form in the census tables now published. 

One important element of our present system of instruction 
still remains to be considered, about which the Census gives 
many particulars that are interesting, if really fulfilled in actual 
life. e refer to Sunday-schools, as wholly distinct from day- 
schools, both in management and in general design. Mr. Mann 
enters on this subject with a warmth and animation of style that 
betrays the consciousness of being, for some reason or other, in 
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an atmosphere of facts and figures that coincide with some 
favourite ideas of his own, more than had been the case in the 
statistics of day-schools. The plans and tables which he had 
drawn out, to exhibit the denominational agencies of day-schools, 
had often too rudely dealt with the whole principle of the 
equality of religious sects, by containing large figures opposite 
the words ‘ Church of England,’ while the rest of the page was 
almost a blank. On Sunday, however, it would appear that 
Dissenters rouse themselves, and assert a position, in compa- 
rison with the Church, more approaching to the revelations of 
religious worship. To illustrate this diference, we must re- 
member that in day-schools supported by religious bodies, the 
Church of England educates 924,474 out of a total of 1,188,786. 
It appears, however, that on Sunday the total number of 
scholars are 2,369,039, while those belonging to the Church of 
England are only 935,892,—10,000 more than the number of 
day-scholars. Against this sabbatical increase of only 10,000 
on the part of the Church, the Dissenters show an increase in 
their schools of more than 1,000,000. The Independents, who 
only muster 50,000 in the week, have 343,000 on the Sunday ; 
the Methodists have also about 50,000 in the week, but are 
stated to muster on the Sunday, through their several branches 
and connexions, the immense number of 750,000. The Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, have only 33,000 on Sunday, 
which is 10,000 less than the number of day-scholars. The 
multitudes of those taught require a corresponding number of 
teachers, who are said to amount to 318,135. These figures, 
Mr. Mann justly observes, will create a feeling of surprise ; and 
as he is conscious that ‘ the opinions actually expressed by 
‘ public writers of the value of the Sunday-school considerably 
‘ vary,’ he proceeds to explain, at some length, the nature and 
working of these institutions. After stating that secular in- 
struction is only imparted as the means of acquiring religious, 
and, therefore, of furthering the special object of these schools, 
he continues :— 

‘In general, every local Sunday-school is the offshoot of an individual 
congregation, from the midst of which the teachers are selected. It is 
managed by a committee, having for its president the minister. Its officers 
are a secretary, treasurer, and superintendent, generally chosen annually 
by the teachers. The scholars, who, though mainly, are not exclusively 
composed of the working class, are mostly upwards of six years of age; 
but the tendency is now to establish infant classes for all between three 
and six. The proportion of adults in Sunday-schools considerably varies 
in different districts of the country; Wales and the manufacturing counties 
having very many upwards of 14 years, while London has but very few. 
Unfortunately, no inquiry was made at the census as to the age of Sunday 
scholars, so that we are still without complete intelligence on this impor- 
tant point. This difference of age in the scholars necessarily involves the 
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distribution of them into different classes, suited to their varying attain- 
ments: there is the infant class, as above referred to, for the children 
under six—the ordinary class for children between six and fourteen (divided 
into two or three sections, according to their ability to read)—and the 
senior class for young persons upwards of 14.’—Census, 1851, pp. Ixxi. lxxii. 


The course of instruction is thus described :— 


‘ There are usually two school-attendances each Sunday, one in the 
morning, beginning about nine or half-past nine o’clock, and the other in 
the afternoon, commencing about two. On each occasion school is opened 
with devotional exercises, such as singing, reading of the Scriptures, and 
prayer. Next, the scholars who have committed tasks to memory repeat 
them. Then, the Bible lesson follows: portions of Scripture having been 
allotted to particular Sundays, scholars are expected to come prepared, by 
week-day study of the passage, for a catechetical examination by the 
teacher, who on his part ought to come prepared by similar study to 
impart the full meaning of the text, and to enforce its doctrines... . In 
the senior class the same plan is pursued as in the ordinary classes of 
children able to read; except that, of course, a superior ability of teaching 
is required. Indeed, an efficient instructor of a senior class has need, 
apparently, of information and capacity but little inferior to what is 
necessary for the regular ministry.’—J/id. p. xxii. 


The age of a large proportion of Sunday-school scholars is, 
as might be supposed, very young. 

‘The number of scholars under six years of age has been computed at 
about 400,000. ‘The total number of children, of all ranks, between three 
and six, in England and Wales, may be stated at 1,338,890; and of those 
between three and sevex at 1,765,420. The proportion of these belonging 
to the working classes would be about 1,004,168 and 1,324,065 respectively.’ 
— Ibid. p. \xxv. 

The various modes of teaching these infants are described ; 
as, for instance, with movable letters on box-lids, shown from 
agallery. The great desideratum, however, of Sunday-schools 
is felt, he says, by all to be the senior class, through which the 
influence of an earlier age may be continued. Much good is 
attributed to the mixture of young persons of the middle classes 
with the children of the poor, in the capacity of their Sunday- 
school teachers. Sick-clubs, festivals, foseuten, excursions, all 
are made to hang from the Sunday-school; and the spiritual 
culture of the young, as well as the harmony of various 
orders of the whole people, are said to be promoted by them as 
‘most necessary and effective instruments.’ The perfection, 
however, of the senior class seems to be still future :— 

‘ This is, indeed, made manifest by the returns of religious worship; for, 
unquestionably, most of the four or five millions who are constantly away 
from public worship must have passed through the Sunday school. It is, 
therefore, svegeeed ' to establish, in every school, a higher class for young 
persons upwards of 14, the course of instruction in which shall be of a more 
elaborate character than that of the general school. It is thought that, by 
throwing an air of dignity around the senior class, many may be attracted 
to attend it who would feel unwilling to be mingled with the children in the 
general school. But in proportion to the importance of these senior classes 
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is the difficulty of establishing and conducting them; a higher order of 
teachers being needful, whose superiority of intellect and information shall 
command the willing deference of the scholars, while their hearty sympathy 
with those they teach shall render the connexion rather one of friendship 
than of charity.’—Census, 1851, p. xxv. 


What the influence of Sunday-schools will be when this 
picture is fulfilled, we cannot pretend to say. The common 
exercise of the ministerial office need even now tremble before 
the power of this mighty agent, if Mr. Mann is to be credited: — 


‘ The constant action on the minds of the youthful population, of more 
than a quarter of a million of religious teachers—not removed in general 
by age or sex from sympathy with their companions—each, too, having 
such a limited number of scholars as to make the influence direct and 
personal—must needs be working silently a great result. Intelligent 
familiarity with scriptural facts and doctrines must be gradually extending 
through the masses of society ; and though, if tested merely by attendance 
on religious ordinances, much of this instruction may appear to be in vain, 
yet, doubtless, in a thousand other ways, though imperceptible, the 
influence exerted in the Sunday-school is more or less prolonged throughout 
the subsequent career, and mainly helps to bring about that increase of 
morality and deference to law, on which, from time to time, our public 
writers dwell with much complacency. Indeed, it may be very fairly ques- 
tioned whether Sunday-school instructors do not exercise an influence, in 
moulding the religious mind of the community, considerably more extensive 
and more potent than proceeds from all the pulpits in the land.’—Jvid. 
p. Ixxiii. 

The clergy, then, had better at once sink their office, and 
become plain Sunday-school teachers, forgetting all their silken 
eloquence and their well-turned periods. Perhaps this were 
true, if the pulpit was all that had to be thought of in public 
worship. 

Thus far we have only heard Mr. Mann’s somewhat enthu- 
siastic advocacy of Sunday-schools. Before we express any 
sentiments of our own, let us contrast his way of speaking with 
that of another responsible agent of Government. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, inspector for Lancashire, the chief county for Sunday- 
schools, thus writes :— 


‘I must no longer forbear to notice a cause which operates against the 
success of some schools in my district, towards the erection of which your 
Lordships have made large grants. My colleague, Mr. Birley, has, in his 
communications with me, noticed the same cause. I refer to the fact, that 
some promoters of school-buildings seem never to have really had at heart 
the success of the week-day school, but have been only in earnest, if we 
may judge from the facts and the results, about the Sunday-school. I feel 
that I should have no right to give this decided opinion, unless I were 
prepared to substantiate it. I will take, therefore, the case of St. John’s 
Schools in Blackburn, towards the building of which your Lordships voted 
800/. in 1844, and which I inspected for the first time this year. About 
these schools the present very intelligent and energetic incumbent, the 
Rev, H. J. Marlen, wrote to me as follows in April last :—“ On my appoint- 
ment to the benefice, eighteen months since, my attention was ieastihately 
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directed to the schools, which I found deplorably conducted.” ’— Minutes, 
p. 758. 


After mentioning some local circumstances, he proceeds :— 


‘The cause of the evil in this case I believe to be, that the last incum- 
bent, the promoter of the building, thought the Sunday school—that pet 
object of rivalry in a Lancashire town—everything, and the daily school 
nothing, or next to nothing, in comparison. The very rooms in this case, 
with their fittings-up, were manifestly erected for the purposes of a Sunday 
school, and not of a week-day school.’—ZJéid. p. 758. 


_ The secret indignation of his mind is still further demonstrated 
in the somewhat rough handling of the following passage :— 


‘The money for building is voted out of the public funds expressly for 
the purpose of a daily school, and to that purpose it should be honestly 
applied. It is not right, under such circumstances, to be hearty and 
energetic in all that affects the Sunday school, and to be fully satisfied with 
letting the daily school drag on a nominal and useless existence. I protest 
against that unwise spirit of the age,—happily, I believe, on the decline,— 
which would sacrifice the more humble and unattractive, but not less 
important, work of the daily school, to the éclat which in many parts 
attends a large Sunday school, with its occasional speechifying, and its 
smart array of neatly-dressed scholars, and of young lady teachers. The 
daily school is the place in which the young must be taught to understand 
and trained to appreciate the teaching of the Sunday school. Moreover, 
no reasonable man can doubt, I think, but that the teaching and training 
of five days in a week may be made, with due pains, more valuable, even in 
a strictly religious point of view, than of any one day in a week.’—ZJdid. 
p. 759. 

On one point, however, both these gentlemen seem to meet ; 
and this coincidence is the more to be remarked from the con- 
current testimony of others, also in the same direction. One of 
the suggestions made by the Committee of Convocation, in their 
report read by the Bishop of London last July, was, that there 
should be services in our churches specially adapted for children. 
Let us see, in the first place, what Mr. Mann says on the 
subject of this supposed want. In the passage we are about to 
quote, the peculiar view of Sunday-schools, which is practically 
adopted by Dissenters, comes out most evidently to be Mr. 
Mann’s own idea of these institutions. The Dissenting Sunday- 
school, especially in the afternoon, is not a collecting of children 
together for the purpose of taking them to public worship; it is 
not an accessory to the chapel, but a substitute. The passage 
is as follows :— 

‘It is, doubtless, much to be desired that more attention should be paid 
by the higher classes of the Church to the working of what now has 
every appearance of a permanent institution; for no expectation, probably, 
can be indulged that the natural instructors of their children in religious 
knowledge (viz. parents) will be ever generally able and disposed to under- 
take and prosecute this duty ; and it seems to he quite clear that the ordi- 


nary services of church and chapel are entirely inappropriate and unvro- 
ductive to the juvenile community.’—Census, 1851, p. Ixxiv. 
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We say, that incidentally this passage throws light on all the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Mann, in praise of the elaborate organization 
which he describes. He, like the Dissenters, does not look on 
this system as a feeder to the Church or Chapel, but as a sub- 
stitute for it. To a certain extent we accept the hint suggested. 
Let us, however, in the next place, hear what Mr. Kennedy 
says on the same topic. The passage is so full of clearly stated 
facts and sentiments, that we are unable to curtail it. 


‘ Now there is an important impediment in the way of due religious 
instruction, and to the due appreciation of religious services by the scholars 
in your National schools, which I desire to notice on this occasion. It is, 
that the Sunday’s services are rendered irksome, and are in some degree 
meaningless to them. The day-scholars are usually assembled between 
9 and 10 a.M. in the school-room; then follows generally a certain amount 
of teaching, after which they are led to church. This is all right; but 
unfortunately our services are decidedly too long for children under any 
circumstances ; and this undue length of the services is greatly aggravated 
by the fact, that the children are too often stationed in some part of the 
church which is neither adapted to comfort nor to hearing. To all this 
must be added the fact, that the sermons are never addressed or adapted 
to them, and are, in sober truth, wholly unintelligible and uninteresting to 
them. Thus the religious services of the Sunday, which ought to be pro- 
fitable and delightful to the children, are perverted into an object of distaste, 
if not of aversion. It was confessed to me by a zealous and indefatigable 
Sunday-school teacher, that it was often a difficult matter to prevent the 
boys from running away on the road from school to church. Here is a real 
and serious evil. One mode of counteracting it which has occurred to me 
is, that in towns we should have special services on Sunday, if possible in 
special chapels, for our National school children. The length of the whole 
service should be adapted to them; and the matter of the discourse should 
be suited to their circumstances as children, as well as to their capacity. 
This would make our observances on the Lord's day a living reality to the 


youthful poor, instead of its being, as it is at present, something which I do 
not like to characterise.’— Minutes, p. 762. 


It is to be observed, that the writer of this passage is intro- 
duced to the subject, not by anything connected with Sunday- 
schools, but by the feeling of some deficiency in the religious 
training of day-scholars under his inspection. The labours of 
the week require that a proper use of the Sunday shall be 
added to them, or the religious element of the whole wants its 
stimulus and completion. Can then no practical lesson be taken 
from all their concurrent testimony. We have brought certain 
formal witnesses to state their opinions that a great mistake is 
made, every Sunday, in the treatment of the children of the poor, 
by the Church of England. Besides, however, the testimony 
of Convocation, of Inspectors, and of Registrars, we appeal to 
the weekly experience of almost every Churchman. Some are 
reminded of the fact in one way, and some in another. Some 
contemplate the Sunday-school during its attendance at Church 
with feelings of compassion, and others with those of irritation. 
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In either case the facts are the same, and are too well-known to 
need repetition. The attention or devotion of Sunday-school 
children, are things hardly thought of; they are only to be kept as 
quiet as possible, thrust into a corner, made to sit through the 
prayers, because kneeling gives opportunity for talking, and su- 
perintended by persons, who, in the very discharge of their duties, 
are compelled to be examples of the total neglect of all proper and 
reverential behaviour in Church. Exceptions there are to these 
statements, but we feel confident of their general accuracy. Per- 
haps in some Churches they may not be thrust into a corner, where 
they can quietly play for two hours, provided they are not too 
noisy,—they may even be in the centre of the Church or in the 
chancel; but if this is the case, they form a perpetual interruption 
to the devotional quiet of the whole congregation, unless, indeed, 
they are very highly trained under a system that is able to main- 
tain the youthful mind in a state of awe and reverence for a great 
length of time. Where this is effected, some better results may 
be experienced; but, even here, we doubt the ultimate good of 
what must be an unnatural tension. The feeling of reverence 
ought to be associated in children with what is pleasant, and 
kind and good, not with a slavish awe, or with any lasting pro- 
stration of animal spirits. And in estimating Sunday-schools, 
the peculiar trials to which their management exposes the 
youthful teachers are often forgotten. Without the most careful 
watching, to elevate ‘ a young lady or gentleman’ of the age of 
fifteen or sixteen into the perilous office of a religious instructor 
—to get them to take a class and be saluted as teacher—is pro- 
ductive of the greatest danger. Among Dissenters the Sunday- 
school teachers are a recognised class in the community, and a 
very useful one for proselyting purposes: but it is a class of 
young people of especially disagreeable and dangerous habits, 
flippant and irreverent in tone, and whose habit of constant 
association leads to gossiping and rivalry in dress as well as to 
other dangerous habits. 

The question then would seem to occur, and does occur to 
many: Are Sunday-schools, after all, good and useful insti- 
tutions? Called on to answer this question, with reference to 
Mr. Mann's report of them, we feel this difficulty to start with, 
that we are invited to judge of the good or evil done by Dissent; 
—for these schools, as he developes them, are undoubtedly the 
offspring of Dissenting bodies, and inconsistent with the practical 
arrangements of the Church, as at present existing, and certainly 
with the work of training up children to be attendants at Church, 
or professing Churchmen. As far then as it is a question between 
Church and Dissent, we must let it alone, for we are wholly in- 
competent to decide whether it is best for the children of Dis- 
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senters to be at the schools or meeting-houses of their respective 
bodies; or even if we decided for the former, it would not be as 
impartial judges of the intrinsic merits of the latter. As regards 
then the Church, how are we to answer the still pending ques- 
tion of the usefulness of Sunday-schools? To say that because 
they do not fulfil their purpose of producing future Church- 
goers, we should be better without them, would be simply to 
turn the children adrift on the care of their parents, which we 
know would lead, in very many instances, to their entire estrange- 
ment from all religion. To condemn Sunday-schools wholesale, 
is to condemn one great means by which a large portion of the 
Christian community are alone able to fulfil that work of mercy, 
which consists in teaching the ignorant. It is so obvious a good 
work to collect together those persons who form Sunday-school 
teachers, and give them the opportunity of voluntarily instruc- 
ting or reading with their poor neighbours’ children, that if 
little good seems to spring from it in that particular way which 
we had anticipated, we must accuse some details in the manage- 
ment of it, and not the great work of charity itself. It is a 
most wholesome Christian duty for those who have been instruc- 
ted themselves, to impart instruction to children whose parents 
are unable to do it; and Sunday is an unexceptional day for the 
exercise of this work of love; it is also the only day which the 
labours of the week leave available for this purpose, to the great 
mass of volunteer teachers. In these two facts, we have indis- 
putable arguments for Sunday-schools, which nothing can con- 
trovert. It is also a powerful testimony to any existing agency 
for this object, that it is found, when efficiently carried out, 
to produce certain moral and social advantages, and a certain 
amount of good feeling between different classes, in the way 
described by Mr. Mann. The ‘smart array of neatly dressed 
scholars and young lady teachers,’ are, in their proper place, 
very agreeable exchanges for abject and neglected dirt. One 
duty, however, or one religious observance, must not be made 
to supplant another, but work in harmony with it. The Dissen- 
ting Sunday-school aims at supplanting the use of God’s house 
as far as regards children; while those of the Church are made an 
addition to it, though we fear not adjusted with perfect harmony. 
Both school and Church seem to suffer by a sort of mutual 
injury; but what suffers more than all, is the cheerful day of 
rest, which the child ought to enjoy, and look forward to all the 
week, as the bright spot of time’s dull passage. Cannot all these 
be made to harmonise? Perhaps the united force of all, each 
adding strength to the other, might produce as happy results as 
those described by Mr. Mann; results which would also last 
somewhat longer, and merge into the mature duties of a Chris- 
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tian life, as by a natural process of unchecked growth. In 
the first place, what is it that children require, in each of 
these three departments, in order to produce on their minds 
and souls a proper result? We should say that one unbroken 
hour’s good religious instruction (for which preparation had been 
made in the week) would be sufficient, and as much as could be 
enforced with any advantage. If teachers really know what 
they have to do, and punctually attend to the work, they may 
easily get through a great deal of instruction or reading in this 
hour, and gain perhaps as favourable an influence over their 
pupils, as by fatiguing them, on their day of rest, for more than 
double that time. If it be replied that one hour will give no 
time for that kind of instruction which is meant to be a substi- 
tute for the day-school, we reply that a Sunday-school cannot, 
and ought not, to be one of common secular instruction, and 
that the attempt to make it such, is robbing God of His one 
day, because Mammon will not spare time out of his six. 

If one hour would suffice for school, the same time would 
also be as much as could be required of their devotional powers 
within the sacred walls of the Church. This would be divided 
into morning and evening service, with perhaps another quarter 
of an hour, at one or other of these occasions, for a plain cate- 
chetical address, to be the fulfilment of our Church’s intention 
where she orders, in the rubric, that the young people shall be 
catechised after the second lesson, and in the canons, before 
evening service. Two hours and a half is thus all that seems to 
be required from the whole of Sunday, which leaves ample scope 
for such recreation and pleasure as parents may be able to 
supply. If it be said, that one object of a Sunday-school is to 
keep children out of harm’s way for as long a time on the 
Sunday as possible; and that the present arrangement is good, 
because it detains them, from about nine o’clock to half-past 
four, with only a short interval for dinner, under religious in- 
fluence suitable to the character of the day; we reply at once 
that here another element is introduced into the question, which 
we wholly ignore, viz., that we have to enforce a puritanical 
severity on children in their observance of the day. If, under 
some peculiar circumstances, it is necessary to detain children 
from their homes as much as possible on that day, knowing 
that moral contamination there awaits them; in that case, let 
the managers of Sunday-schools recognise the fact, that in 
addition to the work of teachers, they are taking on themselves 
the duties of guardians for the time being, and, therefore, 
should treat them accordingly, and provide for the children, 
during the time that they keep them, over and above the usual 
hours of instruction or devotion, 
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Having now allotted to each of the three Sunday occupations, 
viz.: instruction, devotion, and recreation, its due share; how 
best can we make these harmonise with each other in the 
‘arrangements of the day? A few months ago it would have 
seemed utopian, not to say unconstitutional and seditious, to 
make any suggestions, which would imply that Sunday-school 
children need not be kept in church for two hours and a half in 
a morning, and one hour and a half in the afternoon; but since 
the wise and considerate suggestion of the Committee of Con- 
vocation, that there should be short services for children, we 
see the way much more clear before us; and the Act of Uni- 
formity, which before stood up like a tall ridge of snowy 
mountains to oppose any progress, at once assumes a less im- 
penetrable, and a less ice-bound appearance. 

The details of such arrangements must, of course, depend on 
local circumstances and the staff of clergy. If the service for 
children is a special one, it would probably take place at nine 
o'clock or a little after, and be followed by the hour’s schooling. 
In other places, where extra services were not convenient, the 
school might assemble at such a time as would allow the hour’s 
work before morning service, suffering the schools to leave 
church after the third collect under some orderly superin- 
tendence. In the afternoon we would almost dispense with 
teaching in the school, but, in preference, would have the clergy 
catechise the elder and better prepared classes in the church (in 
company with any other young persons who would come), inter- 
spersing with his questions such words of address, as might form 
a practical sermon, more serviceable for schools than the two 
pulpit discourses, which at present are thought to be attended with 
so little advantage to them. A regular service would, of course, 
be connected with this, according to such arrangements as might 
best suit other suggestions now before Convocation ; and where 
the afternoon service was continued in the present manner, 
there being no special one for children, they would leave before 
the commencement of the sermon, having already been addressed 
themselves. Thus their school and church day would end, not 
we hope—if the Church services had been spirited, and made 
cheerful by Christian music, in which they themselves take an 
active part—with that sense of dulness, which now seems, by 
concurrent testimony, to drive them away from Church, as soon 
as they are released from the obligations of school. 

Children’s services, of the kind we imagine the Committee of 
Convocation to refer to, would require the Church to be more 
at their disposal, than any continuance of the exclusive pew 
system would allow. They must have thoroughly good parts 
of the Church for their use, in order that they may form a con- 
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nected body with all the feeling of the Church being their own, 
for the time being. The whole principle, indeed, of special 
services, now we presume under consideration, must assume, 
for its basis, the general idea of Churches being always open 
and available for various congregations, at different services and 
offices, of religion going on throughout the whole day. Again, 
the teachers of Church Sunday-schools ought to understand, 
that the main object of their work is to bring up those, whom 
they instruct, in the habits of prayer and worship to God. Their 
work then is incomplete, if they leave the children after a 
certain amount only of instruction. They ought to take their 
own classes to Church, and be examples to them of devout and 
reverential conduct. Under the present system this is too much 
to expect of them, but if the attendance of children were of 
shorter duration, and were their comforts more considered, in 
having better places and more fit appliances of devotion allotted, 
we cannot but think that teachers would easily fall into the 
system. ‘The great objection now is, that they cannot listen 
to the sermon, if they sit with the schools; but if the children 
themselves were not present at the sermon, this at once falls 
to the ground. 

In concluding this subject, we would express a hope, that any 
special services for schools will be open also to all other children, 
and, indeed, to anyone who wished to enter the Church. We 
cannot but think that parents of all classes would avail them- 
selves of these opportunities, of bringing their children to short 
and more appropriate services than at present exist; also, that 
old people and others, who feel their need of catechetical 
instruction, would attend, when such offices were going on. 

We cannot bring these statistics and remarks on education to 
a close, without some few comments on the present source of 
such energy as at present exists, and the light which may 
thereby be thrown on the measures that seem necessary, if we 
anticipate that the cause will progress for the future. The 
Inspectors of Schools all lament the indifference of real monied 
interest to the cause of education, and the difficulty of sup- 
porting schools from any voluntary contributions, that do not 
press with most unequal weight on the clergy. It is well 
known that the clergy are not a rich class, and that the pro- 
perty of the Church is becoming every day more secularised by 
the purchase of livings, and yet the burden of schools is suffered, 
in many places, almost wholly to fall on the parochial clergy. 

There has been a great agitation lately on the subject of 
schools, and a stimulus has been given to the clergy, who, 
in many cases, under the immediate pressure of the urgent re- 
quirement of a parish, have established schools, without really 
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counting the cost of maintaining them in a state of efficiency. 
An unequal system of voluntary taxation such as this cannot, 
however, last, and is not a basis on which we can expect that 
the cause will flourish. Let us, however, on this subject, refer 
to Mr. Douglas Tinling’s report :— 

‘ The present expense of these schools, inefficient as many of them are, 
falls so hese on the parochial clergy, that they are unable to venture 
more largely without some additional local sympathy, or some exterior aid. 
I have been told by the clergy that the school costs them annually a sum 
varying from 10/. to 25/., and that as they do not feel justified in risking a 
larger annual expenditure, they are therefore obliged to continue a system 
of school instruction which they are fully aware is insufficient and unsa- 
tisfactory. 

‘In speaking of the sum of 10/. to 254, I am referring only to the 
smaller schools: in many instances the expense of the parish schools falls 
far more heavily on the clergy; e.g., one clergyman in his published 
statement shows, on a greatly reduced scale of expenditure, the deficiency 
of 1237. 13s. in his annual income for his parish schools, which deficiency, 
when exceeding this amount, he for seven years cheerfully provided for. 
These schools for the most part depend upon the local funds, which are 
inadequate, being drawn almost entirely from the clergy, with the addition 
of a few very small subscriptions, and for this reason inefficient teachers 
are allowed to hold their places, and the school-room remains unfit for the 
teaching and training of the children of the poor.'—Minutes, p. 562. 


If education then is to progress, it seems to follow from these 
facts, that a stimulus is necessary to the owners of property, to 
make them supply the funds. It is most injurious to the ser- 
vices of the Church, as well as to the poor of a parish, that a 
clergyman should have continually pressing on him a heavy 
charge for the school. What he has to spare from his income, 
he would often wish to employ in some little church or paro- 
chial arrangements, which his own special interest in the parish 
may suggest; or in direct relief to the poor, according to his 
own irresponsible choice of objects. 

It is, indeed, a question whether, as a matter of pecuniary 
justice and right, property should not, in some form or other, 
be made to provide education for the poor. Wages, in agri- 
cultural districts, are calculated without any reference to the 
expense of education, and all agree that parochial schools can- 
not be self-supporting. If, therefore, the property of a parish 
is not forced, by local taxation, or its contribution to the con- 
solidated fund, to provide schools, we fear that they will not 
exist. Education is a national requirement, and, therefore, he 
who neglects to educate his child is injurious to the community, 
as he is who will not vaccinate his child. Surely then means 
ought to be provided by which he can fulfil this obligation? 
The expense of vaccination is borne by local rates, and we do 
not see, so far as the ground we have mentioned is concerned, 
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why schools, for those children who naturally fall on public 
funds for anything beyond food and clothing, should not be 
likewise supported by compulsory taxation. But, in deciding 
such a question as this, other considerations must be taken into 
account, besides that of pecuniary justice. The known ten- 
dency of State authority, local or central, to claim its guid pro 
quo for its pecuniary support, and control the use of the means 
which it supplies, suggests great danger to the Church from 
such an arrangement. 








NOTICES. 


ARCHDEACON CHURTON has bestowed great pains and care on another 
metrical translation of the Psalms, It is published, in commemoration of 
the excellent writer’s Archdeaconry, under the title of ‘The Cleveland 
Psalter,’ (J. H. Parker.) Exhibiting great research, and a conscientious com- 
parison of versions and commentaries, as well as a considerable command of 
poetical diction, if we say that the writer has succeeded as well as most, or 
even all, of his predecessors, we shall not, in our own estimation, award a very 
high praise. We believe that in this volume many of the Psalms are metri- 
cized as well as they can be: but after all we conclude, as in Mr. Keble’s well- 
known judgment, that the thing is simply impossible. The genius of Eastern 
poetry is totally irreconcilable with the Western forms ; and while we are free 
to admit, that graceful and useful poetical and religious exercises may be pro- 
duced under the form of a metrical Psalter, they do not in any sense repro- 
duce the Book of Psalms. For example: Archdeacon Churton has sought 
the widest variety in his metres. Does the Hebrew poetry contain in its 
various forms—for we are free to admit that it has syllabic varieties in 
length of the lines—anything equivalent to the palpable changes from the 
iambic to the dactylic and trochaic metres which we find in the present 
Version, as in many of its predecessors? However, we will let the ‘ Cleve- 
land Psalter’ commend itself, as, indeed, it deserves to do, to such of our 
readers, and we believe they are many, who do not share in our own 
dislike to all metrical Psalms, Here is the beginning of Psalm cxix.—one 
in our judgment eminently unsuitable to the four-line stanza; inasmuch 
as this particular Psalm is condensed, gnomic and terse in form, therein 
resembling the Proverbs. Whether its close moral tension and sharply-cut 
utterances are not, from the nature of the case, diluted and slackened in 
any stanza, we leave to the judgment of critics :— 


* Ps. cxix. 


‘There is a way, where blessing meets 
The pilgrim journeying on: 
The saint, whose life was undefil’d, 
In that blest way had gone. 


‘There is a law, whose rules of truth 
The wand’ring soul reclaim ; 
And blest are they, whose heart adores 
The God from Whom it came. 


* No love misplac’d beguiles their souls 
With fraud and wrong to stray : 
They walk with innocence secure 
In His all-perfect way.’ 
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We do not say that the following, whose form is suggested by ‘a familiar 
Children’s hymn, Ere I sleep,’ is not a graceful poem: but is it anything 
like David's Psalm ! 
* Ps, cxxxi. 
‘1. Lord, my heart is with the lowly ; 
I do seek, 
With the meek, 
Humble thoughts and holy. 
‘ Let me not by vain aspiring 
Strive to rise, 


But be wise, 
Safer truth desiring.’ 


*2. Pride that soars must fall in sadness ; 
Lowliness 
God doth bless 
With an infant’s gladness ; 


‘ When it lies all weak from weaning, 
Yet at rest 
On the breast 
In its gladness leaning. 


‘3. Nought my mind from God shall sever : 
Israel, thou 
Pay this vow 
To thy King for ever.’ 


We submit the ‘Cleveland Psalter’ to a crucial experiment, in selecting 
from it two Psalms, on which, and very properly, Archdeacon Churton has 
bestowed all his skill. 

* Ps. xxiii. 


‘1. My shepherd is the gracious Lord, 
Amidst His flock I feed : 
While I am His, and He is mine, 
I cannot suffer need. 


*2. He leads me, when on Judah’s hills 
The pastures spring and blow, 

And welling from the eternal fount 
Glad streams of comfort flow. 


‘3. He gives my troubled spirit rest, 
Restor’d from sin and shame, 
To paths of righteousness and peace, 
For His most holy Name. 


‘4. Yea, though I walk in dreary vale 
Of death’s o’ercovering shade, 
No evil will I fear, whilst Thou 
Art near to bring me aid : 
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‘Thy rod and staff sustain my soul 
To tread the dangerous way ; 
Thy rod, in love to chasten me, 
Thy staff, to be my stay. 


‘5. Before the foes who will my harm 
My table Thou hast spread, 
With wine hast crown’d my cup, and pour’d 
Sweet odours on my head, 


‘6, Thy mercy and Thy goodness, Lord, 
My help through life shall be, 
Till in Thy house I find a home 
For evermore with Thee.’ 
While some verses are close translation, verse 4 of the above psalm is 
plainly mere paraphrase and comment. 


* Ps. ¢. 


‘1, Let all the peopled earth 
To God their voices raise ; 
All tribes of mortal birth, 
With gladness tell his praise ; 
To Him alone 
Your offerings bring, 
Rejoice and sing 
Before His throne. 


‘2. O turn, your God to own, 
i The Lord, by Whom ye live; 
i Not man, but God alone 
t The gift of life could give: 
i Beneath His care 
We feel no need, 
Like tlocks we feed 
In pastures fair. 


‘3. O hasten to His gates, 
Where saints with praises meet ; 
The courts, where blessing waits 
The living Lord to greet : 
Your thanks proclaim, 
And tell aloud, 
‘ How good is God, 
How great His name! 


‘4, For O, the Lord is good; 
His mercy, as of yore, 
Ere Ocean heav’'d its flood, 
Stands firm for evermore : 
His truth shall reign 
With lasting peace, 
When time shall cease 
To wax and wane,’ 
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Mr. Gibson, of Furneux Pelham, has printed, under the title of ‘Testimony 
of the Church to Holy Baptism,’ (Bell,) a very complete catena of autho- 
rities, patristic, ritual, and reformed, on the subject. The passages we 
observe are translated, and the work is creditable both to the scholarship 
and churchmanship of the writer. It brings together, into an available 
compass, what has hitherto been found in detached and often inaccessible 
quarters. 

‘ Hungarian Sketches’ is the first instalment of a series, to be called 
‘ Constable’s Miscellany of Foreign Literature.’ The general plan promises 
well: it offers a set of translations, chiefly, as we imagine, of popular and 
contemporaneous works, in which fiction will predominate. The first volume, 
some novelets by Moritz Jékai, introduces us to a new class of manners and 
character, In the latter respect, the writer is far inferior to Miss Bremer ; 
but in mere power of external description, he somewhat resembles her. 
Hungarian country life, with its rough, rude, barbarous plenty, is a curious 
thing; and the uncommon quantity which the heroes eat and drink, causes 
us perpetual astonishment in reading this volume. It is absolutely cloying 
and surfeiting in the kitchen and cellar department. We have observed 
this peculiarity in inferior artists; a novel writer and a painter, when 
he can do nothing else, attracts universal attention, or perhaps sympathy, 
when his page, or his canvass, displays something to eat. Mr. Jékai is 
never so happy as when he has got all his dramatic company fairly at the 
dinner-table. 

In his ‘ History of Scotland,’ (Masters,) Mr. Flower has printed a useful 
little book, and one which carries on a favourite series, the ‘ Juvenile 
Englishman's Library.’ Why thrice, at p. 231, Lord Balmerino is miscalled 
Bolderino we cannot conjecture. 


We are very much afraid that Mr, Spry, of West Bromwich, hardly 
reaches that class of poets which neither gods, nor men, nor columns can 
endure. This gentleman, with the best possible intentions, prints certain 
words divided into decasyllabic masses, which the kind-hearted may take for 
blank verse—very blank verse indeed. Mr. Spry’s subject is ‘The Deluge,’ 
(Birmingham: Langbridge.) Here is a specimen :— 

Yet seven days, an awful interval 

By God’s forbearance, for repentance given, 

Ere his just work of punishment begins. 

His mercy men despised, his power defied, 

And God, in anger, bared his holy arm, 

To vindicate his justice and his truth, 

And sweep them like the chaff from off the earth. 


Mr. Anderdon, in mentioning whose name we are betraying no confi- 
dence, has published in a handsome form a second edition of his delightful 
‘ Life of Bishop Ken,’ (Murray,) of which we have long since spoken our 
sincere admiration. 


‘ The Plain Commentary,’ (J. H. Parker,) that most practical series of all 
practical Bible notes, has proceeded to two more parts, embracing St. Luke. 
A greater encomium we cannot pass than to say that it equals its pre- 
decessors. 

NO, LXXXVI.—N.S. LL 
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Archbishop Whately, in his recent Charge, ‘Thoughts on Christian Moral- 
Instruction,’ (J. W. Parker,) speaking of some of our comments on the dis- 
quisitions of himself and his friend, Bishop Copleston, says, ‘that the 
Reviewer,—meaning ourselves,—‘ probably was writing for such as he 
‘ trusted had never read, nor were likely to read, any of the works in which 
‘ these warnings had been put forth,’ viz. Archbishop Whately’s own works. 
Now, we must say this is very unfair in the Archbishop; he returns evil 
for good. Far from trusting that our readers will not read Archbishop 
Whately, we have generally been at the trouble of advertising all his 
works for nothing. We have always made a point of counting up the 
number of times Archbishop Whately quotes himself. And, save Arch- 
bishop Whately himself, we know nobody who has called such attention to 
Archbishop Whately’s writings as ourselves, Certainly, we cannot say 
whether our readers are likely to read these works or not: but it is undeniable 
that we have taken explicit pains to proclaim their existence. Here they 
are once more, in the order in which they are known and quoted, bristling 
in look, polemic in sound, angry and defiant in gesture: the labours, as 
Archbishop Whately tells us, ‘of a quarter of a century, earnestly and 
repeatedly setting forth a truth.’ Only it is always in the shape of 
Whately’s ‘ Peculiarities,’ ‘ Difficulties,’ ‘ Dangers, ‘ Errors,’ ‘ Abuses,’ and 
‘ Doubts ’"— which is not a little characteristic. 

There is a simplicity and kindliness in Archdeacon Berens’ ‘Sermons for 
a Sick Room,’ (Rivingtons,) which makes them a superior specimen of the 
good old-fashioned school of divinity. We always welcome the writings of 
this good man, 


‘Scenery, Science, and Art,’ is a miscellaneous volume, by Professor 
Ansted, the geologist. It is published by Van Voorst, and is unequal in 
execution: it has a fragmentary and unconnected aspect. Nor are we 
quite satisfied with the mixture of criticisms on the picturesque and scien- 
tific details. On art, Mr. Ansted is common-place: science, and especially 
geology, is his strongest point. 


Mr.. Daniel Butler, of St. John’s Wood, has preached and printed a 
‘Funeral Sermon,’ for his colleague, Mr. Wharton, (J. W. Parker,) which 
is not only a graceful composition, but exhibits great skill and judgment in 
the writer. It commemorates just a respectable common-place character : 
and to do this, and to say everything that ought to be said, without fulsome- 
ness or exaggeration, is no easy task. Mr. Butler has achieved it. 


The theological book of the quarter—and it is that least prolific in new 
publications—is a volume of ‘ Academical Discourses,’—the Irish Bamp- 
ton Lecture—on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, by Mr. W. Lee, Fellow 
of Trinity College, (Rivingtons.) Mr. Lee pursues the subject beyond the 
ordinary details ; and with reference ‘ to the zature of Inspiration itself, and 
‘to the possibility of reconciling the unquestionable stamp of humanity 
‘impressed upon every page of the Bible, with that undeviating belief in its 
‘lawfulness and infallibility, which is the Christian’s most precious inherit- 
‘ance,’ he endeavours to supply a blank in English theology. With 
the same object, he distinguishes between Revelation and Inspiration ; and 
especially combats the views of S, T. Coleridge and Mr. Morell. 
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Few laymen have worked more steadily and more practically than Mr, 
Henry Hoare, in the cause of the restoration of Synodal action, He has, 
therefore, especial claims to be heard, in detailing the progress of the 
cause, We have before us a ‘ Report of the Proceedings at a Meeting at 
Chichester,’ (Rivingtons,) in which Mr. Hoare took part ; and though we are 
disposed to think that he not unnaturally perhaps attributes more of the suc- 
cess of the cause to his own immediate friends than to other workers, it is 
quite certain that he does not say enough of his own personal exertions 
and sacrifices. 


Mr. Strachey, in his ‘ Miracles and Science,’ (Longmans,) has got out of 
his depth. : 


The Rev. Nash Stapleton publishes ‘Three Broad Sheets analytical 
of the Church Catechism, (Groombridge:) this analysis proves that 
Mr. Stapleton himself is in serious need of instruction in the document 
which he undertakes to explain. 


We welcome in the seventh volume of ‘The Monthly Packet,’ (Mozley,) 
the most complete, and varied, and lively periodical of a serious cast 
which reaches us. 


‘ The Violet’s Close; or, Annie Dale,’ (Hatcbards,) contains some truths; 
ex. grat. p. 56: ‘It is wonderful to think of time, and how it passes. 
‘ To reflect that each minute as it glides has gone for ever! That all the 
‘wealth which every land could produce, could not bring a single second 
‘back !’ 


A letter, which certainly requires an answer, has been written to Mr. 
Dale, of S. Pancras, by one of the district incumbents, Mr. Millner, of 
Kentish Town, (Darling.) Its title is, ‘Parochial Division, the only 
remedy for the Spiritual Wants of St. Pancras.’ Its substance is a tolerably 
explicit charge that the Vicar’s scheme of dividing the parish is to get rid 
of all the work, and to retain all the pay. 


‘ Readings for the Aged,’ (Masters,) is the second part of an ingenious 
and useful attempt on the part of Mr. Neale to found some sort of instruc- 
tion to a small congregation of old and sick people under his care, on the 
minor Church festivals. They exhibit all the writer’s rare facility of 
illustration and language, clear, popular, and not vulgar. 


We cannot testify our delight with the ‘Narrative of the Bishop of 
Newfoundland’s Second Voyage to Labrador,’ performed last year, so 
ptactically as by giving a specimen of it :— 

‘ Friday, August 12th—We removed to-day to Ward’s Harbour, (thirty- 
‘five miles,) with a very light breeze, sailing at five o’clock, and coming 
‘again to anchor at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘Mr, Kingwell followed in his boat, (this place, with all the Bay to the 
‘north of Twillingate being in his Mission,) but could not leave before ten 
‘o'clock, and was twelve hours making the journey. 

‘Mr. Boone went on shore, and found the principal planter, through 
‘whose exertions chiefly the little church (a very humble but neatly 
‘ finished structure) was built, prepared to receive and welcome us. He 
showed his church with modest satisfaction, which, though only a wooden 
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‘ room, twenty-four feet by eighteen, with five square windows, has cost 
* him some seventy pounds, besides labour; as great a sacrifice or expen- 
* diture perhaps for him, as the whole cost of a cathedral would be to some 
‘that have riches.’”? He was very desirous to have the building conse- 
‘crated, and with it the land adjacent, which he and his neighbours had 
‘ marked out for a grave-yard. I felt little or no difficulty about the church, 
‘ but could not consent to consecrate the grave-yard while it had no fence. 
* He met that difficulty by engaging to put up a temporary fence of stakes 
‘ and nets to-morrow, ard a more substantial one of rails and pickets before 
‘the winter. Feeling sure that his promise, God willing, would be per- 
‘ formed, I did not hesitate to grant all his request. He spoke to me with 
* much deep and right feeling of a neighbour who had been his chief asso- 
‘ ciate and assistant in planning and building their church, and whom, after 
‘ watching over and tending in a long illness, as the physician of both body 
‘ and soul, he had lately consigned to his last resting-place, in the grave-yard 
‘of their ownchoice. “He had been wild,” he said, “in his younger days, 
‘ but for three years he had been an altered character, and before his death 
‘he told me all he had done wrong.” The poor man, it seems, had recog- 
‘ nised the duty, if not the privilege, of the Apostle’s injunction, “ Confess 
‘ your faults one to another ;’’ and that other duty and privilege had not 
‘been forgotten by his friend, “to pray one for another.” We walked 
* together to some of the lovely harbours or “ Arms,” as they are called, 
‘ and I was pleased to observe several large patches of land under cultiva- 
‘tion, with promising crops of potatoes, &c. I derived much gratification, 
‘ and I hope some instruction, from my walk. 

‘ Saturday, August 13th.—While Mr. Kingwell was employed preparing 
‘ his candidates for Confirmation, and Mr. Freer in measuring and laying 
‘ down the church, grave-yard, and small portion of land for a glebe, I 
‘ journeyed with Mr. Boone in a boat to a neighbouring settlement, called 
* Nimrod Tickle (nine miles). We left at half-past eight, and did not reach 
* our destination till two o'clock. We visited all the families, six or seven, 
‘ all happily members of the Church, and remarkably clean and tidy in 
‘their dwellings, &c. Our stay was unfortunately very short, and it was 
‘ well we did not remain longer, as we were four hours in returning. We, 
‘ however, arrived in time to visit the church and grave-yard, and inspect 
* the preparations made for to-morrow’s holy services. We found the fence 
‘of nets and stakes duly setup. My lectern was carried into the church, 
‘ to supply both reading-desk and pulpit. A better table also had been 
* placed at the east end, and a stand erected for the “ font-basin,” that at 
‘ least, in outward things, the Apostle’s injunction might be observed, and 
‘ all things be done decently and in order. 

‘12th Sunday after Trinity, August 14th.—The little wooden building was 
‘duly consecrated and dedicated to the honour of God, and his worship 
‘and service only, by the name of Christ’s Church—and, I trust and 
‘ believe, with all due devotion and readiness of mind, if not with all the 
‘ formality and circumstance of such services, in more favoured or more 
‘ wealthy localities. A Missionary Bishop, with two Priests and a Deacon, 
‘ and a few simple-minded and devout fishermen, were perhaps as suitable 
‘in setting apart this simple wooden structure, in a remote harbour of 
* Newfoundland, as the more splendid processions of our native country, to 
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‘ testify their zeal of God’s House, and of His holy name. The adminis- 
‘ tration of the Lord’s Supper followed, as I suppose it always does if 
* possible, the consecration of the house, if it does not rather form a part 
‘of the service. Iwas thankful to observe the worthy promoter of the 
‘ church, with all the members of his family who had attained to a proper 
‘ age (six or seven in number), devoutly attending and partaking together 
* of this heavenly feast. 

‘In the afternoon the same parties were all confirmed, as I make no 
‘ scruple of admitting those persons to the Holy Communion in the morn- 
‘ing, who are about to be confirmed in the afternoon, according to the 
‘ permission of the Rubric, in reference to those who “are ready and desi- 
‘rous to be confirmed.” Grandparents and parents with their children 
‘took upon themselves, (I hope and believe devoutly and intelligently,) 
‘ and in the presence of the congregation, those vows and promises which 
‘ they knew to have been binding upon them, and by which they had been 
‘ bound in their hearts and lives long before. Twochildren were baptized 
‘ after the second Lesson; and at the conclusion of the service and sermon, 
‘the petition for the Consecration having been read in the church, the 
‘ grave-yard was consecrated, the people walking the bounds, and repeat- 
‘ing the Psalms with myself and the other Clergy. The day was warm 
‘ and bright, and the air clear and calm, and Ward's Harbour was blessed 
‘in a Sabbath with God’s richest mercies of nature and grace. I invited 
‘ the worthy pianter, with all his family and connexions in the neighbour- 
‘ hood, on board the Church Ship in the evening, to practise Psalmody, in 
‘which they take much delight, and are very desirous to improve; and 
‘ they thankfully availed themselves, men and women, of the opportunity ; 
‘and I entirely believe we complied with the Apostolic precept, both 
‘ speaking to ourselves and to each other in psalms, and hymns, and spiri- 
‘ tual songs, and singing and making melody in our hearts to the Lord. 

‘ They all agreed it was “the beautifullest house” and “beautifullest 
‘ church” they had ever seen. 

* Monday, August 15th.—We were favoured with a fair but light wind, 
‘and reached Nipper’s Harbour before twelve o'clock, The title or name 
‘is rather an alarming one, particularly to thin-skinned Southerners, as 
‘ the Nipper is the largest and most formidable of the mosquitoes ; and it 
‘ might be supposed that the Harbour obtained its affix, or distinguishing 
‘ title, from the number of these tormentors. Probably, in former times, 
‘the Harbour was full of wood; but as the wood has diminished till 
‘ almost none remains, (as is unhappily the case in nearly every inhabited 
‘ Harbour,) the flies have become less numerous and troublesome; and 
‘they are everywhere fewer than usual this summer. The shore or out- 
‘ ward face of the rocks, on this side of the Bay, is most barren and for- 
‘ bidding—not less so than Labrador ; but concealed behind or within this 
‘ iron-work are beautiful coves and bights, well wooded, and with abundance 
‘of wild grass and other vegetation, and, where there are inhabitants, 
‘ potatoes and other garden produce. Mr. Kingwell, who followed us in 
‘his boat, arrived soon enough to accompany Mr. Boone, and to visit the 
‘ people on shore, and invite them to our Evening Service on board. There 
‘ are several planters here of apparently considerable opulence and respec- 
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‘tability, living in decent houses, and with many comforts. One of the 
‘ principals is an Englishman, but resident here thirty-three years. His com- 
‘ forts may be in some degree due to four noble-looking sons, the youngest 
‘ nineteen, all unmarried, and living and working at home. At the Even- 
‘ing Service, all these four were confirmed on board, with a few others. 
‘There were several more candidates, but they were deficient in know- 
‘ledge, and Mr. Kingwell had not been able to give them the neces- 
‘sary instructions, Those presented, were selected as well prepared and 
‘ seriously disposed. Our cabin was filled with a most respectable and 
‘ attentive congregation. I exhorted them, among other things, to proceed 
* with their Church, which, though but a wooden structure like the rest, 
‘ has been many years in progress, or rather not in progress, but standing 
‘ still, and not so much for want either of ability or desire on the part of 
‘the people to finish it, as for want of some person to direct and order 
‘them. Could the Missionary remain but a fortnight in the place, to 
‘ assign their parts and overlook and encourage them, he might see the 
‘ good work completed, without his labour or other assistance, by the 
* people themselves, 

‘ It is obvious, however, that by a knowledge of joiner’s and carpenter’s 
‘ work, he might materially assist as well as encourage; and I think 
‘it of importance that instruction in such matters should be given, 
‘in due place and proportion, at St. Augustine’s and other Missionary 
‘Colleges. It is of far more importance, however, even in these works 
* purely mechanical, that Clergymen should know how to direct and employ 
‘ the mind and will of the people. The presiding mind is more necessary 
‘ than the helping hand; and there is, of course, some danger of a Clergy- 
‘man losing his proper place and influence, in descending to manual 
‘ labour and cooperation. 

‘ In this Harbour, however, twenty stout and handy men would, I be- 
‘lieve, be found, needing no help or direction beyond exhortation and 
‘admonition; and a decent church might be completed in a fortnight. 
* I was truly grieved that my stay must necessarily be so short; and I did 
‘ what lay in my power to know and be known by the principal people, by 
‘ receiving and conversing with them in my own cabin after the service. 


All our readers will welcome a new series of ‘ Synodalia,’ chiefly con- 
fined to documents, under the title of ‘The Journal of Convocation,’ 
(Rivingtons,) and the tried and valued editorship of Mr. Warren. How 
suggestive is the title! 


A flight of Visitation and Commemoration Sermons, ‘ thick as autumnal 
leaves,’ has reached us. Among them we may specify, 1. Mr. Lowe’s, of 
Hurstperpoint, ‘ The Lord and Giver of Life,’ (Masters.)—2. ‘ Ministerial 
Watchfulness,’ by Mr. Cochin, of Birmingham, (Hatchard.)—3, ‘ The 
Presence of Christ in Holy Places, by Mr. Courtenay, (Masters.)—4. Mr. 
H. Seymour’s, on ‘Good Works at Bishop of Worcester’s Visitation,’ 
(Rivingtons.)—5. Mr. Cunningham’s ‘ Ordination Sermon,’ at Farnham 
Castle, (Hatchards.)—6, ‘The Wisdom of Bezaleel,’ by Mr. Baines, (Skef- 
firgton.) 
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ARTICLES AND SUBJECTS. 


Bunsen, Philosophy of Language, 448—460. 
Etruscan language, 448. Are the Etrus- 
cans an indigenous race? 449. Miiller, 
Betham, 450. Mrs. H. Gray, 451. Bunsen, 
452, 453. Leibnitz, 454. Humboldt, 455. 
Bunsen on Etruscan language, 456. A 
mixed language, 459. 


Cc. 


Census, &c. [Census of Great Britain, 1851. 
Education, &c. &c.] 461—501. Interest of 
the subject, 461. Results, 462. History of 
popular education, Raikes, Lancaster, Bell, 
National Society, &c. 463—465. Proportion 
of scholars to children, 466, 467. Quality of 
instruction, 468. Remuneration, 469. Train- 
ing colleges, 470. Deficiency of education, 
471. Centralization, 474. Grammar schools, 
475—478. Church Education, 479 — 485. 
Employment of children, 486. Half-time 
schools, 488. Literary Institutions, 489. 
Sunday-schools, 490—501. 

Convocation Literature [Works by Fraser, 
Wake, Atterbury, &c.] 369—400. Present 
as of the Convocation question, its 
reform, 370. Old writers on Convocation, 
371. Reign of William III., 372. The 
Non-Jurors, 373. Sir Bartholomew Shower, 
375. Wake, 376. Hill, 378. Atterbury, 
379, 380. White Kennet, 381. Hody, 383; 
and the subsequent controversy, 384—400. 


Etruria, Cities and Cemeteries of [Dennis's 
Etruria, &c.) 79—109. Interest of Tus- 
cany, 79. Recent writers, Mrs. H. Gray, 
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Mr. Dennis, 80. Present state of the coun- 
try,—Veii, 82. Vetulonia, 83. Sovana, 85. 
Tomb of Porsena, 87. Etruria and Rome, 
89. Etrurian creed, polity, and history, 


89—103. Egypt, 104. Etruscan works of 
art, 106, 107. Etrurian influences, 108, 
109. 


I, 


India, the Church in [Evidence before the 
House of Commons, &c.), 45—78. Select 
Committee of 1852, 45. The Church in 
India, 46. Its origin, 47. The Church is 
for the Company’s servants, 48. The Chap- 
lains, 49. Relations with the Bishop, 50. 
The Church Erastian, 51, and Governmen- 
tal, 52. The English Missions, 53—58. 
Evidence before the House of Commons, 58. 
The status of the Bishop, 59 — 63. St. 
Paul’s cathedral, Calcutta, 64. Portuguese 
clergy, 65. State and prospects of the 
Indian Church, 66—78. 


Jews [The Kings of the East, &c.], 110—170. 
The future of the Jewish people, 110. Their 
conversion, 111, and probable restoration, 
112, illustrated by Scripture, 113, 114. 
Their temporal prospects, 115—120. The 
opinions of the Fathers, 122—127; of great 
doctors, 128—134; of a tone of Christian 
and Jewish feeling at various times, 135— 
150.- Opinions of distinguished authors, 
151—170. 
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anes, 8. Alfonso [Theologia Moralis, &c.], 
401—447. — position in the Roman 
system, 401-404. Authorized moral codes, 
= Equivocation, 406. Theory of Theft, 
; illustrated by extracts, 408—446. Sim- 
plicity of a good moral code, 447. 

London, Corporation of the City of [Report of 
the Commissioners, &c.), 220—257. History 
of the London Corporation, 220. Political 
importance of the city, 221—223. Growth 
of its privileges, 224. Aspect of the city 
(proper) to the whole metropolis, 225. 

outhwark, 226. The proposed Reform of 
the Corporation, 227. Obstructions from 
the City Officers, 228. What the Com- 
mission really proposed, 228. Defects and 
remedies, 229—257. 


M. 


Medizval Sermons [Concionalia, &c.], 1—44. 


English Sermons, 1; of the ae century, 
2. Mediaeval arts of preaching, 3. Early 
extemporary sermons, 4. St. Augustine’s, 
ibid. Bede's, 5. S.Hildebert’s, 6, 7. Cha- 
racter of Middle-Age Sermons, 8—10. Mys- 
tical sense of Scripture, 1—17. Bishop 


Andrewes, 17. Anecdotes and illustrations, 
18—44 


Milman’s Latin Christianity [History of Latin 


Christianity, &c.], 265—326. Object of the 
work, 265. Its literary character, 266. Pic- 
torial in executian, 267. Characteristics of 
the ages of which it treats, 268, 269. Ecclesi- 
astical history in general, 270. Ideal of the 
Christian Church, 271. How far Church 
history is only the history of any stage of 
intellect, 272—277. Is there an absolute 


Christianity? 277. Denied by Dr. Milman, 
280—282. Sketch of his history, 283. Da- 
masus, 284—287. The first four centuries, 
288—290. The next sixty years, 290—294; 
down to Gregory I., 294—300. Moham- 
medanism, &c., 301—308. From A.D. 800 
to A.D. 1044, 308—316. Paschal II., 316— 
318. History of Christianity, 319. Its les- 
sons and offences, 320—326. 


Societies, Religious [Clarke’s Memoirs of the 
Wesleys, &c.), 195 — 219. Samuel Wesley 
the Elder, 195. Religious Societies of his 
day, 196—201. Religious Conferences, 202 
—206. Stephens, 206. John Wesley, 208. 
Necessities of the age, 209. How far these 
Religious Societies are capable of a revival, 
210—219. 

Sherwood, Mrs. [Life of Mrs. Sherwood, &c.}, 
327—368. Biography, 327. Mrs. Sherwood, 
328. Her childhood, 329. Parentage, 330— 
334. Sent to school, 334. Her religion, 
335—337. She leaves school, 338. Her home 
life, 339-341. Her marriage, 342, 343. She 
sails for India, 344. Her life, 345—364. 
The closing scene, 365. General reflec- 
tions, 366—368. 


Voltaire [Bungener’s Voltaire and his Times), 


71—194. French infidelity fashionable, 171. 
Voltaire its centre, 172. His history and 
life, 173—194. 
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tals and Sisterhoods—Sermons by Messrs. 
Warburton, Newland, Miller, Sowter, 
Kempe, Gowring, Beamish, &c, 


OcrosER. — Churton’s Cleveland Psalter — 
Testimony of the Church to Holy Baptism— 
Hungarian Sketches — Juvenile English- 
man’s Library — The Deluge — Anderdon’s 
Life of Bishop Ken—The Plain Commen- 
tary—Archbishop Whately’s Charge — Be- 
rens’ Sermons for a Sick Room—Scenery, 
Science, and Art—Funeral Sermon by Mr. 
Butler — Lee’s Irish Bampton Lecture — 
Proceedings of a Meeting at Chichester — 
Miracles and Science — Stapleton’s Three 
Broad Sheets—The Monthly Packet—The 
Violet’s Close—Millner’s Letter to Dale— 
Readings for the Aged—Bishop of New- 
foundland’s Second Voyage to Labrador— 
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Messrs. Lowe, Cochin, Courtenay, Seymour, 
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